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PREFACE 


Tats book is, a8 its title indicates, a politicsl history only; 
of social and religious life, of literature and art and science 
it only treats, when they border on the field of politica, 
Ineomplete as such a work must be, the specialization is 
necessary, before a wider synthesis can picture tho full 
national life. 

‘A foreigner, writing the history of a country not bis 
own, has his loss and gain. He cannot wholly grasp the 
subtle essence that makes the spirit of its life and insti- 
tutions; he cannot penetrate the side-lights, that often 
mean more than the patent facts, or understand each deli- 
eate inflection of the nation’s voice. But what he loses 
in intimacy and colour, he may gain in perspective and 
impartiality. He is better able to see the problems in 
their true proportions, and neglect the noisy controversies of 
the moment for more abiding issues, His detachment from 
party makes him lass likely to be biased ; and though the 
world is small and its dividing-lines much the same every- 
where, it is easier for him than for the native critie to be 
fair, I havo done my best to do justice to all sides, though 
T have not attempted to conceal my sympathies, I make no 
apology, if I have said hard things of the Papacy. For 
Catholicism as a religion I trust I have shown all respect ; 
the Papacy gud political institution is subjoct to political 
criticism, and I have said less than the truth rather than 
more. 

My object in writing this book has been a twofold one. 
First, ] have endeavourad to give a trustworthy account of a 
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chapter of modern history which has been most inadequately 
dealt with both at home and abroad, Outside a few limited 
studies, there is hardly an English or even a French writer who 
has treated the Italian history of the century with much pre- 
tence to acourney or rescarch ; and bulky as is tho material 
published in Italy, Italian historians have not been success- 
ful in weaving the material into any very well-proportioned 
or readable whole. My second aim has been to make the 
re-birth of a noble and friendly nation better understood in 
fs country which knows litile really of Italy. The English- 
man’s knowledge of the Italian Revolution is summed, it 
has been seid, in the belief that it had something to do with 
Garibaldi and a red shirt, A leading London nowspapor 
recently urged the Italians in all seriousness to take some 
steps in the direction of Cavour’s Free Church, forgetting 
that this was done a quarter of a century ago; and many a 
lecture on their recent troubles would have been spoilt by a 
rudimentary knowledge of their history of the last forty 
years, The tie, that united so closely the English and 
Italians of the last generation, soems slackening, and it noeds 
more mutual knowledge to cement the sympathy again. 
For the materials of the book I have had recourse to 
almost all the published matter of any importance (nearly 
900 works in all), excepk (2) contemporary journals as a 
rule, and (¢) some literature out of print and not to be seen 
in England. I hope that these pages do not suffor seriously 
from either omission, From such small acquaintance as I 
have with the Italian press of the Revolution, I have found it 
of no great value, and it is remarkable how little such a book 
as Goris Storia della rivoluzione ttaliana, based on a careful 
study of tho nowspapers of tho timo, adds to our knowledge, 
The second omission has been due to an inability to consult 
any library outside England, The splendid collection of 
modern Italian books at the British Musoum has fow gape, 
but it has some, and it is singularly doficiont in the govern- 
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montal publications of the Kingdom of Italy, Henoo I have 
only been able to study the proceedings of parliament after 
1859 in isolated collections of speeches, and I have not seon 
all the Green Books, which were first published in 1865. 
It is eay, however, to exaggerate the value of official publi- 
cations, Foreign Offices have ao carefully bowdlorized their 
“books ”—blue, yellow, green—that they generally conceal 
what the historian most wants to know. They are, says 
Signor Bonghi, “only the stuff in the shop-window.” * In- 
discretions,” he adds, “supply the true materials ;" and to 
discover the springs of diplomacy, the writer finds that his 
safest reliance is in memoirs, letters, reported conversations, 
Dowa to 1860 tho Itolian historian is choked with the 
abundance of these, The eagerness of the Italians to pub- 
lish everything, however trivial, that bears on the Revolution, 
reaches almost to a literary mania. But the student, who 
wades through the dismal morasses of correspondence, can 
pick up gems, Even of “documents,” as to whoso talismania 
virtue I own to something of a heterodox scepticism, there is 
no small wealth, Historians owe much to the Revolution 
for publishing the records of the governments, which it upset 
in 1848 and 1859. Italian statesmen have allowed papers to 
be published, which by diplomatic canons should have been 
hidden in the most secret recesses of the Foreign Ministry; 
culminating of course in that masterpioce of “indiscretion,” 
Ls Marmora’s Un po’ pitt di luce. Even the Archives, down 
at least to 1860, have beer to a certain extent opened to a 
few historians, such as N. Bianchi, Nisco, Sansone. None 
tho less it is true that all recent history must be more or 
oes provisional, till the oupboards of government offices give 
up their secrots, and letters and memoirs, now withheld, see 
the light of day. This applies in Italian history especially 
to the period since 1860. Here, though we have the great 
collection of Ricasoli papers and many records of considerable 
though less importance, wo wait for the papers of Minghotti 
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and Rattazzi, Crispi and Visconti-Venosta, before the his- 
torian can tread safe ground. Still, in spite of this caution, 
I doubt whether future research will seriously modify the 
conclusions that can be drawn from existing material, 

Of the defects of this book no ons can be more conscious 
than the author. In spite of every care, it has no doubt its 
misjudgments and its inaccuracies. I shall value the kindly 
offices of any whose criticiams may enable me to correct 
these. 

I wish, in conclusion, to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to my friend Mr. Okey for very valuable assistance; to the 
authorities at the British Museum; to M, Pierre Arminjon ; 
te M. Clapartde; and to Mossrs. Dent for their permission 
to reprint a portion of my Introduction to Mr. Okey’s 
translation of Mazzini. 

BOLTON KING. 


Gaxpor, Warwtcn, 
Tovember 1808. 
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A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY 


CHAPTER I 
NAPOLEON 
1814-1815 


Italy im the Highteenth Century, Narongox ano Imaty, Resulta of the 
‘French Rule. Eugéne Beaubarnais; Parties at Milan; the Austrians 
‘ovenpy Lombanty. Napoleon et Fibs, Monet: hie campaign and 
death. Tum Conanmes oF Vrenva, and tho Pope; Piedmont and 
‘Austria; Annezation of Genos, Position of Austria in Italy, The 
national opposition, 


Ar the beginning of the nineteenth century there was little 
consciousness in Italy of any national existence. The 
memory, indeed, of days when Rome gave her laws to the 
western world had never been forgotten. The policy of 
the Guelfs was at bottom a half-understood striggle to 
free Italy from foreign rule. But even when the eightecath 
century saw the practical extinction of the Spanish domina- 
tion, saw Austria confined to the north and Piedmont 
advancing in its slow, patient march, Italians were still 
content with the loose concourse of petty states that took 
the place of a nation. The latter half of the century was 
an age of peace and reform, the age of Joseph IT. and 
Leopold I, of Tannucci and Beccaria, It loft Italy fairly 
prosperous, fairly advanced in social legislation, but a 
country whose life was in its momories and its arts, tho 
eautiful woman-land of poetry, to be sung and caressed 
and coveted, but debarred from liberty and indepondones. 
The French Revolution broke roughly in on this, on the 
soft Iuxuriousness, the polished immorality, the show of 
Yor. L a 
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religion. The invasions of 1796 and 1801 tumbled the 
princelings; and tho orcation of the Napoloonio republics 
and kingdoms roughly swept away for ever the old political 
and gocial order, 

Italy was the only country where Napoleon intentionally 
encouraged the spirit of nationality. Contemptuous as he 
was of the men who helped to fight his battles and fill his 
treasury, he foresaw that unity of manners and language 
and literature was bound sconcr or later to make a single 
nation of Italy? Pride in his Italian descent, sympathy 
for the historic home of Cesarism, the traditional policy 
of France which bade him erect here a barrier against 
Ausiria, made his Italian schemes dear to him. In more 
senses than one Napoleon is the founder of modern Italy. 
Materially and socially she gained much from the French 
rule. It abolished feudalism, where it still survived, gave 
her uniform and enlightened laws, opened a carcer to talent, 
stimulated industry into new life. The dissolution of the 
monasteries holpod to redeem the national dcbt and rovo- 
lutionised the land system. Primary schools covered all 
Lombardy nd Naples. Italian soldicrs brought back from 
Napoleon's campaigns a proud name for bravery and 
endurance, and tho whole nation braced itself to a more 
strenuous life. Politically the results of Napoleon's system 
were as far-reaching. The prestige of the princes was 
shaken for ever. The ten states of the peninsula had 
vanished; the esst—Piedmont, the Genovesate, Parma, 
Tuscany, and the Papal States up to the Apennines—had 
been annexed to France; Lombardy, Venetia, Modena, 
Romagna, and the Marches formed the kingdom of Italy 
under the emperor's stepson, Eugina Beauharnais, as 
viceroy; Naples was a dependant kingdom under Murat. 
The three states had many mutual connections, and even 
something of s common administration. Thought and 
speech, though not yet free, were less stifled than under 
the old order. The middle landed and professional classes 
had a share in the government ; and though in the annexed 


_ | Mémoires de Napoléon, Il. 118, 119; Louis Napoléon, {dées Napeléon~ 
fennca, 150. : 
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provinces the civil service was filled with Frenchmen, in 
the kingdom of Italy every official save the viceroy was 
a native. 

But Napoleon fell, and with him his ‘Italian creation. 
His work, in spite of the good it wrought, had cleshed too 
much with national sentiment and prejudices. Over 60,000 
Italians had perished in Spain and Russia for a cause that 
‘was not their own; the financial burdens were heavy; the 
political polico and censorship betrayed that the Empire 
and liberty could not live together; the cities resented the: 
plunder of their art-galleries; Napoleon's affronts to the + 
Pope offended the religion and patriotism of the mass of 
Italians. But his work survived his rule, and the memory 
of the Kingdom of Italy remained enshrined with the 
patriots, a glorified ideal, its tyranny and its burdens 
forgotten, “‘an augury and an incitement to greater things.” 
His enemies were forced to recognise the national life, to 
which he had given birth; ond in the last great struggle 
against him, the Allies had tried to rouse the country with 
tho cry of Italian Independence. 

In 1814 the Napoleonic system was crumbling fast in 
Italy as elsewhero. When the emporor fell back across the 
Rhine in the preceding autumn, he ordered Eugéne to” 
evacuate Italy and join him with his forces. The viceroy 
rofused; he was not altogether disloyal, and he indignantly 
refused to share in the treachery that Murat was contem- 
plating; but in his half-hearted way he loved his adopted ¥ 
country, and hoped in the Empire's impending wreck to - 
suatch the crown of Northern Italy for his own head. To 
keep his fortune independent of Napoleon's was indecd his 
only hope of success, for the French rule had become hateful, 
since the disasters of the Russian campaign had thrown its 
failings into blacker prominence. The army and much of , 
the civil service were faithful to him; and a few others, who 
saw in his crown the fairest hope of Italian indepondence, 
gave him e lukewarm backing, But he was too closely ~ 
bound up with the order that was passing; Italian patriot 
as in a way he was, he was still a Frenchman; the im-~ 
morality of his court, the dishonesty of many of his officials, 
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his refusal to turn against the emperor, al] helped to destroy 
his remaining shreds of popularity. At Milan the mass of 
opinion was divided between the partisans of Austria and 
the so-called Italian Party. All who cared only for peace, 
all who still rogardod Franco az the groater danger, all who, 
in Foxeolo’s phrase, “ wera willing to bow to any foreigner 
who promised them the thousandth part of what he robbed 
them of” were preparing the road for Austria's return. 
They remambered the mild semi-independence of Maria 
Theresa's and Joseph's reigns; during the past year the 
Viennese statesmen had been profuse in promises to respect: 
liberty and nationality; and there wero honest patriots, who 
hoped to win from them Home Rule and something of 
constitutional Iiberty. But the majority of the Milanese 
nobles wore as opposed to Austria as to Eugene, and under 


, the lead of Federigo Confalonieri they organised the “ Italian 


Liberal Party.” Their policy belied their name; so long 
as they secured the independence of the existing Kingdom 
of Italy, they cared little whether it were under an Austrian 
or an English or an Italian prince. Fow had any thought 
of a bigger national life Confalonieri himself perhaps had 
fome conception of an united Italy under the House of 
Savoy ;? but the majority thought more of preserving for 
Milan its metropolitan rank and court, of winning back for 
the Lombard nobles the privileges that the French had 
destroyed ; none would accept the one man who might have 
saved Italian freedom. Eugene, deserted by the noblos, saw 
that his only chance lay in summoning the electoral colleges 
(the pseudo-reprosentative element in Napoleon's constitution) 
and appealing to the people, But he shrank from a stop 
which seemed to stamp him as disloyal to Napoleon. He 
took a cowardly middle course, and asked the Milanese 
Senate to take the responsibility he himself declined, and 
beg his crown from the Allies ‘The senate substituted 
a pale eulogy of the viceroy, which showed too plainly 
that it was weary of him. It was itself, however, hardly 


2 Casatl, Confalonieri, 1. 84, 2615 Boxfadini, Missoeecolo, 78, 1575 
Bianchi, Diplomazia, 1. 79, 448; Botts, Storia, TV. 31-532 For the full 
titles of works referred ta in the footnotes, see Bibliography in Vol. II. 
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more popular than Engéne, and the rival parties outside 
combined to overthrow senate and viceroy together. As 
soon as the news of Napoleon's abdication arrived, the 
Italian Party seized the weapon that Eugéne had refused, 
and demanded the convocation of the electoral colleges, 
The mob was set in motion to frighten tho senate into 
acquiescence (April 20, 1814), and when it had sacked the 
senato-house, it hurried off to find a victim in Prins, the 
hated Minister of Finance. Half-murdering him, they 
dragged his still living body through the streets till it was 
mangled past recognition, With whom lay the responsi 
bility of the crime is a problem still unsolved. Some of 
the Austrian party doubtless wished to furnish a pretext 
for occupation; Confalonieri was cbarged with playing 
more or less guilty part, and probably he helped to raise 
@ storm, which escaped his control, and went to excesses 
ho did not foresee Pino, the commander of the garrison, 
hoping perhaps to win a crown, as his brother-generals, 
Bernadotte and Murat, hed done before him, had neglected 
to send the troops that might have saved Prina’s life. But 
whatover sharo of guilt lay with each party, tho advantage 
rested with the friends of Austria, Eugéne’s army indeed 
‘wes eager to march on Milan and avonge Prina's death, but 
the viceroy shrank from civil war. The senate quictly 
disappeared, and tho municipal council appointed a pro- 
visional regency, composed almost solely of the men, whose 
interests stopped short at the old Duchy of Milan, and who 
‘were willing to see it parted from the destinies of Italy and 
under Austrian rule. The electoral colleges were summoned, 
but only from the small fraction of the kingdom, that spoke 
the pure Lombard dialect” To satisfy public opinion, the 
regency sent Confalonieri to the Allies to ask for indepen- 
dence and a constitution; but consciously or unconsciously 
they were playing the Austrian game, When Confalonieri 
arrived at Paris, he found that the fate of Lombardy was 
sealed. Eugino bad already tamely surrondored to Bolle- 





* Canati, op. cit, L 31-85, 267-270; Botta, op. cit, IV. 533; Maroncelli, 
Addisions, 115 Bontartia, op. ci, 113, 147: Gualterto, Rivclpimenti, 1. 385 
386; Least de Pone, Etudes, 63-64; D'Ancona, Confalonieri, 2 10-21 
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garde, the Austrian general, and abdicated (April 26); and 
Bollegarde, using gentle words, arrived late in May at Milan, 
where he threw off the mask, and proclaimed the aanexation 
of Lombardy to the Austrian Empire. But his position was 
still not secure, An edict dissolving the Freemason Lodges 
showed how much he feared the secret societies, which the 
French had left behind, The army was prepared to support 
Murat, and only the cowardice of its generals and Pino’s 
treachery delayed the plot, till Bellegarde could take his pre- 
cautions and send the generals to the prison of tho Spiolberg. 
Even then the Italian patriots did not despair. So 
Jong as Napoleon was at Elba, ho might return to power, 
and tho t: umph of the reaction had identified his cause 
with the people's. Negotiations ran briskly between him 
and the patriots, who hoped that he might yet lead the 
Italians to victory, and make their national unity bis las® 
great work.' Another inan was trying to attach the 
Nationalist and Napoleonic parties to himself. Joachim 
Murat had risen from humble origins to be one of 
Napoleon's greatest generals, his brother-in-law, and King 
of Naples, a foarless soldier, a good-natured ruler, but 
luxurious, capricious, unprinoipled, with little real affection 
for his people, and an overweening belief in his own state- 
craft, His position had long been a dangerous one. His 
independent policy hed drawn down on him Napoleon's 
anger, and the emperor was prepared to sacrifice him to 
the Neapolitan Bourbons, if it served his designs. On the 
other hand if Napoleon fell, the Allies were little likely to 
spare his lieutenant, Between the two dangors he saw his 
safest course in winning Italian affection. As early as 1811 
he had been roady to pose as the champion of Italian 
autonomy against France. But he was equally ready to 
trim to the Allies; he had intrigued with them in 1813, 
before he went to Dresden to command Napoleon's cavalry, 
and early in the next year (January 11) he concluded a 
1 Bianohl, op. oit, I. 78 quoting tram La verité sur tea cent jours ; Cunt, 
Oronistoria, 1]. 33-35; Castlereagh Correspondence, 3rd series, If. 211. See 
Napoleon's curious remarks in Wellington, Supp. Deapaicles, IX. 269. When 


he escaped from Elba, Talleyrand thought that ke wonld go to Italy and 
raise the fing of Italian Independence. 
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secret treaty with Austria (to which England was party), 
by which she promised him Naples and a slico of Papal 
territory in return for his recognition of her claims to 
- Lombardy. But neither side was sincere; Austria was in- 
triguing to depose him, and he was negotiating with Eugéne 
for a common defence of Italy. Engine’s comparative 
loyalty to Napoleon prevented an understanding with ono 
whom he regarded as a traitor; and with the emperor's 
fall and the entry of the Austrians into Lombardy, Murat’s 
position became daily more critical, It was the maxim of 
the Allies, that, except where it was inconvenient to their 
own ambitions, tho “legitimate” governments should be 
everywhere restored, and in their eyes Murat could only 
count as an usurper. Still thoy would probably have lef 
him in possession, for at present they had no actual proof 
Qf his duplicity, and failing proof, Lord Liverpool urgod 
that honour and prudence alike forbade any attempt to 
oust him? But while pleading his cause to the Allies, and 
protesting his especial devotion to Austria, Murat was 
corresponding with Napoleon, and again making overtures 
to tha Italian patriots Ha hurried on reforms at Naples 
long-delayed. ‘The purchasers of church lands, fosring that 
a restoration would confiscate their properties, were united 
in his support; and his generals, who were the real power 
in the country, were prepared to back his designs, if he 
would grant a constitution. 

Napeleon’s escape from Elba decided him to make a 
bold bid for Italian favour. Parrying his generals’ demands, 
he marched his army northwards, and, raising the cry of 
Italian Independence, declared war against Austria (March 
30, 1815), Tho Pope, though he had professed his sym- 
pathy,’ fled from Rome, and Murat overran the Marches 
and Umbria. Defeating the Austrians at Cesena, he ad- 
vanced to Bologna‘ and Modena; and had he gone on 
gers Monee, I 516; Colleta, Sorin TI. 161+ onto Fogel, Sori 

c 
4 Wellington, op. cit, TX. 212, 399, 486-492, 496-497 j Onatlerengh, ep. eit, 
Tage Tags Blanc, op ey La. 
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¢ Where Rossini rodeo a Hymn of Independence for him, 
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boldly to Milan, he might have rallied ‘the veterans of Piod- 
mont and Lombardy to his flag, and for the moment at 
Joast have crushed the Austrians, But Bentinck’s treachor- 
ous advice’ dissuaded him; and when he learned that 
England’s professed friendliness was only a cloak, and found 
little enthusiasm for his cause outside Bologna, he fell back 
by slow stages. He was still succossful in soveral skirmishes, 
and a pitched battle at Macerata (May 3) was undecided. 
But the same night the news came that the Austrians had 
captured Aquila, and were cutting off his retreat. The 
loyalty of bis generals was doubtful; the retiring troops 
were more or less demoralised. He still hoped to rouse the 
Neapolitans by granting a constitution, and prolong the 
defence behind the Volturno, But his fleet surrendered to 
the English, the Anglo-Sicilian forces were advancing from 
the south, the Neapolitans themselves were paralysed by 
panic; and Murat, recognising that his case was desperate, 
gave up his sword to tho English admiral. The last hopo 
of Italian freedom had vanished, but the restless indomitable 
man made ono more bid for power. Obliged aftor Waterloo 
to fly from the White Terror in Provence, he retired to 
Corsica, where he found himself still strong in the lustro of 
Napoleon's memory. Encouraged to try what his prestige 
could win in Itely,? he started in September for the Neapo- 
Titan shore. But his ships were scattered by a storm, and 
he landed with a handful of men at Pizzo in Calabria His 
appeals to the people found no rosponsa, and he was easily 
captured. “In vain the English wied to save his life, in 
vain he claimed to be tried by his peers, the sovereigns of 
Europe. The Bourbons were resolved upon his doom, and 
the bold adventurer who, from whatever motive, had been 
the first champion of Italian independence, had a mock 
trial,'and was shot in cold blood. 

Now that Napoleon was crushed, the Allies mado haste 
to bury their pledgos, The Congress of Vienna had already 


1 Bianchi, op. elt, 1. 169 ; eve Wellington, op. ott, IL 395. 

2 The ramocrs that he was dosoyed by the Boarbon government were 
probably unfounded. See Riv. stor. dit risorg., 1. o87, in review of De Baseo- 
nay's Ler derniers mois de Murat, 
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sealed the fate of Italy. England and Austria repudiated 
with small compunction the promises their gonerals had 
made in their name. The sovereigns had had their use 
of tho national spirit, and threw it over whon it claimed 
its pay; all but the Czar Alexander put off the mask of 
liboralism, and Castloreagh told the Lombard doputies that 
constitutions were “ expensive experiments.” To the states- 
men at Vienna the Italian question was merely one of 
political equilibrium, and De Maistro in vain protosted that 
“nations are something in the world”? Besides, Italy was 
8 convenient spoil, where portions might be carved for im- 
portunate claimants of thrones, But though the Allies were 
at. one in ignoring Italian aspirations, each had its theory as 
to the methods of partition, England and Russis could 
not allow the peninsula to become an appanage of Austria. 
‘They would perhaps have preferred her entire exclusion ; 
‘but Russia was greedy to swallow new territory in Poland, 
and to smooth her way to this was ready to compromise in 
Italian questions. Austria was confirmed in her earlier 
possession of Lombardy, and won Venetia (already held for 
the eight yours between Campoformio and Presburg) and 
the Valtelline. But neither Metternich’s proposal to abolish 
the Temporal Power in her favour, nor his more modest 
attempt to secure a slice of Romagna, found any encour- 
agement from tho Allics. Still, in the early days of the 
‘Congress, there was no thought of restoring the northern 
Legations to the Popo; Prussia wanted them for the King 
of Saxony, Alexander for his new client Eugtne Beauhsrnais, 
Francis of Modena for himself. Jt was not till Napoleon 
had landed from Elba and bid for the Pope's support 
by offering to guarantee his dominions in their entirety, 
that the adroit diplomacy of Cardinal Consalvi won back 
Romagna. Even now the Allies wished to grant it Home 
Rule and it needed all Consalvi's strategy to secure full 
rights of sovereignty for his master. 


1 De Maintre, Corrsspondence, IL. 8; La Maison de Savoie, at ; 89 Oanti, 
+p. ch, IL 89-9 De Maisize at this time was Picdmonioss ambassador 
‘a6 &t, Petersburg, * Bianchi, op. oi L 7. 

* This wan the Aldini achome of Home Role, ees below, Vol. IL, p17. 
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Foiled in Central Italy, Austria turned for compensation 
to the north, and found a yet stiffer foe in Piedmont. Either 
stato recognised that there was no lasting room in Italy for 
both, Early in the Congress Piedmont made a bid for 
Lombardy; but though five years boforo tho Allios had 
arranged to give it to her, she now found herself unsup- 
ported.’ Austria retaliated by a long and persistent effort to 
gain the Upper Novarese, which gave the command of the 
Simplon, But though the Powers were willing to lot her 
take Lombardy, they had no desire to see her too powerful, 
and in spite of English support, she had to content herself 
with tho Ticino frontier. In its early days the Congress 
had intended to give Savoy to France; but the Piedmon- 
tes played a helpful part in the Hundred Days, and the 
Allies, anxious after Waterloo to weaken France by every 
possible means, were glad, in spite of Austria's protest, to 
reward them with the ancient patrimony of their kings. 
Austria, baulked again, wos probably intriguing to bar from 
the succession the Carignano branch of the Savoy House, 
and thus, os King Victor Emmanuel had no ohildron, to 
eventually secure the throne of Piedmont through the 
female line for tho Austrian Duke of Modena? But Victor 
Emmanuel would have no dictation from the Austrians; 
and when they seemed indisposed to withdraw their troops 
from Alossandria, the king was prepared to fight rather than 
suffer their lengthened presence in his territory. In vain 
Austria spread before him offers of favourable alliance, and 
schemes of an Italian league under her own presidency, To 
escape her special tutelage, he was willing, at De Maistre's 
advice, to join the Holy Alliance. 

It was from no good will towards her that Piedmont 
came from the Congress with a territorial gain. The Allies 
hed decreed the doom of Genoa, “ Republics were no longer 
fashionable,” as the Czar told the Genoese deputation; the 
Congross, always possessed by dread of French aggrossion, 
wished to see a military state in possession of the Riviera, 


» Bianchi, op. oié, I. 51, 57, 58. Tcan nd no support for the suuxement io 
Gualierio, op. cit, I. 500, and Pinelli, Storia, 11. 393, that England offered 
Lombardy 10 Victor Emmantel on condition of bis granting a constitution, 

+ Bianobl, op. cit., I. 108-114, 
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and Castlereagh, who thought less of English honour than 
of erippling Franco, was quick to ropudiate Bontinck’s pledges 
tothe Genoese that their independence should be respected.* 
‘Their country was consigned to its old rival, Piedmont. 
In vain they protested against a “foreign domination”; in 
vain they offered to sacrifice the republic, if only they might 
keep their independence, or at least Home Rule They 
pleaded to doaf oars, and Genoa was tossed a fow poor 
crumbs of local government for her solace. At the time, 
however, it seomed doubtful whether the annexation would 
add to the strength of Piedmont. The old enmity between 
the two states, the incompatibility of a semi-feudal despotism 
and s commercial democracy, ‘made men despair of any 
real fusion. But the pressure of » common despotism and 
common commercial interests were too strong for ancient 
grudges, and the removal of one more boundary helped on 
the unity of Italy. 

But while Piedmont alone among Italian states came 
out stronger from the Congress, Austria, in spite of her re- 
buffs, had won for herself a commanding power in Italy. 
Indirectly her strength reached far beyond the limits of her 
own provinces, Austrian princes ruled in Tuscany, and 
Modena, and Parma. She garrisoned by treaty righte 
Piacenza, and Ferrara, and Comacchio; some day she 
hoped to havo the whole of Romagns.? Sho had almost 
unlimited control over the duchies of the Po valley. Tus- 
cany, though it stood out against her larger claims of 
suzerainty, bound itself to make neither peace nor war 
without her consent. Ferdinand of Naples had concluded 
a secret treaty, pledging himself to make no separate 
alliances, and grant no liberties to his subjects beyond those 
which obtained in Lombardy and Venetia 

But strong as Austria was, the very fach of her pre- 
dominance roused more or less suspicion in almost every 

Lit ia iffcult to say whether Bentinck had any authority from the 
‘oglish Government for bis promises, Castlereagh doniod It ; Wellington, 
op. es, IX. Gg ; Castlereagh, op. cif, 1 434. But from w IL 18, 221, it would 
‘spear that Bentinck made bis promise with Castlereagh’s knowledge. 

» Binachi, op. cit,, I. 222; Gualterio, op cit, IIT 3383 Gouvernement Tempore, 
109; contra Metternich, Mémoires, ILL 82 ; nee Riv. stor, del risorg. I. 340. 
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Italian Court, Piedmont, fronted by the unbroken stretch 
of the empire from the Ticino to the Carpathians, feared for 
her very existence. The Pope, knowing well that Austria's 
designs on the Legations only slumbered, could not but'be 
suspicious of her every move. ‘Tuscany was ruled by patriotic 
statesmen, who struggled long and successfully to free their 
country from her tutelage. Already there were signs of open 
opposition, Piedmont had killed tha schemes of an Austrian 
league; Rome refused with coolness the alliance, which 
Metternich offered her as the best “protection against the 
gates of hell” ; the two states joined with Tuscany to raject 
proposals, which would have given him control of the postal 
‘communications of the peninsula. The princes might fall 
back on her in a struggle with their subjects, but they 
vould nover willingly bocomo her vassals. Tho spirit of 
Italian independence had resched even to the Courts. 

‘And vague and disorganised though it was, the sense of 
@ common nationality was making quick strides among the 
people. Genoa, ib is truc, was as yet irreconcilable to 
Torin; the Milanese had tried to sever their lot from that 
of North Italy; Venice wanted her old independence ; Sicily 
and Naples were at, bitter feud. But in spite of all, com- 
munity of memories and wrongs was consolidating a national 
sense, and the contrast of the Restoration with the enlighten- 
ment of the French rule was creating a movement hostile 
alike to native oppression and Austrian domination. For a 
moment patriots hed hoped that Murat would freo, perhaps 
unite, all Italy." Now they were beginning to look to the 
House of Savoy as the “one Italian race of princes,” and 
though Piedmont was reluctant to sink herself in a wider 
state, Lombards and Romagnuols were looking for the 
day when she must expand into a North Italian king- 
dom. And though they were very few who as yet dared 
hope in an united Italy, there were plans abroad among the 
thinkers to raorganise the peninsula in a federation of three 
constitutional states, which would leave no room for either 
Austria or the Temporal Power. 


1 Gouvernement Tenpordl, o7- 
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THE CARBONARI 
1815-1824 


‘Tux Restonatton in Piedmont, Lomberdy-Venetia, Tuscany, the Papal 
States, Naples, Sicily. Tia character; Francis of Modena. Dis- 
content,’ Tnx Cazpowant. The Ooncilistor, Revoumios oF 
Narigs: Naples, 1815-1820; revolution breaks out; constitution 
granted ; Murattista and Carbonari ; Sicily, 1815-1820; revolution 
of Palermo; Naples and Sicily ; Florestano Pepe attacks Palermo; 
Anstria and Naplee; Parliament repudiates Fl. Pepe treaty; the 
king goes to Laybach ; the Austrian juvasion, REvoLonioN oF 
Prepwowr: the Cerbonari in Piedmont ; Charles Albert ; the army 
rises ; Charles Albert Regents the revolution collapses, Movemenia 
in ‘Modena and Romagna, Character of the revolution ; weakness 
of feeling of Unity, Ferdinand’s revenge and death, Chazles Felix. 


‘Tam Congress of Vienna partitioned Italy into,cight states, 
‘Piedmont (nd the Austrian provinces divided| the north; 
the Papal ‘States,STuscany, the petty duchies of Modens, 
Parma, and*Lucca occupied the centre; the kingdom of 
TNaplee covered the: exvihorn:meinlend and? ‘Sicily. Parma 
was given to Maria Louisa, the Austrian princess, who hed 
‘boen Napoleon's wife; Lucca went to another Maria Louisa, 
of the Spanish Bourbons who reigned at Parma before the 
revolution, All the other states, except the suppressed 
republics of Veniée atid Gonos, rotamed to their old rulers 
‘As in Spain and Germany, the princes were welcomed back 
not only by the friends of the old order but by the mass of 
the people, to whom they represented the national protest 
against French absorption. Even a tyrant like Ferdinand 
of Naples met the same welcome that greeted the better 
Princes. Safe on their thrones, better and worse alike set 
themselves to undo the revolution, It was impossible, 
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indeed, to ignore much of the reform that the French had 
introduced; but even where the form of the new order was 
preserved, the Restoration tried to kill its spirit, 

Victor Emmanuel was welcomed back to Piedmont with 
clamorous loyalty. He had the qualities of his race; he 
was kindly and well-intentioned. But he hated innovation ; 
all roform smacked to him of revolution, and now that he 
had, as he believed, the revolution at his feet, he hastened 
to swoep away its every trace. He threatened to recognise 
no law passed during his exile, to own no civil servant who 
did not figure in the directory of the year when the French 
drove him out. The anachronisms of the old order cama 
back, the legal abuses, the feudal privileges, monasteries and 
ecclesiastical courts, the disabilities of Jews and Protestants. 
For the moment it was feared that civil marriages contracted 
under the French rule would not be recognised, that pur 
chasers of church lands would be compelled to surrender. But 
the Restoration was soon shorn of its worst excesses. Victor 
Emmanuel found himself forced to compromise with the 
possive resistance of his people. The directory of 1798 was 
quietly dropped; provincial councils were instituted; the 
prorogative was less used to override the law. Officials of 
the French period found their way into the Ministry itself, 
and the accossion to office of Prospero Balbo (1817), their 
most distinguished administrator, seemed to herald further 
reforms. But though some real progress was made, the 
Jesuits crept back, and critics complained that tho govern- 
ment still united the worst features of the old order and of 
the French rule—the obscurantism of the first, the political 
police and centralization of the latier. 

The mass of the Lombards and Venetians were well 
pleased when the Austrians, in taking possession, erected 
the provinces into a kingdom, and instituted the Central 
Congregations? which in time, it was hoped, would grow 
into representative institutions. The new rule, Metternich 
promised, should “conform to Italian character and customs,” * 
and it seamed as if the rights of nationality were to obtain 
recognition even from the Austrian government. All the 

2 Bee below, p. 57. 
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more pungent was the disappointment, when the Lombards 
found that the taking phrases were empty words. . The 
Austrian law was introduced; contrary, it seams, to Met- 
ternich’s advice, Austrians and Tyrolese seized on the higher 
posts in the administration; conscription was enforced. in 
spite of the promises of 1814. The emperor let it be 
known that he “wanted not learned men, but submissive 
and loyal subjects”; and the brutality and insolence of the 
Austrian soldiery showed the Italians in what light they 
were regarded by their new rulers, 

4 In Tuscany the reaction was less pronounced. No at- 
tempt was made indeed to restore Leopold L’s liberal local 
institutions, which Napoleon had sacrificed to his centraliza- 
tion, But though most of Napoleon’s Code was swept 
away, Leopold’s Code, which came back again, was in 
some respects as advanced. The Tuscan statesmen of the 
Restoration were not blind to the world’s growth; the 
Grand Duke, it is said, would have given a representative 
Parliament, but for the veto of Vienna The police system, 
exeerable in theory, was mild in practice; after angry debate 
with Rome the monks were restored to only a part of their 
possessions, and the Jesuits, as in Lombardy, were rigorously 
shut out. 

Romo was saved by Consalvi from the worst extremes 
of reaction, Many of the ecclesiastics would have welcomed 
@ root-and-branch destruction of the French reforms, and 
tho prayer of the great Roman nobles for # lay government 
wes scornfully tossed back; Pius VIL, the gentle, amiable 
Pope, whom Napoleon had dragged into captivity, could 
easily have beon won to the bigots, But Consalvi returned 
triumphant from Vienna, and his success at the Congress 
made him master of the government. The state, which he 
had saved, he hoped to make strong by centralization and _ 
moderate reform. He had learnt, with the other statesmen 





of E tow much of the strength of France lay in the 
unity ¢ ly administration. Ho was no blind reactionary, 
and, ‘hou.}i far from boing a Liberal, he was sensitive to 
the vpixin:. of Europe, and wished to see the Papal 


2 Tivaronl, Dominio Auseriaeo, 11. 5. 
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dominions ereditably governed and their peoples prosperous, 
Even the Papacy, he saw, must recognise “tho new habits, 


new opinions, new lights, which political economy had~ 


fortified and spread.” His aim was to create 6 strong 
bureaucracy, immediately dependent on the Pope, and free 
alike from control of cardinals and people. The Legates 
who ruled the provinces were made to feel that they were 
no longer sovereign princes as of old. But, though Consalvi 
earnestly attempted to moderate the excesses of the restora- 
tion, he was not able, perhaps he hardly wished, to prevent 
it from bringing back many of the old abuses, the feudal 
privileges, the obsolete administration, the uncertain and 
complicated law. ~ Church lands wore restored, and the pur- 
chasers imperfectly indemnified ; the Jesuits were solemnly 
reinstated, And when the great cardinal tried to reform 
the law and encourage education, the growing opposition 
foiled him; he had the support of the nobles and educated 
middle classes, but he found himself baffled by priestly and 
popular antegouism, and Pius’ timid scruples, He gave up 
reform in disgust, and devoted his remaining years to the 
embellishment of Rome. 

‘At Naples, Ferdinand, obliged to outbid Murat, had 
prepared a proclamation promising a constitution’ (May 1, 
1815), but suppressed it when the news came of his rival's 
rapid downfall. The government kept its hand on the 
émigrés and clergy, who returned hot for revenge. But 
though the purchasers of church lands were recognised, the 
émigrés got back their property, and the promised amnosty 
found limited observance. Sicily, which had sheltered the 
king in his oxilo, was rewarded with trae Bourbon ingrati- 
tude. The old Norman Constitution had remained intact 
till 1812, when an attempt on the part of the king to 
tax without consent of Parliament led to a quarrel be- 
tween crown and barons, and, under the influence of Lord 
William Bentinck, who commanded the English garrison, 
tho popular party carried what was practically a copy of the 
English Constitution. Liberties, to which the king had 

2 Sansona, Rirolusimé, 274; Colletta, Storia, II. 410; Gualtorio, Rivul- 
gimenti, IL, 169; Bepo, Narrative, 86. 
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sworn, and England given her moral guarantee, might seem 
seoure in spite of triumphant reaction, But the court at 
Naples feared the contagion of parliamentary government 
so close at hand; and Ferdinand, by his treaty with Austria,) 
hsd implicitly pledged himself to abolish the constitution, 
The English Government, after some hesitation, was per- 
suaded to throw over tho Sicilians, and A’ Court, the British 
minister at Naples, lent himself to undo Bentinck’s work, 
and perjure his country in Sicilian eyes. The ancient 
autonomy of Sicily was destroyed by an Act of Union 
(December 1816), which joined the island to Naples, and 
abolished the Sicilian flag and army. Despite a remnant 
of illusory privileges, Sicily had lost its independence; every 
one realised that it had lost its constitution too, and that, 
though parliament was still nominally recognized, it would 
never be summoned again. Fordinand and Castlereagh, in 
defiance of legal right and plighted word, had reduced the 
proud and ancient state to an appanage of Naples.” 
Reactionary, however, as the Restoration was, it was not 
cruel. The nobles and clergy sometimes thirsted for pro- 
seription, but, with the exception of Ferdinand, the princes 
who returned weré men of honesty and elevated purpose. 
However unable to understand the spirit of the new age, 
they had the welfare of the people at heart, and their 
government botwoon 1814 and 1820 was mild and in- 
creasingly so. But to the men of the Restoration the 
French rule had meant the breaking-up of the moral safo- 
guards on which society rested. It had, so they thought 
not without reason, weakened religion and endangered the 
family. They insisted on the re-establishment of strict 
paternal authority over the young, on the repeal of civil 
marriage and of the Napoleonic law of divorce. Education 
was given up to the clergy, security was taken for the 


3 See above, p. 11 

4 Mottomioh, Mémoires, TIT. 80 5 Castlereagh, op, ott, IIL. 287-285. 

* British ond Foreign State Payers, 1816-17, 552-3645 Blauchini, Napoli, 5345 
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Modern Europe, U1, 83 9, The Sicilians called Bentinck “William the Good,” 
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obligatory teaching of Catholic doctrine, the Universities 
were suspected and watched by the police, They had their 
best exponent in Duke Francis of Modena. The prince, 
who has been painted, Perhaps justly, as the worst tyrant 
of modern Italy, was in private lifo a pationt, kindly, 
courteous man, a devoted husband and father, a capable 
and hard-working ruler. His interest in his people was 

real. He wished’ to see justice speedy, taxation light 

regular; he aided with easy loans the needy possants 
of his state; in time of-famine his generosity was princely. 
Ho tried to raiso public morality by a bastardy law and the 
reclamation of the fallen, But beyond the rudimenta of 
morality and material well-being his light failed, He 
dreaded the political results of education, though a generous 
patron of art and such research as was safely dissevorod 
from polities. The teacher who led the young to liberal 
doctrines wos in his eyes the greatest of sinners. Ho held 
it a prince's sacred duty, at whatever cost to himself and 
subjects, to save socioty from Liberalism and its disinteg- 
rating influences. For this he supported the nobles and 
priesta, restored the suppressed monasteries, scattored dis- 
tinctions broadcast, for “rich proprietors,” he said, “are 
always grateful to any one who gives them titles” And 
more than on-baronial favour or priestly education ho relied 
on tho sword of the magistrate. In the “epidemic of 
eriticism and insubordination, which leads to the loss of 
eternal salvation and of earthly tranquillity,” it was “a false 
philanthropy,” he thought, to punish lightly. “The Liberals,” 
he said, “are sinners; pray for their repentance, but punish 
the unrepentant.”? 


But mild aa the reaction was, it was bound to come 
into conflict with all that was progressive in the nation, 
The great middle class, which had learnt its strength under 
the French rule, found its commerce paralysed by the 
customs-lipiea that divided state from stata, by the obsolete 


4 Galvani, Francero I¥,, ILI. 125-140, 1943 Bianchi, Dvooti, L. 74, 755 
‘Gantd, Croniztoria, II, 140-142, 1 sm inolined to disoredit the stories of bis 
commercial speclations, respecting which see Tivaroni, op, cit., 1. 611, 624. 
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economy that still informed the law; it angrily resented 
the return of privilege, of arbitrary law, of clerical assertion, — 
of intellectual stagnation. The armies, which had caught 
the democratic sense, which even in its worst times was 
prosont in the Napoleonic syatom, chafod at tho loss of social 
liberties, the promotion of émigré officers, the presence of 
the domineering Austrians, whom they had so often 
defeated. Theories of constitutional liberty thrived in such 
ground, |. Russian agents during Alexander's brief spell of 
Liberalism busily encouraged them. 2 English travellers 
brought an atmosphere of freer life, > The proovodings of 
the English and French parliaments, the movements of the 
Greck Hetsiria, were kesnly watched. There was brisk 
literary life in the north end centre, and all the younger 
generation resd“Alfieri and “Foscolo and “translations from 
Germany and England. Everywhere, so far as the police 
and the censorship would allow, men were dreaming or 
discussing the hopes, vague and speculative for the most 
part, of national regeneration. Disappointed Liberals, civil 
servants who had lost their posts, cashiored officers and 
soldiers of the grande armde longed for the unclouding of 
the froor dey, whos dawn Napoloon bad brought. | For 
the first time since Guelf days something of a national 
party oame into life under the auspices of the Carbonari, 
‘They were practically an offshoot of Italian Freemasonry, 
with similar statutes and ritual,’ but with a more definite 
political aim. The Freemasons had long been numerous 
and influential in the south of Italy, and the new society 
was founded by republican refugees, who fled from Joseph 
Bonaparte’s rule to the Abruzzi and Calabria. They were 
joined by others, whose only point of sympathy was a 
common hatred to French rule; and thus from the first it 
was uncertain whether they should be counted as re- 
publicans or royalists. But they were obviously useful 
allies sgainst the French, and as such wore oncouraged 
by Ferdinand and Bentinck. Murat in tho latter years 
of his reign tried to win them, but in vain, and their uppo- 
aition hastened his fall. After the Restoration Ferdinand 
+ Baint- Kame, Carbonari, 7-8. 
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naturally persecuted the men who had helped him to his 
throne, and his minister Canosa patronised the Calderari, 
the rival society which terrorised the Liberals, till Austria, 
anxious for some measure of decent government, persuaded 
Ferdinand to dismiss Canosa and dissolve them Whether 
persecuted or protected, the Carbonari spread apace through 
southern Italy. Their democratic and communistic doc- 
trines, their Christian phraseology swept in converts of dif- 
ferent parties; their dim power satisfied men whe were 
groping for authority in a state, whose official government. 
commanded no respect; their fantastic symbolism appaaled 
to an unedneated people, traditionally susceptible to the 
esoteric and mysterious They started with a high moral 
ideal; their leaders hoped to purify socioty, and initiate an 
ill-defined socialism, inspired half by Christianity, half by 
the philosophy of the eighteenth century. Their enigmatic 
prophecies were inspired by Christian mysticism ; “ Christ,” 
they said, “was the first victim of tyrants,” and the crucifix 
hung in every Carbonaro lodge’ They were even tender 
to the religious orders and the Popo, and sometimes droanit 
of a reformed Catholic church that he would lead. Their 
rules bresthed the susterest morality; sovere penalties 
threatened any immoral or dishonourable conduct from a 
member, and persons of ill-fame were rigorously oxoluded 
from the lodges, till, as large numbers thronged for admis- 
sion, the officers relaxed tho strictness of the serutiny. It 
is more difficult to say what was their political creed. It 
‘was impartod to tho higher grades only, and the rank-and- 
file were contented with vague formulas of liberty and 
rosistanco to tyrants.’ The more elaborate doctrines of the 
leaders seem to have been a strange compound of Roman 
Imperialism and tho democratic somi-socialistic teaching 
of Rousseau’s school. Sometimes they aimed at a federal 
government under the presidency of the Pope, sometimes at 


1 Frost, Storet Sorieties, 1. 214, 27 ; Canth, op. eit. IL 1305 Leopardi, Nar- 
rasioni, 10} Saint-Edme, op. sit, 15, 973 Crétineacoly, Liglise romaine, 
‘though the latter's docaments are of doubttal genuineness. 

* The oath of the highest grade, pledging them ta exterminate kings, was 
amere form : Pepe, Memoirs, 1. 277. 
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an united Italy with Rome for its capital; but the fantastic 
constitutions, which they loved to build, ran through every 
varying shade of republicanism and democratic monarchy, 
thongh the idea of Italian Independence was always present, 
A large number were more or less republicans, but the loose 
organization of « society, whose only links were personal 
and hierarchie, prevented any real unity of principle. ‘They 
wore practically a vast Liberal association, but with more 
power to destroy than to create. The threads of their 
complex organization were held by a supreme lodge, which 
sat at Naples. They had an elaborate administration of 
justice, with courts and juries, and penalties of boycotting 
or rarely of doath; and their independent laws and execu- 
tive were accepted by the people, as more trusted than 
those of a government associated with every cruelty and 
treachery. 

From Naples they spread northwards. The Carbonari, 
the Guelf Knights, the Adelfi of Piedmont and Parma, the 
Federali of Lombardy were hardly distinguishable sections 
of the great conspiracy, which prepared the revolution of 
1820-21. Tho earliest public symptom of the new spirit 
appeared in Lombardy, where it took a social and literary 
form Disaffoction had grown apace in the Austrian pro- 
vinces, as hope in tho Emperor's “paternal” government 
‘broke down. But the political instincts of the Lombards 
woro too woak to allow f more than passive discontent, 
Active interest was confined to section of the nobles and 
middle classes, especially st Milan and Brescia, Their 
chief was Confalonieri; but his aristocratic sympathies, 
thinly veneered with the more popular spirit of Napoleon's 
army, his Voltairean scepticism which had nothing in 
‘common with the new religious Liberalism, his want of 
stability and serupulousness, made him an ill leader of a 
party of reform. He and his followers introduced steam- 
Boats, spinning jennies, gas; they popularized Lancaster's 
methods of education. In the salons of Milan they met 





1 Saint Kame, op. off, 38-40, 112-1575 Riz. tor, del risorg., I. 560-5635 
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the Liberals of France and England—Madame de Staél, 
Byron, Hobhouse, Brougham. The Romanticist literature 
was just beginning to reach Italy} and the new school 
founded the Concifiatore magazine, under the editorship of 
the gentle irresoluta poet, Silvio Poellico, to wean their 
countrymen from the pedantry and unreality of the classical 
achool, At first the government was contented with a 
paper attack, and writers of the old school were paid to 
decry the patriotism of thinkers, who sought their inspirs- 
tion'in Germany or England. But the Austrians soon saw 
the danger of the movement; the new periodical “smelt 
of the charcoal of the Carbonari,” and harsssed and 
mutilated, till little was left of it but its name, it died 
after a year's existence (October 1819); and the party 
plunged into conspiracy, as tho schomes of tho Carbonari 
matured for revolution. 


These schemes were ripest in the south. After the first 
wave of the Restoration Ferdinand’s rule had been more 
corrupt than tyrannical. ‘The law was codified on French 
models; thero was little interferonco with speech or writing ; 
provincial and district councils made a skeleton of local 
administration estimable in theory. But no one trusted 
the government; Ferdinand's word bad been too often 
broken, and the royalist terror of 1799 could never be 
forgotten. The peasants groaned under the tyranny of 
their landlords, the drastic forest laws, the revival of con- 
ion. The natioval pride was burt by the presence, 
till 1817, of an Austrian army of occupation, by the 
humiliation, when in the following year the King’s anxiety 
to save his soul surrendered the traditional independence of 
Rome. The government was rotten and blundering; the 
new local bodies were kept in careful leading-strings; justice 
was abused in the interests of the rich. Wide distress 
added to the discontent; the cotton and brandy industries 
hed declined as soon a tho Poaco oponod the ports of 
Europe; the corn and oil trade was crippled by the inter- 
ference of the government. Terrible farhines and epidemics, 


1 Soe below, p. 111 
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led by the populace as the divine ‘chastisement for 
Murat’s death, left trail of woe behind. 
Such norrupt, 





tae of the lower Stan ‘The army, ete and 
smarting under a reduction of its privileges and the 
partiality shown to the émigrés, was largely affiliated; the 
magistrates joined perforce, There was no longer. the 
eareful gorutiny of noviciates; all sorts and con: 
adinitted; and at whatever 
‘Handard, it could coun! D 
The | proviticial militia, ‘bering over 50,000 men, fell 
into its hands, The militia had been organized to protect 
the eountzy from the brigands by Guglielmo Pepe, 2 young 
Calabrian officer ; a Carbonaro himself, he was proparing to 
turn them to political uses, and a plot to seize the King 
with the Emperor of Austria and Mettomioh only failed 
through a misadventure! Pepe was maturing the con- 
spiracy, when he was anticipated by a military revolt, 

‘The bloodless Spanish Revolution inspired two young 
cavalry officers, Morelli and Salvati, to imitate that model of 
military democracy. Deserting with a troop of cavalry from 
their depot at Nols, they marched to Avellino, cheering for 
king and constitution (July 2, 1820).' Disconnected as the 
movement was, its success showed how ripe the country was 
for revolt. In forty-eight hours the Revolution had spread 
through the Capitinata and Basilicata, » day later it had 
reached the Terra di Lavoro in one diroction, and Puglia in 
the other, and several regiments had followed Pepe to the’ 
insurgent camp. There were now at least 12,000 armed 
constitutionalists at Avellino, and Pepe was preparing to take 
the offensive, when on the night of July 5 the King, “ of his 
own free will,” granted’s constitution, but without defining 
its terms, Suspicious of the King’s sincerity, the Carbonari 

1 Fepe, Memoirs, IL 182-183. 
4 The Neapolitan Revolation inspired Shelley's Odea to Naples and Liberty. 
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demanded the Spanish Conatitution of 1812,’ under which a 
parliament of a single chamber oversaw every detail of the 
executive. It was a masterpiece of dootrinairism, complicated. 
and unworkable; few or none knew more of it than that it 
was ultra-democratic. But it made a popular cry, and the 
King’s eldest. son, Francis, who had been appointed Regent, 
was swept away by the tide and proclaimed its adoption. 
Army and people hailed it with ignorant enthusiasm; the 
Regent swore to defend it with his blood; the King pro- 
fessed himself a happy man to have lived to grant it, and 
swore fealty to it on the Gospel. 

The ministers resigned when the constitution was granted, 
and their place was taken by statesmen of Murat’s time, 
In compsrison with the Bourbonists they wore in a way 
Liberals, but they had been trained in a school that had 
litle popular fibre in it, and they looked with suspicion on 
the more democratic Carbonari Pepe alone among them 
ropresented tho forces that had made the Revolution. It 
‘was inevitable that they should ¢ome into conilict with the 
Carbonaro organization. Not that thore was, as they fancied, 
any real danger of disorder; fears of agrarian laws or attacks 
on the Church were absurd, when the strength of the Carr 
bonari lay among the landed propriotors, and the Spanish 
Constitution tolerated no religion but Catholicism, But 
none the less they were a stato within the state; they 
controlled the militia and the local bodies, and the courts 
were afraid to proceed against their membera, Even Pepe 
for a time was inclined to put them down with a high 
hand? 

The position, dificult enough in itself, was complicated 
by a revolution in Sicily. The Sicilians ware exasperated 
by the loss of their independence, by the ingratitude of the 
King, by the odious subjection to Austria. Tho old local 
government had beon destroyed, and thg’restraint which 
the now system laid on baronial tyranny was dearly bought 
by enslavement to a corrupt bureaucracy. The departure 
of the English garrison at the Peace had been followed by 


Text io La Farius, Storia, V. 169. 
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a searcity of money and fall in prices, and the peasant could 
obtain no corresponding reduction in his rent. The misery, 
which was mainly due to economic changes, was set down 
to the loss of independence, So strong was the hatred to 
the rule of Naples, that in the greater portion of the island 
it hid the deep divisions that parted the propertied classes 
from the masses, To the nobles independence meant the 
return of feudalism, immunity from the better laws of the 
mainland, a free hand to monopolise the soil and Jord it 
over their vassals. To the masses in the towns it brought 
vague hopes of plunder, or at best of agrarian decrees. It 
was only « few, the heirs of the Liberals of 1812, who saw 
in o return to parliamentary govornmont a road to progress 
and reform. 

Tho nows of the Revolution at Naples reached Palermo 
on the festival of its patron-saint, Santa Roselia, and the 
city's great holiday (July 14). The Spanish Constitution 
was hailed with enthusiasm, and it seemed for the moment 
as if Sicilians and Neapolitans might forget their differences 
in the common Liberal triumph. But the nobles dreaded 
the new development, for the Spanish Constitution would be 
fatal to their power; some of the Liberals themselves were 
at ono with them in wanting separation or Home Rule; and 
the earlier notes of reconcilit tion we were drowned in the cry 
for independence andthe ico constitution of 1812.6 
The puzzled crowd found its vent in secking the house 
of the hated General Church, and destroying the tax-offices, 
But generally it was the blind tool of tho nobles, and it was 
to serve their own onds that the nobles persuaded the Viceroy 
to allow it to arm itself from the government’s stores. At 
first the troops had been inclined to fraternize, but the 
generals were frightened when they saw how ovents were 
drifting, and on the 17th the soldiers attacked the mob and 
wero ignominiously beaten. But tho barons had used a 
double-edged tool. The prisons were forced, and the escaped 
convicts made the mob even more ready for mischief than 
before. ‘Two of the great peers wore barbarously murdered ; 


1 Bansone, Rivolusione, 28 o ang; Famin, Révolution, 215 Colletta, Storia, 
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plunder and assassination terrorized the city, and a Junta of 
nobles and “consuls” of the artisan crafis tried in vain to 
stem the disorder. It was not till they had taken the con- 
‘victs and unemployed into their pay and enrolled them into 
squadre, that modified ordor was restored. 

The riot made the insurrection a hopeless one from the 
start. Power had passed to a coalition of feudalism and 
anarchy. The Liberals feared that an independent Sicily 
would be the sport of foreign powers, or that its parliament 
would be controlled by the barons; and thongh if the Union 
were preserved, the Sicilian deputies would be in a minority 
at Naples, they hoped to win from a frea government re- 
forms that a king had refused. Messina and much of the 
east of the island were loyal to Naples. Through the 
centre and west the officials and middle classes followed 
the Liborals of the capital, and savage faction-fights raged 
through the island between the friends of the Spanish Con- 
stitution and the masses, whose hatred of their employers 
and sympathy with the Palermo mob made them fierce par- 
tisans of the Constitution of 1812. The Palermitans sent 
the squadre of the capital to help their friends. The squadre, 
which reappear at every crisis of Sicilian history, were irre- 
gular bands, sometimes of peasants armed and officered by 
the local lord, sometimes of criminal or semi-criminal prole- 
tarians from the cities, capable at times of reckless bravery, 
but easily discouraged; on the whole, of little military value, 
and often a terror to the populations they professed to de- 
fend. They carried fire and sword through the districts that 
refused allegiance to the capital; Caltanisotta was sacked 
and burnt, and the opposition was cowed in two-thirds of 
the island. But there was intimidation on both sides, and 
it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that with the great 
mass of Sicilians in the west and centre the one absorbing 
motive was the passionate demand for independence.’ 

The news roused bewilderment and indignation at 
Naples. Exaggerated rumours of the atrocities exasperated 
the people; the Liberals regarded the movement as feudal 


* Gansone, op, oit., 76-77, 84-89, 101; Famin, op, cit, 86, 132-133; Pepe, 
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and reactionary, and the refusal to accept the Spanish Con- 
stitution seemed the working of mere faction, Except in 
Calabria, they were unanimous in calling for severe repres- 
sion. But the governmont hositated. The King, perhaps 
with deliberate design to sow dissension, had promised the 
Sicilians the Constitution of 1812,' and he and the Regent 
were playing the barons with hopes of Home Rule. At the 
end of August (August 31) the Regent, with the consent of 
the ministers, offered a separate parliament, provided that 
the island as a whole demanded it; but at the same time 
Florestano Pepe, the brother of the minister, was sent with 
7000 man to frighten the home-rulers from their programme, 
and give the government its chanee to escape from its 
promises.’ Advancing with his troops on Palermo, Pepe 
found the Junta ready to come to terms, The propertied 
classes were Willing to accept apy compromise as an escape 
from anarchy. They had organized a citizon-guard, which 
had had daily skirmishes with the assassin gangs, and was 
beginning to control the capital. The Junta willingly ac- 
cepted Pepe's promise to grant an amnesty, and refer the 
decision between Union or Home Rule to a representative 
assembly of the island (September 22). But the mob, 
frenzied by fears for its own safety (for the amnesty specially 
‘excluded common crime), and impelled by their wild passion 
of patriotism, turned on the Junta as Pepe's accomplices, 
and fired on the citizen guard, Again the gangs, superior 
in humbers and courage, were easily victorious; again the 

‘wore opened and palaces wore sucked, while Pope 
was attacking by land and sea, Ten days they fought him 
with desperate bravery, and again and again ho was driven 
back, till his position became critical. But reaction was in 
full tide at Palermo. All but the mob were sick of the 
anarchy, and pillage, and savagery; the squadre had lost ter- 
ribly in the ten days’ fighting, and each day saw more who 
were weary of the struggle. On October 5 one of the nobles 
cajoled the unconquered people into surrender. The terms 
that were offered and accepted, repeated Pope's earlier pro- 
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posals, but stipulated that in any case Sicily should remain 
under the crown of Naples, and aceept the Spanish Con- 
stitution,” 

Sicily had been conquered, but 2 more formidable danger 
was showing on the horizon, The Revolution had broken 
like a thunderclap on Metternich’s security ; it had been his 
boast that he had built a system safe from revolutionary 
disturbance, and the Neapolitan rising “ upsct all his calcula- 
tions.” Already threats were heard from Vienna, and it 
bocame more than probable that Austria would attempt to 
strangle the new-born constitution. But the Neapolitans were 
rejoicing in their deliverance too much to think of danger. 
The taxes were paid before they fell due, and the better-to- 
do enrolled themselves in the militia. Parliament met on 
October 1, and the King again swore to protect the constitu- 
tion. There had been pressure, perhaps intimidation, at the 
elections; but the majority of the deputies were moderate 
men, taken almost exelusively from the middling propriotora 
and professional classes; well-meaning amateurs, their hoads 
full of schemes of reform, but inexperienced, and preferring 
rhotoric to legislation, Despite tho show of ponce and har- 
mony, the future was thick with difficulties. Nothing had 
been dono to propare the country for invasion. The Car- 
bonari seemed bent on cowing or superseding parliament. 
The reactionary party was recovoring from its first shock, 
and a Bourbon’s word could nover be relied on. There was 
only too much ground to suspect that treason was hatching 
in the palece, and that the feeble ministers were making 
themselves its tools, 

Parliament opened with a fatal blunder. Florestano 
Pepe's treaty had laid the foundations of peace with Sicily, 
and the islanders had offered 10,000 men for the common 
defence. Blinded by the prejudice against tho Sicilians, 
the Chamber repudiated the treaty (October 15), and the 
ministers were only too ready to escape behind it from 
their obligations. It was as dishonourablo as it was fatuous, 
but Pepe protested in vain against tho unworthy act. 
Goneral Colletta was sent to supersode him, and the now 
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gevernor’s stern rule produced a show of order. But, 
Sicilian hate only smouldered the more. Except in the 
eastern provinces, deputies to the parliament at Naples 
were elected only under pressure or by the official vote. 
Tho Sicilian Carbonari were proparing a general conspiracy 
through the winter, and the Neapolitans not only lost the 
Sicilian contingent, but had to keop 6000 of their best 
troops to overawe the island, 
Parliament then turned to attack the ministry. The 
men who composed it had neither the training nor the 
ity for the times, Thoy wore afraid of popular forces, 
they felt how little they had in common with a democratic 
movement, they knew tho strength of Austria; and their 
policy, so far as they bad one, was to temporize, to hamper 
the revolution, to humour the King and Metternich ; and so 
with good fortune to save the country from invasion. But 
they were tho King’s dupes Fordinand knew that Austria 
would never sanction the constitution, and when the allied 
soveroigns invited him from Troppau to moot their adjourned 
conference at Laybach, he asked permission of parliament 
to go (December 6), and meant to dissolve it by force, if 
it refused! There were two feasible poli befora the 
doputies, Thoy might with good prospect of success have 
bid for the support of France, and appeased the Allies by 
consenting to a house of peers and o large inorosso in the 
power of the crown? Or, deposing Ferdinand in favour of 
his son, and throwing down the gauntlet to Austria, they 
might have roused the country to a brave defence and 
carried the revolution across the Papal border. ‘They did 
neither. Guglielmo Pepe alone stood for the bolder alter- 
native. Tho Carbonaro doctrinaires would not abate an 
iota of the constitution; but anxious to give no pretext for 
invasion, perhaps trapped by the prospect of getting rid of 
the king, they resolved that he should go. 
The King wrote amicbly from Laybach about his 





1 La Cecile, Mémoire, 26 ; Carrasooaa, Mémcires, 237. 
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greyhounds. Then, dropping the mask, he warned his 
ministers that the Allies wero determined to put down 
the constitution, and with feeble apologies announced his 
concurrence in thoir plans, Despite tho suspicions of the 
Powers, Metternich had won their consent to send an 
Austrian army to restore him to absolute power? Nothing 
was left. now but to make a brave defenca. There was still 
no small chance of success, The government could put 
40,000 regulars and at least as many militia into the field 
Even if the army were driven back along the coast, parlia- 
ment could retire to Calabria, and keop up a defence in the 
Apennines, which would weary out the invader. Piedmont, 
though the Neapolitans did not know it, was at the point 
of rising; revolution was fermenting in Romagna and the 
Marchos, and a prolonged resistance might havo stirred a 
movement there, which would cut the Austrian communi- 
cations The poople were eager for war;* all that was 
needed was a vigorous lead. But of this there was none; 
the Regent was playing a double game; the incurable 
optimism of the government gave the reactionaries free 
play; parliament buried its head in the faith that because 
its cause was “innocent,” nobody would sttack it. The 
army distrusted its officers; there was no matured plan of 
defence; and it was not till the last moment that the 
militia was called out. 

Tho Austrians crossed the Po late in January, and 
advanced slowly southwards. The Neapolitans, who mus- 
tered botween 40,000 and 50,000, half of them militia, were 
divided into two bodies; the first corps, under Carrascosa, 
defending the line of the Garigliano, the second, under Peps, 
occupying the Abruzzi passes. It would probably have 
been wise strategy to remain on the defensive, But Carras- 
cosa and Colletta, who waa now minister of war, were dis- 
posed to treat with the enemy;* and it was possibly the 
Knowledge of this thet induced Pepe, who had the whole 

1 Castlereagh, op. eit, IV. 312-317, 350, 372. 

1 Pope, Narrative, 31, 33, 383 Id. Memoirs, IIT. 108, 128, 135; Vose dat 
Popolo, 119 ; Colletta, op. city I. 434. 

* Carrascoss, op, cif, 330-331 j Colletim op. oft, IL 435; Pepe, Menoirs, 
IL, 143-144. 
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Austrian army in front of him, to cross the frontier and 
attack them at Rieti (March 7). The militia fought well 
for the raw soldiers that they were, and retreated in good 
order after seven hour’ fighting. But defeat destroyed 
thoir confidence ; proclamations from tho King, 

death and confiscation to all who resisted, scared the popu- 
lation, and the army melted away among the mountains. 
At Naples the guards declared for the King, and parliament, 
giving up tho game, humbly appealed to hia clemency. The 
Austrians entered Naples without another blow (March 23). 


Threa days after Pepe's defeat st Risti the Revolution 
broke out in Piedmont, Tho whole strength of Piedmontese 
conservatism had mustered to wreck Prospero Balbo's efforta 
for reform, and the discontent became the more acute for 
the hopes that he had raised. Constitutionaliam became 
the fashion of tho young nobles, and the army was led by 
men who had fought at Austerlitz, to whom Austria waa 
always the enemy, and who dared to think that Piedmont 
must “choose between vassalage to her and the Italian 
crown.” The Carbonari gathered together the threads of 
discontent. But whatever it was elsewhere, in Piedmont 
Carbonarism was not republican, Victor Emmanuel’s ani- 
mosity to the “white leeches” of Austria was still smoul- 
dering, and De Maistre was intriguing at St, Petersburg for 
a North Italian kingdom under Russian protection? ‘Tha 
Carbonari were not entirely building on sand, when they 
looked to the King to champion them and draw the 
nationalists of all Italy to his flag? But before the war of 
indopendenes came, the conspirators wished to secure reform 
«home, and the majority determined to demand the Spsnish 
Constitution. Even to this ‘they fondly hoped the King 
would accede, and to assist them they looked for the con- 
nivance of Charles Albert, the young Prince of Carignano, 
and heir presumptive to the crown. 

He came of a younger branch of the House of Savoy. 
‘His father had copied Philippe Egalité in miniature at the 

1 Bianchi, Diplomaria, 1. 454. 
* 7d, Santa Resa, 110; Santa Zor, Menorie, 31. 
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time of the revolutionary wars; himself had been brought 
up at Paris as a Fronch citizen, had held rank in Napoleon's 
army, and been a Count of the Empire. He was now 
twenty-two years old, tall, manly, devoted to arms; brave 
and proud, but without strong affection, and with a youth's 
morbid sensitiveness for his own freedom. The Liberals 
had long looked to him as the one prince from whom they 
might find real sympathy. Monti had sung his praises, and 
the princs had not concealed his hopes of reform and 
independence. Though it might suit him at court to parade 
an orthodox horror of modern thought, he openly encour- 
aged the Liberals, and had relations with the Carbonari, 
though probably he was never initiated into the society.! 
The Neapolitan revolution fired him with ambition to lead 
the nationalists, to drive the Austrians from Italy, and 
extend the bounds of Piedmont. 

The plan of the conspirators was to extort the Spanish 
Constitution, then move the army rapidly across the Ticino, 
jein their forces with the conspirators, whom Confalonieri 
was preparing for rovolt at Milan and Brescia, overpower 
the denuded garrisons? and cut off tho Austrian retreat from 
Naples. They took for granted that the Piedmontese troops. 
would win an essy victory, and the Lombards promised to 
summon a representative assembly to vote on the question 
of fusion with Piedmont. Aa accidental affray at Turin. 
between the university students and the military (January 
1821) brought the exasperation against the government 
to a point, and for two months the court and the people 
faced each other. Early in March the real or supposed 
discovery of the plot decided the Liberals to rise at once. 
They only waited to pledge Charles Albert to the revolution, 
and an interview took place between the prince and some of 
the leading conspirators. Of what passed there, we have 
directly conflicting statements ; but the probability is that the 
prince promised his adhesion, when satisfied that no hostility 
‘was intended agains: the King* But on the morrow, 

1 Canth, Coneiliatore, 164-165. 
" There were 13,000 Austrian troops left in the North: Castlereagh, op. 
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frightened and penitent, above all, anxious to have no share 
in suborning the army, he betrayed the secret to the govern- 
ment. Discovering his defection, the Turin conspirators 
tried to defer the rising; but their accomplices in the garri- 
son at Alessandria, whether ignorant of the prince's treachery 
or impatient of waiting, proclaimed the revolution and 
the Spanish Constitution, and saluted Victor Emmanuel 
as King of Italy (March 10). In the capital itself the 
students clamoured for the constitution, and the garrison 
began to waver (March 12). The officers refused to march 
against the rebel city, and the movement seemed to have 
friends in the government itself. In the Council the Queen 
was alone in opposing concession. The King, perhaps, had 
pledged himsolf to thy 's at Laybach to part vith none 
of his absolute authority; but he shrank froma resistance 
that meartt Civil war, aiid when the garrison threatened to 
bombard tha city, unless the constitution wero granted, he 
solved the dilemma by abdication. It was a heavy blow 
to the conspirators, who had been careful to proclaimn their 
loyalty, and boasted that they were setting the King free 
“to follow the promptings of his Italian heart.” Before his 
abdication he had appointed Charles Albert regent, pending 
tho arrival of tho new king, his brother Charlos Felix. Tho 
young prince, left alone and uncounselled (for the ministers 
had resigned), had » task beyond his years. Ho was loyal 
to the royal family, but tied by his relations with the in- 
surgents; he had to save the capital from anarchy, the 
eountry from foreign occupation. He probably knew how 
unready the army was to fight the Austrians, To a deputa- 
tion that urged the immediate adoption of the constitution, 
he replied that ho waa ready to dio for tho royal causo, 
which he represented; but a day later, as the garrison grew 
more threatening, and the Notables, whom he consulted, 
advised surrender, he granted the Spanish Constitution 
“under the stross of circumstances and to preserve the stato 
to the new King.” For the moment he seemed to revert to 
his earlier enthusiasms; he spoke of union with Naples 
and national glory, and made no secret of his nationalist 
sympathies to tho Lombard messengers, who came from 
‘VOL. 1. o 
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Confalonieri to urge him to march to Milan? But he was 
frightened back by an uncompromizing manifesto, in which 
Charles Felix refused to recognize any concessions; and 
whon he received from the new King s peremptory order 
to go to Novara, he secretly fled with a portion of the 


After this there was little hope for the Revolution. 
Confalonicri played an ambiguous and irresolute part, and 
the Lombards would take no action till the Piodmontese had 
erossed the frontier, ‘The Genoese indeed rose angrily on 
recoiving Charles Folix’s manifesto, the reserves camo up 
well to join their colours, and the Revolution was willingly 
accopted in many of the cities. But the capital was cold; 
the nobles disliked the Spanish Constitution, and after 
Charles Albert's desertion the modorato men lost hope and 
drifted away. The new ministers might have done some- 
thing to rouse the country, but they had no stuff for vigorous 
action. Santa Rosa, perhaps the only earnest man among 
them, tried, when it was too late, to give life to the Revolu- 
tion by a rush on Lombardy. “Sink domestic differences 
and hasten to the Ticino; Lombardy waits for you, and 
France is stirring.” It was the one hope of suecess, But 
the soldiers had lost their enthusiasm, and more and more 
troops went over to the loyalist camp at Novara The 
tidings of Rieti deepened the gloom, and the Turin ministers 
in despair, Santa Rosa dissenting, accepted Russian media- 
tion in the hopes of staving off an Austrian invasion. But 
Charles Folix on the one side and the Alessandrian Junta 
on the other would have no compromise, The Austrians 
crossed the Ticino, and the constitutional troops advanced 
on Novara. To the last they refused to believe that the 
loyalist regiments would fight on the Austrian side. But 
the patriotism of the army had little root, and the 9000 
constitutionalists found themselves confronted by an almost 
equal force of Piedmontese and a large Austrian contingent. 

2 Lgopardi, op. cit, 253; Poggi, Storia 1. 346; Bollati, Fasti, 1. 135 
Pallaviclno, Memorie, L 22-23; Arrivabene, Intorne, 118; Murio, Dfazzini, 32 ; 
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A battle outside Novara (April 8) ended in their easy rout. 
‘The Austrians occupied Alessandria, and Genoa after securing 
the escape of the fugitives made a tame surrender. 

The Revolution had ended in complete discomfiture. It 
never had tho stuff of success in it, Its suddon collapse in 
the south pointed to some deep-seated woakness, for Neapo- 
litan soldiers had proved their worth against Massena and 
in Napoleon's campaigns. It had, indeed, great difficulties 
to face; the hideous blunder in Sicily, the treachery of 
King and Regent, the European coalition made succass not 
easy in any event; but the Austrian forces were not over- 
whelming, afd the Revolution might have triumphed but 
for its own mistakes. It fell into the hands of men who 
hed little sympathy for it; and if it proved the abnegation 
of the Carbonari, it proved their great unwisdom that they 
handed the government to men, whose whole training taught 
them suspicion of the Liberal movement, made them tem- 
porize and compromize, and wait on events, There could be 
no harmony under such conditions, and the rivalry of Pepe 
and Carrascosa was typical of the suspicions that divided 
Carbonari and Murattists all through. Ostensibly they 
worked together, but the want of trust on cither side drove 
the Carbonari to organize an extra-legal power which para- 
lyzed the executive. But a deopor-seated woakness than 
Murattist Iukewarmness or Carbonaro suspicion was the want 

f stability in the people, Tho Neapolitans, now as always, 
shed into the Revolution, and rushed out of it again. 
‘They welcomed it, they cheered for it, they were willing 
evon to march to war, but the first dofeat discouraged them, 
and they had no fibre in them for a long and desperate 
defence. Had they hed something of tho reckloss bravery 
of the Palermo mob, they might have triumphed: but 
Neapolitan nervolessness stood in sharp contrast to Sicilian 
virility, and Naples lost her chance of the hegemony of Italy. 
Th those days, with the memory of Murat behind her, when 
the House of Savoy had yet won little place in Italian 
imagination, Naples, mistress of one-third of the peninsula, 
might have taken the lead of Italian destinies, and changed 
the course of Italian history. It was a lucky day for Italy, 
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when the Bourbons and their unstable subjects missed this, 
but not the last, opportunity. 

In the north there was even leas chance of success. In 
Naples, at all events, the Revolution had been democratic; 
here it failed even to interest the masses. The anglo- 
maniac young nobles wanted a House of Peers, and tho 
Lombard grandees looked to the Piedmontese to restore 
the lost privileges, which Austris refused to give them 
back. The army had learnt in tho Fronch wars to regard 
itself as arbiter of the nation’s politics, and cared little to 
consult the poople for whom it professed to ach Had 
the Revolution triumphed, it would have left the country 
under a parliamentary aristocracy ss exclusive os English 
Whigs. But though less popular, the Piedmontese Revolu- 
tion had a higher note than at Naples. It was not simply 
the revolt, of discontent, the protest of individual rights 
and ambitions debarred of outlet; there was the rebellion 
of sentiment, which Alfieri and Foscolo had inspired, 
and which looked vaguely forward to the golden future 
of a great free Itsly. But the honest and woll-mosning 
men who led it were sentimentalists, who mistook words 
for facts, enthusiasts for liberty and independence, but with 
little comprehension of their meaning. With great capacity 
for solf-illusion, great ignorance of the feeling of the country, 
they neglected the detailed preparation which earns success, 
and were easily discouraged when the dramatic and sensa~ 
tional changed to need for patient endeavour. They made 
no attempt to summon parliament; the Alessandrian leaders 
styled themselves the Junta of the Italien Federation, but 
their political views stopped short at a North Italian King- 
dom. They were full of the one-man idea, which hed sur- 
yived from the Napoleonic rule, and thought success assured, 
if they had a prines's patronage, In tho educational or 
social uplifting of the masses they had little interest, Ex- 
copt to reduce tho price of salt, no social legislation marked 
the rule of the provisional government. Their politics wera 
of tho barracks and drawing-room, not of tho markct-place, 
Santa Rosa stands preeminent among them, but even he, 
pure and disinterested as he was, had no masculine democratic 
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fibre. Nurtured on Rousseau and Foseolo, he had all the 
passive virtues; but his unpractical, dreamy nature was 
holploss in the faco of popular apathy and Austrian stocl. 
‘Both Revolutions were alike in proving how weak was 
the sentiment of Unity, .A fow like Santa Rosa hoped to 
combine the national forces of north and south; Man- 
zoni had an odo ready on Italy, “one in arms, in spocch, in 
Jaws, in heart.” But the Piedmontese conspirators left the 
Neapolitans in ignorance of their plans, and delayed thoir 
rising .till the Neapolitan movement was nearly doomed. 
Piedmont, Lombardy, Romagna, Naples, Sicily, each had its 
unconnected policy, sometimes with divergent or hostile 
aims The Piedmontese and Lombards were already dis- 
puting whether Turin or Milan should be the future capital’ 
The Sicilians were so dominated by hatred of Naples, that. 
aftor the repudiation of Florestano Pope's treaty many of 
them weleomed the Austrians and rejoiced in their success. 
‘The Neapolitans preferred to sacrifice the national cause 
rather than give Sicily home rule, and rejected the appeal 
from the nationalists of the Marches to carry the Revolution 
into Papal territory? It was clear that the work of the 
Carbonari was on wrong lines or incomplete. The Liberal 
movement had yet to become popular and national. 


The Revolution hed its feeble echoes through tho Po 
valley. At Modena Francis had been frightened from his 
plottings with the Pope against Austria, to crush an 
incipient revolt. Conspiracy was busy in Romagna, where 
the “ American Hunters” drilled in the forest of Ravenna, 
and Byron stored his house with arms for a rising that 
failed to come off Now the whole country lay crusbed, 
and at the mercy of the victors. The statesmen at Lay- 
bach had been prompt to stamp out the Revolution, but they 
were anxious not to oxasperate the country by an excessive 
severity, Austria, indeed, permitted herself the luxury of 


1 Archivio Triennele, I. 72, 73. 
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8 persecution, infamous even among her own state-trials, 
and sent Confalonieri (his life saved by his wife's heroic 
importunacy),’ and many another of his comrades to the 
Moravian fortross-prison of the Spiolberg, where the Emperor 
Francis played with his victims like a cat with maimed 
birds, and whose horrors Pellioo’s pen has made the symbol 
of Austrian cruelty. Metternich allowed Francis of Modena 
to wreck a revenge as savage* But elsewhere he thought 
it prudent that a veil should be drawn over the past. He 
insisted that Ferdinand should make a small concession 
to Liberalism by increasing the power of the Provincial 
Councils, and giving Sicily an independent civil service, 
with a separate though subordinate Counell under the 
Viceroy. But the Bourbon was thirsting for revengo, 
and no counsels of expediency wore likely to deter him. 
Massacre, indeed, was now more than the times would 
swallow; but he was successful in removing tho voto 
that tho Allies had put on persecution. ‘The civil service, 
the army, the beneficed clergy were purged of all who had 
Liberal sympathies. Men were arrested quicker than the 
courts could try them; public whippings made Naples 
aghast; and though the Austrians interfered to save the 
revolutionary officers (except Salvati and Morelli) from 
death, thirty were sent to an island penal settlement to 
sleep on the bare ground and starve.” Ferdinand recalled 
Canosa and the Jesuits to complete the work. Holocausts 
were made of suspected books, and a catechism, founded 


For Teresa Confalonierl, see Mrs. Browning's lines :— 
“ ppielberg’s grate, 
At which the Lombard women bung the rose 
Of her sweet aorl by its own dewy weight, 
To feel the dungeon round her sunshine clove, 
‘And pining 10, died early, yet too late 
Yor what ehe suffered.” 
Yor Mettervich's attempt to induce Oontalonierl to inculpate Charles Albert 
(which I see mo reason to doubt), see Gualterio, Rivolgaments, 1. 63, 66, 
67; Tabbarrini, Cappons, 168; Andryane, Mémoires, II. 59, 62; Canta, Con- 
eiliators, 152, 192. 
tex fitone these who escaped was Antoako Panles, of Brith Maseom 
2. 
2 Gabriel Rossetti was among those who escaped, 800 his song ageinst 
the ri felon in Canth, Oroniatoria, II. 234, 256. 
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on Bossust, was burnt because it contained @ reference 
to love of country. Heavy import-duties stopped the intro- 
duction of foreign or Italian literature, the minister Medici 
confessing that his object was to keep the people ignorant. 
Again and again the government struck savagely at the 
Carbonari, No Liberal was safe, and fearful of proseriftion 
many fled to the mountains, or roamed the country in 
armed bands, Assassination on both sides marked the 
violence of political feeling; and when Vesuvius broke out 
in eruption, and inhospitable Pizzo? was submerged by « 
tidal wave, the superstitious populace remembered Murat's 
death, and marked it as an omen for the Bourbons. 

And even whon Ferdinand’s revenge was sated, the 
sordid chronio opprossion, the moasureless corruption, the 
burdens of the Austrian occupation, which, before they left 
in 1827, cost the country three yoars’ revenuo, stereotyped 
the misery of the land, ‘And though, after « financial crisis 
in 1824, the government made some fiscal reforms, its 
meddlesome fears still hampored trade. Medici refused to 
sanction societies for improving the mulberry or lighting 
towns with gas; “associations,” he said, “are hurtful to the 
state, for they enlighten the people, and spread Liberal 
ideas.” In the midst of tha discontent and misgovernment, 
Ferdinand’s death brought his long reign of sixty-five years 
to a dishonoured close (January 4, 1825). The rule, which 
had begun with Tannucci’s reforms, had changed at the 
French Revolution to the savagest, wickedest tyranny; had 
encouraged Fra Diavolo and his bands to make the streets 
of Naples run with blood; had woven its long shameless 
tissue of broken pledges and fierce revenge and unspeak- 
able corruption. A brutish, illiterate, superstitious tyrant, 
Ferdinand had made the name of Bourbon for ever execrated 
in tho land. 

In Piedmont Charles Felix emulated his royal relative 
in the severity of the reaction; but Pisdmontese traditions 
saved it from the wantonness and indecency of Ferdinand’s 
misrule, Charles Felix was not cruel by nature; but he 
looked on the Revolution as the accursed thing, and meant 
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to stamp it out. The son of an Infanta, the son-in-law of 
Ferdinand of Naples, Charles Felix was an absolutist of the 
straitest sect, Even his own ministers savoured to him of 
revolution, and he assumed a lofty scorn for an innovating 
generation “The King” wo he laid down, “is tho only 
person empowered by God to judge of the fittest means to 
‘compass the welfare of his subjects, and it is the first duty of 
a loyal subject not to complain.” But he had no qualifica- 
tions for playing the grand monarch, Alone among the 
princes of Savoy, he was no soldier. Ho “was no King to 
be bored,” and he hated alike state business and court 
ceremonial. Of poor presence, superstitions, irritable, he 
had few friends, and his chroniclers have dealt hardly with 
him. 

Meanwhile, Liberal Piedmont Iay stunned. Twelve 
thousand Austrians remained to cow the country. The 
exiles scattered to Spain and France and England? to 
Egypt and South America; Santa Rosa taught languages 
at Nottingham, till he went to meet a hero’s death at 
Sphacteria. Still there was progress; some of Balbo’s 
projects of judicial reform were carried through; agricul- 
tural science was taught, the drama encouraged, literature 
protected and stifled. And slowly Charles Felix broke to a 
certain extent from his Austrian and Roman friends, He 
had his quarrels with the Pope on ecclesiastical taxation. 
After the first fit of gratitude to Austria, he remembered 
her earlier unfriondliness. He grumbled at Metternich’s 
insolence, and the protracted occupation of Alessandria; 
and though he encouraged Austria to stay at Naplos, he 
rejected her proposals for common aetion against the Liberals, 
and lost no opportunity to parade his soversign independence. 

14 Committee, on which Hume and Whitbread sat, was formed to 
relleve the refugees, 
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Prepwont 


Tue Kingdom of Piedmont was the creation of centuries of 
patient statceraft. From lords of a few Burgundian fiefs, 
the Counts of Savoy had come to possess the second greatest 
state oF Ttaly, and hold high rank among the secondary 
powers of Europe. It had not beon an easy work Mid- 
way between the French and Austrian powers, a battle- 
ground in every war between the great hereditary enemies, 
the little state again and again ran the danger of extinction, 
But the House of Savoy sold its help to tha highest bidder, 
and generally found itself on the winning side, In the 
seventeenth century it was the only power-in Italy that 
held its own against the Spanish domination, Early in the 
following cantury it won Alessandria and the Lomellina as 
the price of its help to Austria and England, Twenty-five 
years later a French alliance secured for it Novara, In the 
war of the Austrian Succession it returned to the alliance 
with Vienna, and gained the country up to the Ticino. 
There was hardly a treaty but it crept on to some new 
fragment of territory, and at tho outbroak of the Fronch 
Revolution the Kingdom of Sardinia, as diplomatists called it, 
comprised the north-western Italian plain to the Apennines, 
Sardinia, Nice, and Savoy. It was-not a very noble policy; 
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as a Belgian diplomatist observed, geography hardly allowed 
the Kings of Piedmont to be honest. But it was the only 
alternative to extinction, and begging the morality of it, the 
Savoy princes and their statesmen showed a mastorly skill 
and perseverance. “The policy of the Court of Turin,” 
wrote Horace Walpole, “has the subtlety of the air it 
breathes”; and Chesterfield extolled its diplomatists as the 
model for his generation. 

Tho history of the little state mouldedits temper, The 
people of the“ Subalpine” Kingdom, like ita princes, were 
stubborn, wary, serious, with a military pride and concentra- 
tion of purpaso raro in Italy. Hardly Italians, speaking 
French or their own half-Provencal dialect, with little 
sense of horitago in the past of Italy, they despised litora- 
ture and art, and were happy in the mephitic dulness that 
stifled strangers in Turin. More shrewd than inventive, 
their agriculture was backward, their industries hardly 
existent. For political or religious liberties the mass of the 
people cared nothing. 

Hence they acccpted with undemonstrative loyalty the 
paternal military absolutism of the House of Savor. Its 
princes were men of high ability and sense of duty. Brought 
face to face with their subjects in the long struggle for 
existence, they had identified themselves with the nation, 
The court was stern, hardworking, simple; the govern- 
Ment an honest, unprogressive, pon unetilious bureaucracy ; its 
oxchequor one of the best regulated in Europe. It had is 
analogies with Prussia, and much of its system was con- 
sciously modelled on hers. It fostered commerce, en- 
couraged nascent industries by royal patronage and a strict. 
protective system. It guarded the masses from pressing 
grievances, mado humane laws for the relief of the poor, 
protected farmers from unfair renta, legislated to safeguard 
leaseholders, levied forced loans on the rich to procure corn 
in time of famine;* till the French rule popularized the 

2 Alferl: “Italian specch is contraband at Turin.” Kron at a much 
later date, when the Pledmontese had learnt to write Italian, they were 
javish of French idioms. 


3 Bianchi, Monarchia, 1, 192-196, 211-213; Avvooato milanese, Opuroli, 
L,129-147 ; Bolopis, Zeyialarione daliana, TIL. 222. By a law of 1762, repealed. 
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new laissez-faire economy, and made all efforts vain to return 
again to the traditions of « restrictive paternal rule. But 
of political rights or social progress neither prince nor people 
recked. As elsewhere in Italy, person and property and 
honour were at the mercy of the police, though in quiet 
times their powers lay dormant, and, except when it was 
frightened, the government was too much bound by pre- 
cedent to be capriciously tyrannical. Tho right of registor- 
ing laws, which attached to the Senate or Supreme Court, 
os to tho Fronch parlements, was of small real valuo, for its 
members were nominees of the crown, and not as in France 
horeditary holders of office. The magistrates, the ono 
genuine element of opposition, were gradually degraded. 
The communes had their Councils with considerable 
liberties, and Turin and Genoa had their municipalities; 
but though there was a skeleton of provincial local govern- 
ment, the provinces were ruled by military governors, the 
cities by the commandants of the garrisons. In the words 
of a Piedmontese noble thera was “only a king who com~ 
ae a nobility which supports him, and a people which 


G The Gil Tike their king, strict, economical, proud, 
were a ary caste. New creations brought in a certain 
element of Liberalism, but the older peers, tenacious of their 
feudal rights, lived a life of patriarchal simplicity, and 
though often kind and generous to their vassals, ruled them 
with a heavy hand, Tho youngor sons, loft portionloss by 
the strict laws of entail, monopolized the higher posts in 
the army and civil sorvico; but they worked hard and 
strove to live worthily of their families and nation, The, 
paper kept in comparative subservience to the state. 

‘iastical property paid its share to the revenue, and it 
wes the traditional policy of the law courts to restrict 
clerical jurisdiction. The traditions of the Piedmontese 
‘by the French, bnt apparently re-enacted in 1814, any person renting 
honse in Turin onder a written agreement might, on the determination of 
his tenancy, proloag his lease, ‘The rect might be raised, but not unreason- 
sbly, and there was reference to an arbitrator with plenary powers. The 
Benate of Turin tried to minimise the operation of the Jaw as being 
against the tenor of ibarty.” 
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Church were Gallican, though the Restoration saw their 
gradual decay. The bishops wera nominated by the crown, 
and in Savoy tho docroos of Tront had novor been recog- 
nized. ‘Even Charles Felix and Charles Albert, devoted as 
they wore to the Papacy, suffored no infringemont of their 
prerogative. But the clerical yoke weighed heavy on the 
people. The Jesuits returned in 1818; Charles Felix dis- 
liked them, Charles Albert protected them, but under both 
reigns alike they slid into greater power, winning » mighty 
influenee through their achools, which educated a large 
proportion of the boys of the richer classes. The “Society 
of Catholic Friendship,” whose object seems to have been 
to defend the Church alike from Liberals and government, 
was poworful in the aristocracy, and by its proselytiam and 
doles won many of the army and the poor. Heligions, other 
than the Roman Catholic, were only tolerated; oven in 
1845 no Protestant chapel was allowed in Turin outside 
the walls of the embassies. The Protestant Waldenses, 
despite the ancient protection of England, might not hold 
office, or send their children to school outside their own 
valleys. Mixed marriages wore unrecognized by the state, 
and as late as 1838 their issue, illegitimate in the eyes of 
tho law, wore liable to be taken from their mothers and 
baptized in the Catholic faith.’ The Jews were excluded 
from public office and the universities. And the Church 
bound a grievous burden on the whole national life. Every 
Piodmonteso was driyen to communicate at Easter; shops 
were compulsorily closed on religious festivals; cabinet 
ministers observed fast-days on pain of losing office; twice 
a year classes were suspended at the universities for a week 
of religious observance. There were over 300 monusteries 
and convents on the mainland and 100 in Sardinia,* some 
of scandalous repute. The ecclesiastical courts, despite the 
opposition of the judges, reserved all cases to which a cleric 
was @ party, all matters of conjugal rights, of tithes, of 
blasphomy, and heresy. But the Church was content with 


1 Bopglo, Chiara ¢ Stats, 153-155 Bert, Valdest, 278, 284-285; v, Raumer, 
Htaly, 1. 247-248. 


*Borristorl, Statistics, 4-§; this fe probably an underestimate, in 1854 
there were 60g in all, 
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outward conformity, The clergy themselves often bore an 
indifferent name. Among the richar classes religion was 
the handmaid of fashion, and though there was no overt 
scepticism, there was little fervour and abundant hypocrisy. 
Despite the frequent and splendid ceremonies of its churches, 
Turin was perhaps the most immoral city in North Italy. 

Even more than clergy and nobles, the pivot of the 
Piedmonteso systom was the apy. Hereditary traditions, 
the necessities of their position, ambitions, more or less 
dofined, of expansion in Italy, mado tho kings of Piodmont 
maintain a force disproportionate to the size of the state, 
Three-quarters of the revenue went to support the army 
and navy, and the little country could put 70,000 men into 
the field. The generals, indeed, had seldom any quelifica- 
tion but their birth; they wera martineta in the barracks, 
Dblunderers in the field. There was little promotion for officers 
from the middle classes, and the prizes of the service went 
to the crass and ill-educated cadets of noble houses, for it 
was a maxim at the War Ministry that “books make a 
soldier unlearn his trade.” But the officers were brave, the 
men, even when they hated the service, docile and strenuous, 
and in those days of low military efficioncy, the Piedmontese 
army was no contemptible force 

Nobles, clergy, army were all part of the machinery for 
Kooping the people loyal to ono religious and monarchical 
creed, for making Piedmont respected among its grasping 
neighbours. The whole social life of the country was per- 


L 





meated by tho discipline and narrowness of military rule. . 


The princes were “by necessity and choice drill-sergeants.” 
Young men were absolutely under the control of their 
fathers till twenty-five years of age, considerably so even in 
mature years. The country was, as Alfieri called it, “a 
noble prison.” Turin, with its streets mapped out in rec- 
tangular precision like » Roman camp, was “half barrack, 
half cloister.” Close guilds of masters and men carried a 
rigid organization into industry. Tho sharpest distinction 
of classes was preserved. The nobles were, perhaps, the 
most exclusive aristocracy in Italy ;? a scion, who married 
1 Martini, Storia, TV. 334-339. 
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below his station, was disinherited, and those who, like 
Massimo D'Azeglio, broke through the rigid caste laws, were 
ostracized. The middle classes were divided among them- 
selves by minutest distinctions of etiquette. The lower 
ranks of the civil service and the magistrates formed almost 
hereditary castes. It was in vain that Charles Albert in 
later years tried to bring the different sections of the aris- 
tooraey and bourgeoisie together. No olass could escape 
the atmosphere of ignorance and prejudice. Even the 
artisans, woll as thoy responded to later changes, had little 
of the alertness of their Lombard brothers. 

The French rule, which lasted with one brief interval 
from 1798 to 1814, brought indeod a considcrable advance. 
Slowly and grudgingly Victor Emmanuel and his brother 
were compelled to make concessions to the new spirit they 
found on their retura. For all this, the institutions of 
Piedmont were far in arrears of those of Western Europe. 
Piedmontese law was a medley of Roman and Canon law, 
of royal edicts, local customs, and decisions of the courts, 
without attempt at codification, The Genovesate retained 
the French civil and commoroial codes; the Duchy of Aosta 
had its special laws; even small towns had their peculiar 
customs or exemptions. The oriminal lew, at least in the 
letter, wos worthy of the middle ages. Forgers might be 
strangled in public, and their bodies burned ; death was the 
penalty for sacrilege, for all but the smallest thefts, for bear- 
ing the challenge to a duel. If the evidence was insufficient 
for conviction, a reduced penalty might be inflicted. The 
judges were on tho whole honest and able, but in spite of 
the efforts of De Maistre and Prospero Balbo, they wera 
still removable, and down to 1822 were partially paid by 
suitors’ fees, And justice was impossible in face of the 
royal prerogative, which overrode the decisions of the courts, 
and used its “paternal equity” to set court favourites above 
the law, Even when the reforms of 1822 swept away some 
of the worst abuses, there was still no publicity of justice, no 
cross-examination, no adequate rules of procedure? 





2 Arvoeato milanesa, op. elt, TV. 29 ef seg; Dal Porro, Obseruntions ; 
Sclopis, op. eit, ILL 218, 248.' 
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In oducation the country was equally behindhand 
Charles Felix, in 1822, ordered schools to be provided 
for boys in every commune, but no grants were made 
before 1846, and the poorer communes disregarded the law. 
In 1845 hardly more than half of them had schools? and 
the great majority of the artisans and peasants ware illite- 
rates? It was not till 1846 that public elementary 
education was extended to girls, and the whole financial 
responsibility thrown on tho Provincial Councils, There 
was a better provision of secondary schools, and the state 
made grants in aid; but Latin and Greek were the only 
subjects well taught, and there was no instruction in modern 
history or languages, and little in science. Priests were 
almost the only achoolmasters and professors, and their ferule 
drilled the pupils to unreasoning obodionca or drove the 
intelligent to rebellion or despair. Prospero Balbo attempted 
to supply lay teachers by founding normal schools (1817), 
but his scheme apparently wont under in the reaction of 
1821, till Charles Albert allowed Cesare Alfieri to revive it 
twenty-three years later. The Universities of Turin and 
Genoa were in almost as evil case, After 1821 the 
Jesuits seized on them; the traditional Jansanist theology 
of Turin was discouraged, and no student was admitted 
without certificate of confession and communion. Professors 
and students alike wore spied on, and the least mark of 
indepondence brought expulsion, with its sequel of exclusion 
from public office and the liberal profession, And though 
Piedmontese scholarship survived all discouragement, such 
literature as there was was courtly and nerveless, The 
double censorship, civil and ecclesiastical, was perhaps the 
severest in Italy; and until the reforms of the '40s eased 
the way, the path of learning was strewn with every obstacle 
that timidity and prejudice could accumulate. 

‘ ae ea more kindly looked on. As in Prussia, it 
T Parsto, Genova, IT. 428-430, whose authority I prefer to Serristor/, op, 
ik, 27, 28; and Mittarmeler, Condisioné, 203. In 1848, however, four-fiftha 
hhad schools, 
* Biv, sor. del rivorg.,T.9tt-gt2; Bandi, Saluizo, 1. 316-317; Bacchi, Iitru- 
stone, 29; Brofferio, Parlamento, V. 307. In Sardinia a snccessful scholar’s 
prize was to whip his competitors. 
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was all important for tho ends of the government that the 
people should be prosperous. King and nobles vied in pro- 
moting production, The raw silk of the Po valley, the 
olive-oil of the Genovesate, the wines of Asti and Voghera 
began to win a wide repute. But the government more 
than undid its work by the restrictions with which it ham- 
pered industry. Protection discouraged inventiveness; high 
duties well-nigh ruined the trade of Genoa, and developed 
an enormous contraband along all the frontier. Provincial 
customs-lines cut off Piedmont from Savoy, and both from 
the Genovesate. There were practically no banks, Down 
to 1838 letters wore distributed in the capital only thrico a 
week, Under such conditions industry found it difficult to 
compete with the products of Lombardy and Tuscany, much 
less with those of other western countries, and the foreign 
trade reached a total of only 7,000,000 a year. Still the 
country bore many marks of prosperity. Population, though 
it grew slowly, was nearly as dense as that of Lombardy, 
denser than that of Great Britain of the time In 1820 
Turin and Genoa each numbered nearly 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, 

The commercial interest however was weak in Piedmont 
itself, In Genoa, on the other hand, it was rooted deep in 
tho vory liGof fhe people. The Genoese merchant inherited 
the commercial tradition of centuries; but simple, caroful, 
parsimonious as he was, he had not sufficient enterprise to 
fight against the revolutions of trade which had brought his 
city low. Tho Indian trade was fast passing to England; 
Trieste was a dangerous rival; a war of tariff crippled 
business with Marseilles; protective duties in the interests 
of agriculture orippled the import trade in corn and wine; 
and when the government came to his relief by raising tha 
dues on foreign vessels, it only drove them away without 
benefiting native shipping. The frea traders pointed out 
that, with a general reduction of duties, Genoa might regain 
its position as a commercial centre. But the opposition of 
the shipowners prevented the reform till 1842, and mean- 
while stagnant trade meant poverty and worse to tho thick 
industrial population of the city. The Genosse workman 
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was serious and hardworking, thrifty when he had the 
chance, fairly sober, His whole character was at tho 
opposite pole to that of the Turin artisan; he was restless, 
insubordinate, ready to assert his rights against employers; 
he made a poor soldier but a better citizen, And this anti- 
pathy reflected the old political antagonism. It was only 
among the thoughtful middle classes that there was any 
tandency to approach the Piedmontese; the poor and the 
patricians alike idealized their old independence, and for a 
time hated Piedmont more than Austria. And when the 
hope of independence died away, and Genoa merged its 
hopes in those of Italy, its affinities were with Milan rather 
than Turin, and however loyal it grew to be towards the 
House of Savoy, its influence was always cast against the 
leadership of Piedmont. 

Outside Gonos slmost the only occupation of the pooplo 
vas sgricultare, One-fith of the population were land-(-,( vat 
owners)! and in the valleys of the Alps and Aponnines and‘) 
in the olive country of the Riviera thore wera many poasant 
Proprietors, sometimes farming well, in other places misor- 
ably poor. Most of the plain country was in the hands of 
landlords, generally absentee, and sometimes on bad terms 
with their tenantry. The mezzaivoli farmers,’ who in some 
districts occupied all the land with their holdings of ten to 
sixty acres, were comparatively prosperous and independent. 
Elsewhere the tenants were afraid to farm well, lest their 
rents should be raised; it was a growing practice for land- 
lords to take the farms into their own bands, and the evicted 
tenants became landless labourers, downtrodden by bailiffs, 
wretchedly fod and housed* The government tried to pro- 
tect the tenants by giving the courts power to reduce rents 
in time of dearth slike to yearly tenants and leaseholders, 
it tried to check evictions by legislating for the extension 
of small holdings; but the policy seems to have beon too 
much in opposition to the economie doctrines of the time 

+ y, Raumer, op. eit., L 264, So too in 1871; Beauclerk, Rural italy, 119. 

? Bee below, p. 710. 

> Bandi, op. cit, IL 63; Avvocata milanew, op. cit, V. 418-419; Pareto, 
Genova, 1143 abe inter date, Heanclerk, op. cil, 120-126. For the pauperism 
hich tellowed, woo Mittermeier, op. ott, 167. 
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to have commanded much success? And whatever govorn- 
ment might do, the endemie stagnation infected agriculture, 
and, except on the fertile pastures and ricefields of the plain, 
ita methods were inferior to those of Lombardy and the 
Duchies. Here and there in later years there were improv- 
ing landlords, and thero was a great advance in agricultural 
theory. The meadows and mulberries of the Lomellina were 
cultivated with intense and increasing care. But as a rule 
any improvement in practice broke down bofore the con- 
servatism of the peasants and the contracts of tenancy, which 
forbade any change from the customary methods of farming. 

‘Taking them in the mass, tho Picdmonteso wore a stolid, 
patient people, with narrow ideals but great powers of perse- 
verance and attainmont. And the government, howevor 
stupid and unprogressive, was painstaking and patriotic; 
inforior as it was in many respects to that of Lombardy, 
it was far more popular, just because it was national. 
Instinctively it was felt that the hegemony of Italy was 
Passing to the Subalpine Kingdom. Its population barely 
exceeded one-half of thet of Naples and Sicily; in wealth 
and intelligence it stood below Lombardy; it was imperfectly 
fused with the Genovesate, and one-fifth of its subjects were 
of another race and tongue heyond the Alps. But: the solid 
qualities of the people made amonds for inferiority in num- 
bers or wealth. If the House of Savoy had kept them in 
tutelage, cowed and docile in matters political, it had trained 
them to a manly, martial character, rare in Italy. These 
uninteresting Bootian peasants could fight and endure, and 
wore capable of loyalty and secrifice. And the traditions 
of the government impelled it to a forward policy. East~ 
wards to Milan had been for centuries the motto of its 
princes, Lombardy was always to them the “goodly 
artichoko," to be stripped loaf by leaf from tho Austrians, 
And now the old policy of territorial growth had been 
touched by a noblor conception, Do Maistre was tho 
Prophet of the new school, which pointed to the Italian 
crown, and bade Victor Emmanuel “forget the throne of 


4, Raumer, op. cit, [. 304 ; Avvocato muslanene, op, cits, V, 291-292, 312-3945 
Randi, op. ett, 11 66. 
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Piedmont and think of that of Italy.”* The nobles might 
still boast their Provencal origin and despise the pure Italian 
blood : tho bureaucracy might regard Italy as an “appendix 
of Piedmont.” But the greater vision of Piedmont leading 
Italy in a war of national redemption seized more and mora 
on men’s minds after 1814, Even to Victor Emmanuel and 
Charles Felix in their worst days Austria was the enemy; 
and it was only the greater fear of revolution, which kept 
them from breaking with her. Sooner or later o life and 
death struggle was bound to come; and it was to the princa 
and poople of Piedmont thet the patriots of all Italy were 
Isarning to look for light and leading, 


Lomparpy-Vsneria 


Though the emancipation of Lombardy and Venetia was 
the droam of every Italian patriot, Neapolitan and Roman 
and Piedmonteso might well envy the institutions, under 
which their inhabitants lived. The Austris ire was 
too strong, too mnch in evidence, to condescend to the in- 
decent corruption of a petty tyranny, Its civil service had 
ita settled traditions of capacity and method; and though 
the improving spirit of Joseph IL’s time had gone, his 
reforms remained. German officialism might be slow and 
unsympathetic; national susceptibilities and habits might 
be sacrificed to Austrian interests and centralization; tha 
false position of the government inevitably produced abuses 
of police, and rare fits of pitiless despotism. But there was 
a regularity and robustness of administration, an equality 
bofore the law, a social froodom, which, except in Tuscany 
and Parma, was without its parallel in Italy, 

As Lombardy in the garly. half of the eighteenth century 
gradually passed into Austrian hands, it had shared in the 
reforms of Maria Theresa and Joseph II. After Napoleon's 
early conquests, Milan hed become the capital of the Cisal- 
pine Republic, and afterwards of the Kingdom of Ttaly, The 
territory of the Venetian Republic, which in 1797 had been 


1 Le Mais de Savoie, 11 ; BianobS, Diplonaria, ¥. 46; for a similar doctrine 
in 179%, sce Jd, Monarchia, LIL 452-453+ 
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sacrificed to Napoleon’s political strategy, was permitted in 
1806 to become part of the new kingdom, Milan bocame 
an European capital, the home of » brilliant Court, the first 
city of-Italy iii literatuse-aad-industry and social enterprise. 
Lombard engineers built the Simplon Pass, Lombard archi- 
tects completed the Cathedral of Milan, Lombard soldiers 
shared in the glories of Napoleon’s campaign; Monti and 
Foscolo made Lombard literature known through Europe. 
Had Austria after the Restoration granted a generous 
measure of Home Rule, she might not improbably have re- 
conciled the provinces to her sway, Unfortunately plighted 
word and expediency alike bowed before the evil lesson of 
centralization that the European Powers had learnt from 
Napoleon. Tho moral of the national movement of the 
past six years was lost on men, who thought they could 
make of the loose Austrian Empire » compacted wholo like 
France. German and Slav and Italian wore to be fitted to 
one measure; “the Lombards,” said Metternich, “ must 
forget that they are Italians.” The entire Austrian law, 
civil and criminal, was re-introduced without regard for 
native prejudices and customs. Almost every vestige of 
independent administration disappeared. Tho Viceroy, Im- 
perial Archduke though he was, was a mere puppet to be 
danced by the Aulic ministers. Feuds between viceroy and 
provincial governor, between governor and chief of police, 
made it easier for the Departments at Vienna to keep the 
threads of rule in their own hands, In spite of Metter- 
nich’s anxiety to make concessions to Italian opinion, Ger- 
mans and Tyrolese filled almost every higher post in the 
civil service and on the bench.’ Austrian handbooks were 
used in the primary schools, Austrian law and history were 
taught to the exclusion of Italian in the Universities; 
chemists were compelled to use the Austrian pharmacopeia, 
Not a road could be made, not a dyke built, without re- 
ference to Vienna; manuscripts had often to pass the Vienneso 





1 For Metternich’s opinion, seahis sénoire, IIL. 933 tor the neglect of his 
recommendations, Gualterio, Rivolgimenti, ILI. 4o8; Casati, Rivelasioni, I. 19, 
227; Bohinbals, Compapnes, 23. In 1848 thera were 410 civil servanta of 
German hirth + JZ Veglio of April 15, 1848. 
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censorship beforo they could be published, The govom- 
ment had the characteristic faults and virtues of a bureau- 
cracy; it had all the evils of irresponsibility—corruption, 
sluggishness, want of initiative, The quick Lombard wit, 
used to the business-like enterprise of Beauharnais’ rule, 
sniffed at German stupidity, and told how the post of 
municipal engineer was abolished at Milan “because the 
city had got on for conturies without one”; how memorials 
were pigeon-holed for five years before an answer was vouch- 
safed ; how soldiors’ boota were sent from Venice to Vienna 
to be cobbled. Yet -the Austrian rule, slow and crass and 
timid as it was, showod a good deal of patient working out 
of problems and encouragement of national prosperity. 

At « later date the government wasbitterly assailed for 
its jal burdens. Austria's Italian provinces, it was said, 
contributed out of proportion to their just lisbilities It 
is true that heavy surpluses, sometimes half of the whole 
revenue, went to the expenses of the Imperial government ; 
it is true also that on a basis of population Lombardy = 
‘Venetia, paid double their_shsre, —But_weall 
could not be on a footing with poor Carinthia; she paid re 
in proportion to her riches than Lower Austria, the most 
favoured province of the Empire, and it is probsble that 
on a basis of wealth she paid no more than her quoturn? 
Taxation none tho less was heavy. ‘Tho peace revenue came 
to the level of the war budgets of the French rule; the 
land-tax rose till in time it far exeeeded the promised maxi- 
mum of 20 per cent. of net revenue, and swallowed one- 
third to one-half;* the salt monopoly raised the price to 
eleven times its natural value. But the charges of heavy 
increases in the taxes were, except in the case of the land- 
tax, unfounded ;* and despite come disingenuous attempts 


1 British and Foreign Review, XXVIII. 570-573 and table; Tegcborsk, 
Finances, IL, 3623 Bonghl, Pasini, 689 alibi; Valominl, Perequacione + 
Meueghini, Condisimme, 97-99 3 Cath, Afilano, I, 165-166; Jacini, Propriete, 
MO-11T; Bianch!-Giovini, Gravami, 5; Lettere ad A. Panizzi, 116, 127; Ree. 
ect det decreti, Il. 733 Cortespondonce—Italy (1847-49), IV. 99 

3 See below, Vol. IL, p. 13. 
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to repudiate dobts to local bodies and tamper with charitable 
funds, the manngement of the financea seems to have been 
on the whole honest, 

Nor, except for political offences, was Austrian justi 
especially open to attack, It had many of the defects 
common to the Italian codes of the time; the public were 
not admitted to the courts, the defendant was not allowed 
counsel or permitted more than limited perusal of the 
depositions against him; there was no jury, and often too 
much suspicion of police influence, But its main defect was 
rather that it was unsuited to Italian habits, and that not a 
fow of the judges were foreigners! There was absolute 
equality before the Jaw; there were-no special courts, except 
in political trials; clerics, as a rule, were tried before the 
ordinary tribunals, ‘The civil eode, which dated from 1814, 
‘was in some respects in advance of the Code Napoleon, and 
the peasants welcomed-#t—for the protection it gave them 
against their landlords, 

In chy irz_the government was the most pro- 
gressive in Italy. The traditions of Joseph IL’s time were 
still alive; the pricst was looked on as a stato official, and if 
he refused to co-operate in public education or the relief of 
tho poor, ho might be punished? Though tho police helpod 
the bishops to check the sale of Diodati’s Bibles, Protestants 
and Orthodox had perfect religious liberty, and the Jews had 
few disabilitios beyond that of holding offics.® As a conse- 
quence probably of the state’s control, the clergy were the 
best educated and the most public-spirited of Italy. In the 
two provinces there were only 1000 monks; and though 
tho Jesuits were allowed to return to Venotia in 1843, they 
never gained a footing in Milan, where Gaysruck, the German 
archbishop, “had enough to do with his priesta” 

In education, toobombardy was far ahead of the 1 rest 
of Italy, excopt Parma ond Lucca, perhaps abroast of any 





* Statements as to thelr number are contradictory. Compare Zajotti, op. 
eit, 63, With Pallavicino, Menor, I. 55, and Bianebl-Glovinl, op, eit, A1. 
9 Lorenzonl, Inststusioni, I. 25, 
Tagg oummot However, reooncile Carte sires, I. 36s. with Oanth, of, ait, 
387. 
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European country of the time, Elementary education vas, 


in theory at least, seers on ost 2s Lom six to 
twelve years; as lal “aB-2F86 Test ms hed been 
placed oat ioa:; all but the smallest. communes were 
obliged to provide schools. In Lombardy, in 1834, 68 per 
cont. of the boys and 42 ‘per cent. of the girls of school age 
attended? though there was still little teaching for girls in 
Venetia, and the attondanco of both sexes was irregular in 
the rural districts, Infant schools on the model of Robert 
Owen’s wero introduood in 1829, and hore alone in Italy 
were patronized by the government. A careful gradation 
carried on the scholar from the primary school, Every 
considerable town had @ “major elementary” school, which 
took the pupil to grammar and Latin and sometimes science. 
Secondary education began with the gymnasiums of which 
each of the large towns owned at least one, and went on to 
the twelve more advanced Lyceums. There were Univer- 
sities at Padua and Pavia, each with about 1500 students, 
whose explosive Liberalism was the terror of the police; and 
though the professors were too often foreigners, much be- 
fooled by the scholars, or more agents of the government, 
the Universities stood second only to those of Bologna and 
Naples? 

The ip was-perbaps-the lightest in Italy. It is 
truo that Whe law of 1815, which explicitly allowed political 
criticism, was a dead letter; that no political journals could 
be published without pormission of the chief censor st 
Vionna; that after 1821 all foreign books had to pasa the 
same ordeal Romances that “had no scientific merit,” 
writings that “offended against the rules of style and purity 
of language” were proscribed; Balzac and Bentham, Victor 
Hugo and Macchiavelli, Hallam and Rabelais were alike 
consigned to the list of forbidden literature” But in quiot 
times the prohibited volumes were almost openly sold; 
zouch of the censorship was a well-meant attempt to 

1 Bacchi, Zstrucions, 1x Lorensoni, op. cit, IL 59, In tha province of Ber- 
‘gato 90 per cent, of both sexes attended, 
3 For edueation generally se¢ Bacchi, op. c.; Lorenzoni, op. ct, IL 49 et 


weg.; Canth, op, ctu L 228-21; Mittermetor, op. cit. 192-1 
# Dante tov in Venetia, according to Rie. sor, det risony., T, 489. 
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suppress unclean books; scientific and non-political and 
sometimes theological literature was left tolerably free, and 
thero was an openness and activity of thought at Milan that 
at one time, at all events, was unequalled in Italy* One- 
third of the journals of the peninsula, and in 1842 noorly 
one-half of its literary publications, appeared in the two 
provineos? 

In local government they were the only states of Italy 
which enjoyat"an effective system, All proprietors, includ- 
ing women, had the franchise, and the wide diffusion of 
landed property made this often nearly equivalent to house- 
hold suffrage. In the smaller communes (with less than 
300 proprietors) the whole body of electors met twice a 
year, and the initiative of important business lay with them, 
an executive committee of three administering the com- 
munal business in the intorvals, In the larger communes 
the meeting disappeared’ and the administration vested 
entirely in a Counoil of thirty to sixty members. In the 
chief cities the executive was given to the Podesta and his 
Assessors, but the consent of the Council was requisite for 
any new departure. The communes supported the schools, 
the local police, the by-roads, and occasionally the priest ; 
they controlled the local sanitation, the police, the parochial 
charities, and had powers, subject to the consent of the central 
authority, to carry out public works; the meetings or coun- 
cils elected the school-teacher and the public doctor and 
midwife, who, hore as elsewhere in Italy, were paid by every 
commune to attend the poor gratuitously. On the whole, 
the central authority made little use of its powers of con 
trol, and the spirit of looal government was strong and solf- 
assertive, 

But in proportion as self-government approximated to 


1 Diareslio, Ricordi, 450, 453 5 G. Torelll, Ricordi, 14; Chiata, Dina, I. 17. 

1 Many details of the censorship in Riv. ator. del risorg., I. a8q-szt. The 
cast of play might not inclade @ bad King, unless there was a good King 
too, Hume's History was allowed to cizovlate at Vario, but not at Milan, 

3 There was a teadoncy for councils te take the place of meetings, Out 
of Soy communes in Venvtia, 450 ban councila in 181g, aad 583 in 1853 5 147 
had ufizio proprio, which made them more independent of central offictals. 
Morpurgo, Sagqi, 120, 
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national representation, the fears of the sutccracy emascu- 
lated it. In each of the seventeen provinces sat a Provincial 
Congregtion on which the noble and untitled proprictors 

i@ Mineteen royal cities each had their representatives. 
Theix powors woro limited; thoy managed the provincial 
finances, supervised those of the communes, and had a cer- 
tain control over roads, rivers, and charities; but they played 
small part in the public life of the country, The Central 
Congregations of Lombardy and Venotia failed still moro to 
realize the hopes that they would become active political 
powers, “A constitution,” said tho Emperor Francis, “would 
break down the confidence which should exist between a 
prince and his people.” But it was necossary in 1814 to pacify 
his Italian provinces with a show of representative govern- 
mont, and the Congrogations were empowered to prosent 
the prayers of the Lombards and Venetians, But they were 
exprossly dcbarrod from legislative functions; oandidatos 
for election had to show a high property qualification, and 
were subject to the government’s veto. Their functions were 
only those of local bodies; their one substantial power, the 
right of petition, was little used by mon who represented 
only @ section of the people, and, except by accident, in- 
cluded nono but such as were acceptablo to the government. 
They made one effort in 1825 to procure legal and fiscal 
reform and the exclusion of foreigners from the civil service. 
But no answer was made to their prayer, and their next 
petition, in 1838, to increase the number of the Emporor’s 
Italian body-guard, only made them ridiculous. The people, 
who rogarded them as 


Engrossed in hospital adminictration,”! 


lost interest in them and their work. 

Wherever the political fears of the goverament cumo 
into play, there was the same sharp contrast with the real 
and sober value of the ordinary administration, In frank 
moments the government confessed that it had no moral 
force behind it, and the sense that there was no safety-valve 





2 Ginsu. 
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for discontent kept it in porpetual terror of conspiracy. Tho 
law, comparatively mild and wise in all else, was in matters 
of state-concern systematically, cynically iniquitous. Tho 
bastinade, starvation, belladonna were uscd to extort con- 
fessions.'! And when the defendant in a state-trial at last 
came into court, he found himself without counsel, without 
seeing the depositions against him, without the protection 
of publicity, confronted hy a packed bench of Austrian or 
Tyrolese judges. Mero expression of political discontent 
sufficed for conviction and a lingering death in the Spicl- 
berg. In times of popular commotion or epidemic crime 
the giudizio statario enabled the authorities to dispense with 
formalities, and sentence without appeal. 

The political _poligg? wore probably no better and no 
worse thin in Fiedinont or at Rome; there was less in- 
terforenco with porsonal liborty, but more espionage, more 
fussy surveillance of private life. ‘They delighted to collect 
each petty detail of the lives of suspects—a mass of in- 
formation, which has probably proved more valuable to the 
historian than it ever did to the governmont. Tho 
Emperor Francis, a hard, unteachable official, seared to 
monomania by Kotzebue’s assassination, embodied his ideal 
of government in the polices spy. Men of every station 
wera in the pay of the sbirri, from the cardinal and noble 
or the dilettante who wrote odes to its chief, down to the 
common spy, the outcast of socicty, who carned his two 
frones a day by gamering more or less untruthful gossip 
from the café or the street. The letters of the general 
public were opened “with interesting results” A normal 
state of fussy suspicion agitated the bureaus of the police ; 
endlesa scares of Bonaparte plote or of English and Russian 
intrigues filled their verboso reports; English travellers 
and harmless artists like Rossini and Vernet were shadowed. 
A worse fate befell the native suspect; he might not 
emigrate or travel abroad without their leave; secret 
influences could prevent him from obtaining office, A. 


1 Mine, op ct 235 Casat, Confaonir, 51-65 
7 It must always be remembered that the abieré were more for political 
sironacd coun io preserve law and order; lence the hatred of them, 
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professor was dismissed for roferring to Popo Julius’ ory 
of “Out with the foreigner”; it was necessary even to 
obtain their loave to hold » private ball. 

All through the government ran the same intermingling 

adininistration and political tyranny. But on tho Cj 

whole the Lombards, shrewd, genial, tenscious, were but 
too ready to acquiesce in » rulo that secured their matorial 
interests and their amusements, however fatal it might be 
to the finer sides of civil life. Milan, though fallen from 
her high estate, was still busy, brilliant, sceptical, dissolute, 
At Venice, save for brief intervals of higher feoling, oll 
sense of dignity had gone, and nobles and plebsians 
“neither thought nor felt.” Her aristocracy fawned on 
Austria, her middle classes had neither enterprise nor 
influence, two-fifths of her population received charitable 
relies The Austrians knew well how to play on this 
demoralization, They gave heavy subsidies to the opera, 
and o greater glut of carnival splendour was their ready 

éa for political excitement, The time-honoured feuds, 
which divided Milan from Brescia or Venice, were quiotly 
fomented ; and the noble, who showed interest in public 
affairs, found himself under the government's frown, 

It was only by slow degrees that any class roso above 
these temptations, Each city had its group of gobla 
families, for the most part engrossed in money-making or 
frivolity. But at Brescia and Milan there was a better 
spirit. The powerful and wealthy Milanese nobles came 
in time to recognize that they could not regain their 
privileges, and their exclusivenoss made way for » friendli- 
ness towards the middle classes, that contrasted well with 
the class-spirit of their peers at Turin. Confalonicri had 
yon many of them to his cause, and they never forgot or 
forgave the insult thrown at their order by his cruel doom. 
Tho heavy land-tex helpod more generous instinets to keop 
alive 4 certain lace of patriotism; and their sons and 
daughters were brought up to regard the Austrians as 
hardly tolerated aliens, to be flouted and boycotted at 
theatro or ball. 

But the nobles were of comparatively sinal] importance. 
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Lombardy —was—proamincatly a countey—of..tha yi 
classgg; they owned the greater part-of-the- land; they 
vere enterprising and successful in trade. The shrewdness 
and artistic faculty of the Lombard made industry flourish 
through all discouragements, and their land was, with the 
exception of Belgium, the most densely populated state of 
Europe. The silk trade advanced by leaps and bounds, 
and gave employment to largo numbers of spinners through- 
out the hill country. The cheese industry of Lodi and 
Crema was famous; the cotton manufacture was growing, 
and sugar refineries had been built. The first insurance 
society was founded in 1827; Milan was lighted with gas 
in 1843. But however much the long peace might help 
trade, the Lombard manufacturers hed to pay the prico of 
belonging to tho Austrian Empire, A heavy and com- 
plicated tariff crippled trade and encouraged contraband ;* 
and down to 1822 a customs-line along the Mincio was 
a never-failing irritant. The trade of Venice, ot all oventa 
till she was made a free port in the ’303, was sacri- 
ficed to the interests of hor rival Tricste. Verona was 
muined by German competition; Brescia was compelled te 
close her armouries, because the War Office sent its orders 
to Germany. 
> The smnss of the poople,-se- everywhere in Italy, was 
agriculturak—One in eight of the population was & pro- 
piietor, and their numbor was increasing? In the mountain 
districts every peasant was an owner, and though his tiny 
farm was heavily mortgaged, his common rights curtailed 
by an Enclosure Act, his home and food of wretched quality, 
ho preforred his independence to comfort. In the hills and 
non-irrigated plains property was noarly as much divided, 
but was cultivuted, es a rule, in Venotia at a rock-rent, in 
Lombardy by tenants under various forms of mezeedria, or 
on perpetual leases at fixed rents, sometimes centuries old. 
The population was very thick, rents wore high, and the 


2 English staffs, charged 60 per cert, ad valorem duty, were sold at 15 
per cent. advance on the untaxed valne : Witt, Seidée scerites, 

2 So Canti, op. cit. ¥, Raumer, op. eit 56, saya one in eleven; In 
the province of Bergama there was one property to every five Inhabitants : 
Rosi, Bergamo, 44 
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family income was almost invariably supplemented by sills- 
spinning at home. Here (at all events in Lombardy, for 
‘Venotia wos always behind her more prosperous sister) tho 
peasant was at his best; he_was poor, but less so thanin — 
France, His food-wee-very plain, but bis house dnd clothing 
‘were comparatively good. “Thesé conditions were reversed 
in the irrigated plain, which lay between the Ticino and the 
‘Adda. Here the staples of agriculture changed from vines 
and mulberries to rice and maize and rich pastures of 
temporary grasses, famous for their cheese? Large farms 
of from 200 to 700 acres were held on short leases of the 
English typo by wealthy and educated farmers. Tho-peasant 
had no hold on the soil except in the precarious tenure of 
an allotment. His food was probably no worse than that of 
the peasants of the hills, the pollagra was not as yet the 
scourge it has been since; but in character tho labourer 
of the plains was immeasurably inferior. Badly educated, 
nomadic, housed in buts of cancs and mud, hating his 
employer and landlord, sometimes poverty-stricken to 
despair,? he was a dangerous clement in the state. Even 
in the low country east of the Adda, where tho farms were 
smaller and the labourer better off, he had little of the 
independence, which characterized the peasant of the hills 
And alike in plain and hill the peasant often found in the 
Austrian government: a protector against his more present 
enemy, the rack-renting landlord. If it were not for the 
cruel eight-yesrs’ military servieo, he would have had little 
material cause of complaint against the alien rule.* uber 
But even the apajhetic Lombard and Venetian could /< 

not be fed ‘prosperoug.teede-alone, To the 
finer spirits among them the Austrian bureaucracy, because 
it was Austrian, was more odious than the crying tyrannies of 





+ The irrigation works cost on the average £28 per acre; rents ran from 
Lato Lit per aero; the best meadows yielded twenty-five to thirty tons of 
Brass per acre, or fed sixty cows on fifty acres: Beauclerk, op. cit, (83-188. 

Hts per day, Canta, op. cit, I. 166, in 1882 they 





* Jncini, Propria, possi; Bowring, Report, 94-99 5 Canti, op. city I. 184- 
1855 I. 150-1603 Beauclerk, op. eit, 169-233; Carte segrete, I, 256-257; 
‘Morpurgo, Sagyi ; Visconti-Venosta, Valicltina, 
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Rome and Naples. Civil servants and soldiors, and a fow 
rich conservatives might denationalize themselves ;? rack- 
rented tenants and their labourers might care more for 
agrarian than nationalist politics; material prosperity might 
sometimes smother the patriotism of manufacturer and 
artisan; Venice might be sunk in lethargy. But even 
Venice, brooding over the lost glories of the Republic, 
would at times chafo at the sullen domineering stranger; 
and st Milan and in every Lombard city and through tho 
Alpine valleys a fierce hatred of the Austrian gradually took 
possession of the best in evory clas, To noble, and shop- 
Koopor, and artisan, as Mazzini's toaching filtered into overy 
rank, the white uniform of the Austrian soldier meant a 
tyranny to be endured only so long as force compelled. 


* A catechiam, used fn the elementary schools, tanght that “ God panishes 
swith eternal damnation soldiers who desert thelr sovereigt.” 
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CHAPTER IV 
SOCIAL CONDITION OF ITALY¥—(continued) 


Mopewa. Panwa, Locos. Tuscany: Foswmbroni ; Leopold HL ; Tasean 
government; the Tuscana; the Grorgefile; clergy ; education ; 
peamnta; ‘Tuscan life, Paras Srarea: the theocracy ; the Curia; 
‘Administration ; trade ; local government ; law ; justice; police ; the 
Inquisition 5 the Jews ; eduestion ; relision and morality ; condition 
‘of the people ; Romagna and tho Marches ; ecparatist movement in 
Romagas; Umbria; Agro Zonano; Tome 


Mopena 

Sours of the Po, betwoon Lombardy and Tuscany, lay tho 
little Duchies_of Modena and Parma. Modena, which 
reached from the lowor Po across the Apennines to a pioco 
of coast at Massa and Carrara, with a Poputation of alto 
million, had been modelled to conformity with Duke Fran: 

ideal of sovereignty! In theory the state teemed with 
benevolent provisions for the poople; but the facts of a 
personel despotism inevitably clashed with the ideal. The 
taxes were heavy, the law, both civil and criminal, was bad, 
arbitrary, secret. Royal decreas could override tho law; 
political suspecis, against whom thero was no proof, could 
be detained in prison, “till the truth came out.” Under 
the French rule there hed been activity and enterprise, and 
Modena had been famous for her school of administrators, 
Now all was crushed under the dead weight of Francis’ 
suspicions. The free communal government was first 
weakened, then destroyed. Elementary education did not 
exist save in a very fow towns; schools were 
almost a monopoly of the Jesuits; tho University was 
ruinod by the new. discipline: which the Duke introduced 
after 1821. The censorship was in the hands of Sanfedist 

* Bes abore, p. 18. 
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fanatics, who made Dante a forbidden book,! and allowed 
no literature to enter the state except such as received their 
sanction, There was little trade; while the government 
protected its subjects’ eyes by prohibiting the uso of 
matches; its high tarifis made commerce impossible, Such 
merchants as there were, were mainly Jews and Swiss, and 
the former suffered under every dissbility that Francis’ 
suspicions could invent. The only industry of importance 
was the marble trade of Carrara. The bulk of the popula- 
tion were peasants, alnost al proprietors, careful tillera of 
the niggard soil of the mountains; often harassed by 
officials, often living a hand's-breath ‘feca. starvation, but 
devoted to the government, and furnishing Francis at need 
with Sanfedist_voluntoers, 


Para 


Tho bordering Duchy of Parma presented every contrast. 
to Francis’ dark rule. The state, with its thickly-planted 
population of 450,000, had in the ‘208 the most en- 
lightened government in Itsly. Napoleon's widow, idle and 
dissolute as she was, was a gencrous and well-meaning ruler, 
and her ministers seconded her likings for indulgent and 
comparatively liberal government. The French law had 
been retained, had been even improved on, as in the 
equality it made between male and female heirs, There 
were no privileges bofore the law, trials wore public, the 
judges independent. A council of state was consulted on 
all logislative projects, ‘Tho polico wero comparatively 
innocuous, and the maintenance of the French Concordat 
kept the clorgy in check. Parma was the only state in 
Italy where Jews were admitted to tho civil service. The 
law carefully protected the mezzviuolo tenatit® The country 
was ahead of all Italy in its education. Most of tha com- 
munes hed schools for boys, and zo per cent, of the popula 
tion attended them or the private girls’ schools. 
1 Valery, Voyages, art. 


® Giusti, Episioloria, 134. 
+ v, Raumer, aly, I. 307-305, 
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Lucca 
— 


Least among the little states, its destinies closely linked 
to those of Tuseany, was the tiny Duchy of Lucca, placed 
among the Apennines, and along the coast between Carrara 
and Pisa. Its area was but 320 square miles, its dense 
population 150,000. The Congress of Vienna had pro- 
mised that its constitution of 1805, which was to a certain 
extent reprasentative, should be preserved, but tho pledge 
was forgotten, and even the ecclesiastical independence of 
the state was gradually surrendered. But the government 
was not intolerant or cruel; the Duchess, though bigoted, 

- Was generous, and won sufficient favour from the Liberals of 
Ttaly to make them in 1831 think of her son, Charles 
Louis, as « possible leader of the Revolution. But Charles 
Louis was soon tho laughing-stock of Italy; ho booamo o 
Protestant, apparently from a whim, then returned to the 
Catholic Church; he made a Yorkshire groom, Thomas 
Ward, his prime minister; his extravagance and dissolute- 
ness won for him from Giusti the title of “the Protestant 
Don Juan.” The country was comparatively prosperous, 
yielding much wealth from its famous oliveyards, though 
insufficient for its thick population, which emigrated in 
large numbers. There was a certain measure of free-trede, 
and a considerable industry in silk and wool and cotton. 
There were many schools, and, though loss than half were 
gratuitous,the attendance was high. The secondary schools 
were good, and the University boasted 25 professors and 
180 scholars, 


Tuscany 
— 

The Tuscan government was the only one outside 
Piedmont and Parma, which was willingly accepted by its 
subjects. But in principles and methods the governments 
of Florence and Turin stood in sharpest contrast. There 
was a cortain truth in Mazzini’s criticism that the velvet 
glove only hid the gauntlet; but compared with the other 

VoL. 1. E 
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governments of Italy, the Tuscan was mild, tolerant, an- 
lightoned, Reform of a kind was a tradition with tho 
descendants of Leopold I. the first Austrian Grand Duke, 
one of thoee Liberal sports, which appear from time to time 
in the Hapsburg family-tree. Fossombroni, the premier, 
was a quist-loving, unenthusiestic man, who carried into 
the government his motto, “Tha world goes of itself” 
Stagnation, he thought, was a cheap price to pay for the 
absence of crises. Careless of principle, capable of energy 
Dut self-indulgent, both inclination and statecraft prompted 
him to drug the people into dull contentment. The men 
of mediocrity, with whom he filled the civil service, ware 
told not to be over-zealous but content themeclves with 
drawing their pay. But he had served under Napoleon, 
and liked a name for tolerance and progress; again and 
again he gave shelter to the refugees from Romagna and 
Naples; he allowed the Florentines to send help to the 
Greck insurgents; he favoured Charles Albert's claims to 
the Piedmontese throne. There is some evidence that in 
later life he favoured representative institutions, and won his 
master to ineffective acquiescence" Leopold IL. the prince 
in whoso namo he governod after 1824, was a worthy, pains- 
taking bourgeois, whose chief interest it was to superintend 
drainage works, and visit his experimental farms in straw-hat 
and gaiters, Giusti satirized him as the “ Tusean Morpheus,” 
whom— 
“Itch of glory pricks to drain 
Pockets and fens” 5 


but like his premier, he loved a repute for tolerance, and. 
he was too good-natured, and in a dim kind of way too 
patriotic, to be an oppressive ruler. Unfortunately, he was 
a Hapsburg prince; and though ho resented unsought 
dictation from Vienna, and Fossombroni’s masterly states- 
manship prevented Tuscany from becoming # mere Austrian 
fief, Lsapold could hardly fail to bo affected by subtle 
family influences. 

Outside high politics, however, his Tuscan softness held 


1 Zobl, Storia, IV. Documents, 208; Gualterio, Rivolgimenti, L 245. 
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its own, Tho ordinary law waa mild as the people who lived 
under it. Leopold I.’s criminal code had been in its day 
& model to Europe, and it was improved, when many 
principles of French law were introduced after 1832. 
Trials were public, bail was allowed, the death penalty 
waa raroly inflicted! Evon the police were infected with 
the universal slacknoss, and provoked Motternich’s indig- 
nant remonstrances. But though seldom cruel, they were 
minutely vexatious, Many minor offences came before 
thera under » procedure secret both to defendant and 
public; espionage was sotive; nowhere was there more 
violation of the secrecy of the post, and such adepts were 
the Tuscan police in the art, that the Milaness government 
applied for their reagents to decipher the invisible ink of 
treasonable correspondence. They irritated or amused the 
public with the usual vagaries of a fussy officialism; and 
whon Giotto's portrait of Dante was discovered in the Bar- 
gello, the colours were altered in the repainting, lest they 
should suggest the revolutionary tricolor. The censorship 
suffered little criticism of the government; but prohibited 
books wore often sold openly on the bockstalls, foreign 
literature was admitted freely exeapt by fita, and Vieussoux’s 
library at Florence was the only place in Italy, where mon 
could freely meet to discuss political questions, or read the 
leading European journals, Florenca was the one city, where 
AlGeri’s and Niceolin’s plays eould bo prosented on the stage. 

Taxation was light and equable. There were no mono- 
polices or guilds to strangle trade: the import dutios were 
the lowest in Europe, and Tuscany was the Mecca of frea- 
traders;* so unrelenting was the devotion to industrial 
freedom, that in its name no tariff of cab fares was allowed 
at Florence‘ There was indeed no lack of governmental 





> After a capital sentence tn 1829, the crowd nearly lynched the exeou- 
‘tHouer, and apparently there were no mors executiousafter this, Mittermeser, 
Condieioni, 114. 

3 Horner, Giusti, 00; see Guerrassi, Memorie, 80, 

4 Bee the Blue Book, drawn up by Sir John Bowring in 1837; ita analyxis, 
Bowever, of the Tuscan fiscal system {s incomplete. For the effect of Broo 
‘Trade in mitigating commercial orlaos, sce Pog’, Storie, I. 48a. 

* Till 1859. 
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enterprise in certain directions. Much of the Maremna 
was drained, a cadastral survey completed, the port of Leg- 
horn revived. Tho railway between Leghorn and Pisa, 
opened in 1844, was one of the sitliest in Italy, But 
these reforms owed themselves to Fossombroni’s and his 
Grand Duke’s passion for engincering schemes Where 
they were not equally interested, the administration was 
paralysed by its own lethargy. The army was neglected 
and despised ; kept up partly from treaty’obligations, partly 
for the sake of the military bands. The officers, with few 
exceptions, were the most worthless scions of the richer 
classes ; recruits were drawn from the scum of the people, 
and convicts were relegated to the so-called penal regiments. 
The judges shared in the general corruption, and the decay 
went on, till in the ‘308 the Tuscan Bench was notoriously 
tainted and uncertain. The civil service had learnt that 
the government hated earnestness and connived st pecula- 
tion; the ministers hed little control over their departments, 
and Fossombroni’s system sank to inevitable rottenness. 
Though the local franchiso was popular, the municipalities 
had lost real power, and were mere instruments for collect- 
ing taxes. Tuscany was historically “an aggregate of 
communes more democratic than the United States,” but 
they were not even allowed to levy their own local rates. 
Their officials were nominated by the central government, 
and cringed to their real masters, the police, 

Tho governmont roflectod the character of the people, 
its easy-going materialism, its dislike of hardness, its 
“ poisonous gift” of » tolerance that came less of conviction 
than want of earnestness. Manners were mare gentle than 
moral; there seomed to be no stuff for groat deeds. Critics 
complained of the gallantry without passion, the wit without 
decorum, the tolerance without dignity of Florentine society, 
Among the richer classes a sinecure in the civil service 
was tho very path to beatitude. The fonds of opera-dancers, 
the rivalries of Donizetti and Verdi, the excitement of 
religious ceremonies absorbed their feeble energies, Ener 
vation, the fatal heritage of the Medici, was fostered by tha 
elegant scepticism of the aristocracy, and the prevalence of 
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a somewhat sordid comfort. ‘Tuscany was perhaps the most 
prosperous state in Italy; but as Gino Capponi lamented, it 
was “a Garden of Paradise without the tree of knowledge 
and without the tree of life.” It was in Giusti’s words 
“good-humour at top and good-humour at bottom.” a mild, 
mediocre life, with little of bad in it and less of good, 

Thoro was nothing of the patrician in the Florentine 
nobles. Descended from the bankers and merchant-princes of 
medieval Florence, they were still traders and farmers. Tho 
best were zealous social reformers, and the society of tho 

leorgofils, like the writers in the Conciliatore, promoted 
economic studies, schools, savings-banks, which slowly but 
certainly made their mark. Raffaello Lambruschini and 
Enrico Mayer became the spostles of elementary and 
secondary education; Liberal landed proprietors like Ridolfi 
and Capponi and Bettino Ricasoli devoted themselves to 
agricultural improvements and the education of the peasantry, 
founding agricultural shows, experimental farms, village even- 
ing schools, doing their best to supply the gap that the 
indifforence of the government had left! They were worthy, 
philanthropic, country gentlemen, but too attached to their 
mansions and vinoyards ¢o risk thom in a hazardous revolu- 
tion. Most of them thought with Vieusseux, that “politics 
meant nothing and social customs everything,” and it is 
largely due to them that there was so much that was doc- 
trinaire and flaccid and unpractical in the later reform 
movernent, 

i The church in Tuscany was as much in subjection as in 
To ly- © government refused to admit the Jesuits 
or relax the Jawa of mortmain, The church was part of the 
machine for keoping things quict; in Fossombroni’s scheme 
there was no place for a zealous clergy. The 6000 monks 
ond friars were a corrupting influence in the country districts; 
the 9000 secular clergy, often ordained without proper train- 
ing, were conspicuous neither for morality nor learning* 
But the government never, down to 1846, forgot the erastian 
traditions of the last century, and saved Tuscany from the 

2 Ricasoll, Leters, 1. 39. 
* Zobl, op. cit, IV. 308; Del Cerro, Policia, 153. 
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ccolesiastical tyranny which enslaved Piedmont and desolated 
Romagna. 
With » debased civil service and an ignorant priesthood 
lucation_was under bad auspices. The government patron- 
rae ‘universities of Piss and Siena; but little was 
taught beyond law and medicine, and even in these the 
instruction was second-rate, and the work spoilt by the 
absence of a sound elamentary foundation. There were few 
secondary schools, and at Pistoia alone they were under 
public control. There were olomentary achools for boys, 
generally gratuitous, in almost every commune ; but though 
in the towns some were fairly good, the rural schools were 
very indifferent, and the attendance reached only to ons- 
tenth of those of school age’ There was practically no 
teaching for girls, The Georgofila tried to supply the 
deficiences and overcome the difficulties caused by the 
isolation of the mezatvoli farmers and the absence of village 
life. But the government showed an intermittent opposi- 
tion to the pupil-teacher system, and it waa introduced 
almost by stealth, and to a very limited extent. And when 
in later yoars tho progressive soction of tho ministry pro- 
jected a national system of elementary schools, they were 
not sufficiently in earnest to prevent the intrigues of Rome 
from wrecking the scheme. 
Tho non-interference of the government, which was 
vfstal to the schools, should have helped industry. But 
there was not sufficient energy in the country to give it the 
prosperity of Lombardy. Though there were a few Hourish- 
ing manufactures of silk, wool, and straw hats, and a good 
many little iron mines noar the coast, the total number of 
industries was small, and Florence and Leghorn were the 
only cities with more than 50,000 inhabitants. The mass 
of the people was agricultural Nearly one half were 
proprietors, a third wera formers, most of thom oultivating 
under the medria system, which, however much it may 
1 Bowring, Report, 57, 603 Ricasoll, op, eit, I. 1385 Serristors, Statietiea, 
150; conira Sacchi, Zxirusione, 45. 
* Bowring, Report, 11. Cini, Dela tora, 28, sayn that in 1835 there were 


132,000 landowners, which would give rather more than one-third of heads of 
families. 
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have checked progress, at all events seoured to the tenant 
modicum of comforts More than half the country was 
mountain or maremna, but competent judges pronounced 
the agriculture of the Valdarno superior to that of the 
Lothians! The economic standard of the peasants was 
indeed not high; but their houses were comparatively good, 
and their position was secure, Among the increasing class 
of farm labonrera there was at times acute distress, and 
though bogging was forbidden in Florence, there was much 
of it elsewhere. Taken however ag a whole, the rural 
population, clever and shrewd, but ill-educated and easy- 
going, was wrapped in a sordid but not uncomfortable 
_ Beeurity, The general distribution of property, combined 
with tho absence of education and political life, mado the 
masses conservative and averse to change. Class animosity 
seemed almost absent. The traveller, socing the prosperity 
and contentment of the country, looked on Tuscany as one 
of the favoured spots of earth. But the fair structure was 
built on an unsure foundation. Alike in the better and 
worse sides of Tuscan life there showed the same fatal want 
of moral energy, the same lack of the finer virtnes. Under- 
neath the polish of Florence and the contentment of the 
peasantry lay an absence of the more virile elements of 
national being. Monotony and unsventfulness in private 
life, a want of statesmanship and administrative chaos in 
public life; an almost entire absence of local government 
and edueation; @ standard of comfort too much and too 
little to stinmulate; all were a worse school of progress than 
was the discipline of Piedmont or the unondurable misrule 
of Rome or Naples. It was only in turbulent Leghorn, 
with ita rough, seafaring population, or among the students 
of Pisa and Siens, that there were any germs of real and 
2 Under the meeeedris system the landlord advanced all or pert of the 
‘expital, and took in return for rent and interest a certain proportion of the 
‘Produce, generally from one-third to one-half. The mecoiueli tenanta often 
had a sort of onstomary fixity af tenure. Bae Capponi, Soritti, L386, et ney. 
(translated ia Bowring, Report, 42,46); dy ati, PTL isease 
1 Laing, Notes, 4605 Cobbett, Zour. 
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Pavan. Sranee 

The States of the Pope stretched from the Latin coast 
across the Campagna and the Tiber valley, over the high- 
lands of Umbria and the Central Apennines to the Marches 
of Fermo and Ancona; thence turning northwards along a 
narrow strip of country between the Tuscan Apennines and 
the sea, they spread into the fertile plains of Romagna, and 
were bounded by the Po. In 1827 the census gave a 
population of two millions and a half, 

The dominant note of the country, marking it off 
among Europesp_states,..was—iis -govemmmmant of pricets. 
The Catholic world held it essential to the Pope's honour 
and prestige that he should possess the prerogatives of a 
prince, Diplomacy believed that as such he waa less likely 
to be a puppet of one of the great Powern “God has 
entrusted the state,” wrote Cardinal Bernetti, “to His Vicar 
on earth for the freer exercise of the Pontifical primacy 
throughout the world.” The theory demanded an inde- 
pendent territory, owning the Pope as sovereign. But tho 
Roman court was not content with a rule, whose only 
differentiating mark was its ecclesiastical prince, Long after 
the creation of the Papal dominion, the Popes had trans- 
formed their temporal sovereignty into a theocratic govern- 
ment, and the state became an appanage of the Roman 
priesthood. It was tho theory of the Church that only 
ecclesiastics might administer a government of divine 
appointment; they mado its laws and ruled its provinces, 
sat in its law courts, directed its education and its police. 

The Sacred College of Cardinals, which elected the Pope, 
was torn by facti 
Austrian intrigues. “Cajolery, promises, plots, betrayed 
without trace of shame,” so wrote a Piedmontese ambas- 
sador, “are the chronic symptoms, which reappear in the 
history of every conclave.” Each of the four great Catholic 
Powers possessed a veto, and the election off: resulted in 


Blanch, Diplomatia, IT. 3 Bee Salvagn!, Corte Bomaty, IIL x22 eto. 
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the choice of a weak, colourless man, who mounted the 
throne stricken in years, and under pledges to the party 
which elected him. “The radical vice of the Roman 
government,” said Chateaubriand, “is that old men appoint 
‘an old man like themselves, and he in turn makes none but 
old men cardinals”! The -party-leader became Secretary 
of State, whose first work was to reverse the traditions of 
his predecessor. “Every Pope's rule,” ran the Roman pro- 
verb, ‘is the last one’s enemy ;” and the new officials, who 
came in with each new Pontiff, made haste to feather their 
nests before they in turn were displaced* The great officers 
and heads of departments were the more fortunate or power- 
ful of the Roman hicrarchy, and govorned by its grace. The 
prelates, or monsignori, not necessarily priests, who held most 
of the chiof posts in the government, were often obscure 
adventurers, who found the prelature an easy road to wealth 
ors cardinals hat, Bigoted, timid, luxurious, sometimes 
vicious, they formed an exclusive and tyrannical oligarchy,” 
which differed from a foudal aristocracy only in that many 
of its members were self-made men. A few scholars, » few 
ecclesiastical statesmen of ability, a few old men of simple, 
pious worth only set in blacker reliaf the general worldlinasa 
and frivolity of the Roman court 

Outside Rome the government was still in the hands of 
great ecclésiastics, Cardinals ruled the four Legations of 
Romagna—Bologna, Ferrara, Ravenna, Forli; prelates the 
less important delegations of the other provinces. Only 
betwoen 1831 and 1836, and to a very limited extent after 
1849, were laymen allowed to hold these offices. Though 

1 Chatesubriand, Mémoire, [V. 451, 465. He adds that the ambassadors 
‘enld not now diotie the chlo of 8 Pepe ones they used beary bbe 

PCatoets, Soranita, 144, 2533 D'Asogll, Lele inedite I. 194-195 

1 Diascgllo, Seritti poshumi, 1593 Bianchi, op. oit., IIL 167-268, 397 1 Carte 
segrete, 1. 393, 344-3451 377 5 D'Ideville, Journal, II. 124, In 1848 the average 
‘Pay of eoclestastios in the civil service was 782 acudi; of laymen, 234 scudl, 
Bee below, Vol. I, p. 

* Liverani, 12 popato, 81-86; Galeotti, op. cit, 143; Carte seyrste, L 375; 
Yatini, Homan Staie, I 142; Bianchi, op. eit. UT.’ 403, 405; D'Areglio, 
L’falie, 1413 Pantaleoni, Hea italione, 58-59, 108; Mamianl, Soritti, 4925 
Gaiani, Ronan Beil, 59; Perfettl, Risordi, 14. 

ln 1832 Urbino-Pesaro and Velletr! were made Legations, 
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nominally responsible to the Secretary of Siate, » legate or 
¢Mtolegate was, in spite of Consalvi’s efforts to bridle them, an 
AS almost independent prince, “A cardinal,” said Pellegrino 
Rossi, “is a prince at Rome, a pacha in the provinces.” ‘They 
claimed to impose taxes at discretion; they misread or 
neglected orders from Rome. One cardinal made his police 
tear down Consalvi's edicts, another created new capital 
offences unknown to the law. Sometimes tyrants, some- 
times sinecurists, their rule with few exceptions was one 
Jong misgovernment. “Vanity, money, fear,” said a prelate, 
“havo ruled this country for several centuries.”’ In con- 
trast with the painstaking bureaucracies of Piedmont and 
Lombardy and the tolerance of Tuscany, Papal administra- 
tion was characterized by ferocious bigotry and effrontery of 
corruption. To its ecclesiastical rulers, all that savoured of 
the nineteenth century—railways, telegraphs, free trade, vac- 
ination, modern literature—wore the work of a spirit fatal to 
the Church. The finances, especially at a later date, were 
in the utmost confusion. Consalvi and Leo XIL, indeed, 
kept income and expenditure fairly balanced; but under 
Gregory XVL. all pretence of order vanished. The treasurer 
was irresponsible; from 183§ to 1844 no statement of 
accounts was published till in after years; from 1837 
onwards there was no proper book-keeping or audit. The 
public debt kept leaping up in time of peace, and so reckless 
was the borrowing, that a loan from the Rothchilds was 
taken up at @ discount of 35 per cent* 

Taxation, indeed, was-not heavy ;* Peete Ee 
by customs-bartiers, by want of zalkyayawhd good roads, by 
the jobbory and officialism of the government. Tho hemp 
of Romagna, the wool of the Agro Romano might have 
developed a flourishing commerce, But there was little 


1 Gouvernement tempord, 108 
* Bpada, Rivolusione, L 16a Spada, who was a pious banker's clerk, 
observes that the Rothchilds “‘as Hebrews were not bound to believe in the 
Girine promises made by Jesca Christ an to the stability of the Catholic 
Church.” See Genuarelli, @overno pontifi, II. 581. 
¥ According to Pajos, Ligialetion, 104, Rossi put the taxes por head in 1848 
ft one-third of those fn France or England; but the comparative poverty was 
probably in equal proportion, Soo Bianchi, op. eit, ILI. 394. 
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intercourse across the Apennines; travellers crawled along 
the wretched roads; brigands, though Consalvi and Leo 
did something to put them down, infested parts of the 
country, especially near the Neapolitan frontier, and it was 
found necessary to cut down trees near the roads, as in 
England of tho thirteonth century! Every province had 
ite different standaydof weights and measures; tho use of 
gas war Ulogal; charters were rarely and grudgingly granted 
to cbamibars of commerce.* Thero were few manufactures 
beyond o struggling wool and silk industry; there was no 
marine, no foreign trade except from Ancona. Bounties 
and protection only orippled production the more, and the 
woollen industry languished, though clergy and officials were 
ab one time praotioally forbidden to woar stuffs of foreign 
wool? High duties gave birth to an organized contraband 
with all the mercantile machinery of clerks and insurances.’ 
Economic knowledge was indeed medieval or non-existent. 
A prelate high in control of the Exchequer refused to study 
Political economy, because its books were “pernicious and 
on the Index.” When prices of food were high, the oom- 
Tunes were compelled, public opinion assonting, to purchase 
supplies and sell at an artificial cheapness. And to keep 
prices low at Rome, com might be moved across a parish 
boundary, only when it went apt direction of the capital, 
Nor were thera any } ies, at least in the 
"208, to temper the misrule! Tho old vigorous muni- 
cipal life had been crushed by the French, and Consalvi 
swept away the little that was left. There was, indeed, 
framework of communal government, but the powers were 
nominal. The governor, who ruled each district, controlled 
the police, administered summary justice, tyrannized over 
the communes, unchecked so long as he displayed » due 
obsequiousness to his ecclesiastical superior. And though 
1y, Baumer, op eit, II. 52; Gavasni, Four Last Pepea, 68. ‘Tho brigands 
once carried off s whole seminary, masters and pupil, On another occasion 
9000 scidiers guarded the roads to protect the King of Prusia from oaptare, 
2 In one charter St took flvo articles to define the position of the Porter, 
3 Micalasuous diet, No. 27; ve Galli, Cenni, 258, and Bowring, Report, 


82-84, for opposite views respecting bounties, 
Farin, op. eld, 1.147. 
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his dospotism might be somewhat tempered in the towns, 
the villages were at his mercy. To conciliate the Powers, 
Bernetti framed at a later date an elaborate scheme of 
provineial councils, On the surface it was perhaps the 
most liberal law of the kind in Italy. Each council was 
to be electad indirectly by the communes of the province; 
but none but landed proprietors were eligible, the councils 
met onee only in the year, and debated with closed doors. 
Opinions differed as to their work; at all events, whether 
throngh thoir fault or not, they wore the muzzle of the 
government and after the first few years it was rare for 
men of position to sit upon them, 

The general law was of a piece with the rest of the 
government, Bélore 1831 there was no serious attempt 
to eodify it, and it was still a monstrous compound of enact- 
ments of every age, obsolete and uncorrelated.’ To men 
who had tasted of the simplicity and equity of Napoleon's 
code, Papal law seemed a plunge back into medievalism. 
Consalvi, indeed, had retained the French commercial law, 
had swept away most of the baronial courts, and abolished 
suitors’ foos. But his promises of codes came to little, and 
under Leo the modest reforms he hed made nearly disappeared 
again, Even the Civil Code, which Bernetti introduced in 
1831, though based on the Code Napoleon, retained many 
of the abuses of the older law. It gave special sanction to 
entails; it forbade divorce under any circumstances; it 
allowed no property to pass to women in cases of intestacy ; 
it invalidated wills which omitted legacies to the Church. 
‘The whole judicial system was complicated beyond expres- 
sion, Up to 1831 thoro were at Rome fifteen separate 
jurisdictions, besides the private courts of barons and 
religious corporations; and the Pope's “most holy auditor” 
could quash proceedings or verdict in any court. Bernetti’s 
reforms swept away much of this; the Pope’s auditor dis- 
appeared, and a better system was inaugurated in the 
provinces. But at Rome much of the old machinery 
remained, and the greatest abuso of all, the jurisdiction of 
the ecclesiastical courts, was left untouched. Canon law 


+ Bennet, Home, 198-202 ; Pisnoiant, Kome des Popes, ILL. 243, et 209. 
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ruled the principles of government, and by the canon law 
the priest had a sacred character. It followed that casos, 
to which he was a party, must be tried by men of his own 
order, that his punishments must be on a lower scalo than 
those of laymen.‘ Under various pretexts the ecclesiastical 
courts wore constantly encroaching on the ordinary law, 
Widows, orphans, the servants of prelates, were wept within 
their jurisdiction; they decided on cases of church property 
and charities, of sexual immorality and blasphemy. And 
while ecclesiastics could be judged only by ecclesiastics, 
prelates monopolized the bench in the high courts, that 
tried laymen and cleric alike, They sat in the Segnatura, 
the Rota, tha Sagra Consulta; they were a majority in the 
Exchequer Court and in the criminal court of the Auditor 
Cemera, The young prelates, who were placed on the bench 
as a atepping-stone to better posts, were venal and incapable. 
Tho real work was done by tho lay assessors, the “ auditors,” 
who, being without responsibility or pay, were the tools of 
the government or of the richest suitor. The provincial 
judges, though laymen, bore no better repute; all were 
removable, most wero miscrably paid. They wore ofton 
young and untried men, foisted into office by powerful 
patronage, ignorant, corrupt, too closely connected with the 
administration to be impartial. Only in particularly scan- 
dalous instances would the government interforo; and a judgo, 
convicted of forgery, was known to have received pension 
instead of punishment.? The procedure of the courts was 
often equally discredited. Pleadings before the Rota and 
Signature were in Latin, and before 1831 the same rule 
applied in many of the lower courts. On the pretext of 
preventing intimidetion of witnesses, the public were excluded 
from all the more important criminal cases. Every encour- 
agement was given to informers; no bail was allowed; 
befors Bernetti’s reforms no criminal defendant might 
cross-examine; and though after 1831 he was nominally 
permitted to select his own counsel, the advocate, who made 
@ genuine defence, was liable to be punished. Even more 
2 Bee Minghetil, Lézat, 5, 
* ¥arini, op. cit, 1. 158 
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iniquitous was the procedure, that obtained in cases of 
treason and sedition, Here even after 1831 no cross- 
examination was allowed; men were sentenced without 
knowing who their accusers were; their counsel was ap- 
pointed by the court, and often worked for conviction’ It 
was treason, punishable with death and confiscation, to be 
present at a meeting of a secret society; the galleys for life 
were the penalty for being privy to the escape of an affiliate 
(unless he were a relative), or to an attempt to proselytize. 
Sacrilege, however innocent of political complexion, was con- 
structed into treason and punishable with death Political 
convicts wore deported to “unhealthy localities,” or confined 
with criminals “contrary to the lew of nations,” or chained 
for life to the walls of their cells* 

‘The Qolica were more than ordinarily vexatious. “They 
can,” complained a pampbleteer in 1846, “imprison @ man, 
banish him, exercise surveillance over him, refuse his pass- 
port, confine him to a district, deprive him of civil rights, 
rob him of office, forbid him to carry arms or leave his 
house at night, They open his letters in the post, and 
make no attempt to coneeal it, They can invade hia house 
and seize his papers, they can close shops and cafés and 
inns, and fine us at their pleasure.” Espionage was general ; 
they had domestic servants in their psy; men were arrested. 
at tho baro hint of the parish priest. ‘There wero at one 
time 3000 political suspects at Rome, confined to their 
houses between sundown and sunriso, and driven to con- 
fession once a month. There was special surveillance of 
what a police document termed “ the class called thinkers.” 
Too busy to spare time for the protection of person and 
property, it sometimes seemed as if they wore in league 
with oriminals against the propertied classes? 

A Whiteside, Iialy, TL 292; Pianctans, op. eit., IT. 244, 266, 286-288; 
Galetti, Memoria, 7. 

Oriani, Menoirs, 31; Pianciaal, op. oit, TIE. 343; D’Axoglto, Ulsimé Casi, 
9% For the adinitrtiono lw gently, wo Raia dele pt VTL; Pee 

op. cit.; Guirot, Memoires, II. 439-442; Vesi, Rivolurione, 78-36; arial, op, 
oy I 158-161 ; Pantaleoni, op. ext, 13-14. 
* Un Galantuomo, Jndiriszo, 41-42; Gaiani, op. cif., 207, 259-2603 Carta 


serrete, II. 32-33; About Question romaine, 170; Orsini, op. eit, 248; Raceolia 
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They found efficient allies in the Holy Office of the 
Inquisition While the police harried the people "in their 
fives, the Inquisition collected the secrets of the 
Yoel ona that ts “spiritual” thunders on the 
eran ‘An edict is extant, issued by the Inquisitor- 
General of Pesaro in 1841, commanding all people to in- 
form against heretics, Jews, and sorcerers, those who have 
impeded the Holy Office, or made satires against the Pope 
and clergy. A brother-Inquisitor threatened excommunica- 
tion against any who were privy to and did not denounce 
those “who worship the devil in their hearte.”* Unsavoury 
stories wore told in later years of skeletons and instruments 
of torture found in their dungeons at Rome’ Their most 
hapless viotims wero the Jews, Though Jowish capital sup- 
Ported the trade of Romagns and Ancons, and their co- 
roligionists financed the Holy Soe, they were compelled to 
wear a badge, and prohibited from acquiring land. Lao 
forbade them to travel without leave, and confined them to 
the Ghettos after nightfall Under the Lambruschini mis- 
rule their lot was sven worse; the Jews of Ancons and 
Sinigaglia were forbidden to “have friendly relations with 
Christians,” or bury their dead with funeral ceremonies ; 
and an attempt was made to drive them from the province 
by an order, doubtless evaded, to sell their property, real or 
nal. 

While the Inquisition coerced the people into outward 
conformity, the government tried to kill out heterodory 
and sedition by crippling edycstion. Its eritics said that 
its maxim was “to tolerato vico and prosoribe thought.” 
“Ignorant people,” said a Monsignor to D'Azeglio, “ are easier 
to govern.” Thoro was indeed no lack of educational insti- 
tutions; traditions of days, when the church had protected 
learning and Italy had planted thick hor Universities, 


* Nicoclini, Pontificate, 106-107; Carte segrete, L136 369: Orsini, op. 
eit, 232. 

* Gonmarolll, Zaath, 155-159; Miscollancous Dacuments, No. x4. 

* 1 Rate this with considerable reserve, There is no doubt that the 
skeletous and instruments of torture were found, but there is some suspicion 
that they were placed thera after the Inquisition hed been expelled. See 
‘Vol. IL, Appendix E, 
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had not been entirely offaced. But education was mono- 
polized by the clerics, and enervated by a rigid and absurd 
curriculum, No person might teach without the sanc- 
tion of the bishop; in spite of Dominicans and parish 
clergy and local authorities the Josuits got secondary edu- 
cation into their own hands; tho Ignorantelli Brothers 
unpopular for their questionable pedagogy and morality, 
supplied the staff for many of the elementary schools; oven 
in the Universities the majority of professors were coclesi- 
astics, The church managed oducation no better than law 
or finance. Elementary teaching, even such as it was, failed 
to reach large sections of the people. Boys’ schools were 
maintained by the commune in the great majority of towns 
and villages, but the teaching was of a poor order, and tha 
peasants usod them little, Thore was practically no ole- 
mentary education for girls, for mixed achoola ware strictly 
prohibited, and public opinion was prudish and opposod to 
fernale learning. It was estimated that only two per cent. 
of the population attended school, and even in Rome the 
Proportion was only one in ten} In the secondary schools 
the scholars stagnated under a dreary course of Latin gram- 
mar and scholastie metaphysics. Of machinery for higher 
teaching there was a superfluity, There were two great 
Universities at Rome and Bologna; smaller ones at Perugia, 
Forrara, Camorino, Macorata, Formo. Bologna still retained 
some of her old prestige, and the Roman University bore a 
fair repute. But the professors were appointed by com- 
petition, and were liable to summary dismissal; modern 
literature and political economy were excluded; down to 
1835 at Bologna, and probably later elsewhere, Latin was 
the compulsory medium for lectures in theology, law, and 
metaphysics, even to 8 certain extent in medicine? The 
government was always tormented by the fear that the 
Universities might become centres of Liberalism. In order 
to matrioulate it was nocessary to produce the governor's 

4 Bowring, op. cit, 85, 89; Tonrnon, Hiudes, 87 ; Serristorl, op. eit, 2293 
‘Mittermeier, op. eif., 210-211 ; Sacchi, op. eit., 63. 

+ “Oyo la maggior decenza esige ;” acc. 83 of Leo's Ball. Gee About, op. 


of, 73. Ts was sald that a teacher of veterinary medicine was obliged to 
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and bishop's certificates of “good religious, moral, and poli- 
tical conduct” ;* and nobody was admitted, “ who had given 
‘any cause for suspicion of rebellious tendencies.” And alike 
to students and adults the lawful literary diet was of the 
meagrest. The Jesuits forbade tha study of Dante in 
their schools ; private circles to read economic books were 
forbidden; in the '30s a censor struck out some verses 
referring to the motion of the earth? It was of course 
impossible that any native literature of worth could flourish ; 
and except where they were surreptitiously obtained or con- 
nivaneo was paid for? tho grost bulk of Italian and foroign 
publications were excluded. Most modern books of high 
repute, most newspapers were placed upon the Index. By 
means like these the rulers hoped to kesp orthodoxy im- 
maculate; perhaps all the more because of them, free- 


the authority of the Papal See. 

Tt was it ible that it, it_should be otherwise, 
strictest, jowe-were Hr MUTsTrOUs contrast to the moral 
laxity of those who. administoxad thom. While attendance 
at church and communion at Easter were obligatory, the 
daily traffic in sacred offices, tho jugglery in eternal salva- 
tion was shameless as in Luther's day. While men were 
denied the physician's aid if they refused the sacraments,* 
covert freethought was rife in the Roman hierarchy. The 
censorship kept the theatres pure, but left the churches 
centres of intrigue, Children, who at school were com- 
pelled to strictest religious observance, heard from the pulpit 
oulogies of devout highwaymon, whom tho saints protected 
from the gallows, Fiscal necessities kept the lottery open 
on Sundays, while shops and cafés had to clos. ‘Thero was 
no doubt purer section of the hierarchy which cherished an 
ideal of a godly state, but the voxatious jurisdiction of the 


thought spread fast among the cultured classes, and Bry 


» Rectolta dle leggi, 11. 8 

2 Campanella and Niccolini, op. cil, 149; Gainnl, op. eft, 1055 Ming- 
hettl, Ricords, L 47, 223. # nro, Vaticano regio, 168. 

“Of English papers, the Times was “suspected”; the Standard, Morning 

“in general all the Protestant and ‘Tory papers,” 

5 the Globe aud Observer were “ indifferont,”—Orsini, 
Memoira, 257. > Farini, op. city L137. 
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stricter ecclesiastics only prejudiced the cause of morality, 
Illegitimate children were excluded from the universities ; 
confession was refused to those who did not denounce blas- 
phemy and fornication; an archbishop of Sinigaglia ordered 
betrothals to be broken off if the parish priest refused his 
sanction, and forbade young mon and women to pay moro 
than three visits to each other's houses, Tho good men, 
who prompted the compulsion of virtue, wore more in 
fault in their methods than their aims; but viewed in con- 
nection with the lives of some of their colleagues, it seemed 
the very organization of hypocrisy? 
{ Such was the misruls that held high court in the Tem- 
“poral Dominions of the Pope, with stagnation and discontent, 
often anarchy and sheer misery for its fruits, A travelled 
Trish judgo pronounced that the Pope’s subjects were tho 
only people in Europe more wretched than his own country- 
men; and though the popular conception of their backward- 
ness and unhappiness took inadequate account of Romagnaol 
vigour, it was not much exaggerated. The very disgust 
produced by the hypocrisy of the government proved per- 
haps the moral safeguard of the people; but no industry or 
ability could make a state prosperous in the face of a corrupt 
administration and an economic system that strangled trade. 
And the nearer to Rome, the more miserable was the decay 
of the country and its inhabitants, In the eastern por- 
tions of tho stato the misrule had not had time to wreck 
all traces of prosperity. Bomagna and the Marches had 
down to the days of the French rule enjoyed a largo 
measure of independence, and in consequence they were 
comparatively prosperous and advanced. There was a 
vigorous middle class in many of the cities, and the Romag- 
nuol artisan was perhaps the finest specimen of Italian 
manhood. Bologna was the most important: manufacturing 
centre in the state; Ancona was the only port that boasted 
a trade. Even the peasants here, farming on mezerdria. 
tenures, were comparatively prosperous. ‘The hemp industry 
of the Romagnuol plain was thriving; and along the coast 








3 Bianchi, op. oit, TIL 411-414 ; Raocolta delle Leygi, 11. 3, 8, 11; Carte regrete, 
J. 369; Gennarelll, Lausi, 160-1615 /ch, Governo poutificio, I. 32g; Miscel- 
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proviness as far as Fermo the culture of the soil waa fairly 
good. But the exactions of brigands and Centyrions * at times 
brought misery on the thrifty farmers, and tho Sanfediste* 
found zealous defonders of the faith among the unemployed. 

Thoir comparative prosperity and intelligence were prob- 
ably the chief cause of the perpetual unrest, with which 
the trans-Apennine provinces seethed. The hereditary feuds 
of the Middle Ages transmuted themselves into bitter and 
bloody struggles between Liberals and Sanfedista, Romagna 
wos tho unfailing soed-bed of conspiracy; and through tho 
Legations ran a vast network of secret correspondence, which 
had never been betrayed. The balk of the Liberals wore separa 
tista_ There was no homogeneity between the eastern and 
western portions of the state; the barrier of the Aj i 
parted off tha Legations and the Marches from Rome, and their 
affinities lay with the provinces that had formed the Kingdom 
of Italy. The cities of Romagna could never forget their lost 
liberties, granted them by old treaties, which Napoleon had 
swept away, and Consalvi had refused to restore. They looked 
on the Papal Government as a pledge-breaker, and most of all 
Bologna, proud of its history, its university, its trade, ill-dis- 
guised its hatred of rival Rome, the home of the venal bureau- 
eracy that plundered the state. “Better the Turks than the 
Pope,” ran the Romagnuol proverb; and many would have 
even taken Austrian rule, if it would free them from his 
tyranny? Even in the ’3os statesmen like Rossi and Bernetti 
saw that Home Rulo was the only means of preserving the 
Adriatic provinces to Rome ; * and the separatist feeling came 
to the fore at every crisis in the history of the state. 

The inland provinces on the westem slope of the 
Apennines showed a progressive deterioration, The bill 
districts of Umbria were not far behind Romagna in pro- 
sperity. Bat there was less virility and self-reliance, more 
sentimental attachment to Rome, and the Liberals were 
strong only in a few towns. South and west of Umbria, 

2 See below, pp. 116, 141, 
* Cartesegrete, 1.354, 300-301, 454 ; Canth, Cronteroris, IL. 283, UNL 1279. 5 
Guslterio, op. eit, 1. 1433 D’Azegllo, Uitini Casi, 52. 
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in the Comares, all traces of prosperity rapidly disappeared, 
excopt in tho smell hill-district of Frosinone. Tho great 
entailed and mortmain properties began, and aa the traveller 
neared Rome, he found the population more and more 
sunk in ignorance and brutish squalor. ‘The climax was 
reached in the desolate solitudes of the malaria-amitten 
Romang, which stretched along the coast-line south- 
ee Vecchia, Hera the great Roman 
families, whose estates stretched to portentous magnitude in 
Italian eyes, had their patrimonies' The land, naturally 
fertile, but almost valueless through neglect, was let at 
very low rents, in huge farms averaging 1500 acres and 
reaching in one instance to over thirty square miles. 
‘What had once been the centre of Roman civilization was 
now the home of a fow ragged and fever-stricken hordamen. 
Migrant labourers came in gangs from the hills in harvest- 
time, the high wages ovorcoming the terror of the malaria, 
which decimated their ranks, and made the work a fearful 
lottery. In spite of its native richness, the average produce 
was one-third of that of Romagna, and the population of the 
province of Civita Vecchia was thirty-five to the square mile” 
Rome naturally occupied a position by herself. In a 
sense, the suburb of the Papal court, The 
reverence: ‘Surrounded the centre of Catholic Christen- 
dom, the pomp of cardinals and nobles, the daily procession 
of mystic ceremony tied the Romans to the Pope by strong 
bands that were absent in the rest of the state. The native 
aristocracy was parasitic and exclusive in a sonso little 
known in Italy, jealous of the ecclesiastical powor, but 
bound by tradition to the Papacy. The professional and 
mercantile classes were Liberals, but they were few in 
number, and without Wtiitiicipal authority to give expres 
sion to their wishes. Tha Raman popalace was brave, 
alert, comparatively educated; but the pride of a supposed 





2 Prince Borghese owned 100,000 acres, 

+ Tournon, Btuder, I. 310; Galli, Cenni, 182, 207 et ang. according to Jb. 
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classical descent and the demoralization of lavish charities * 
made it idle and quarrelsome, and the lower strata led a 
life of infinite degradation. Rome, in fact, as Metternich 
said, was like » magnificont theatre with bad actors? Its 
churches were “full of monuments, but empty of people.” 
On the surface the most moral of Europoan cities, in reality it 
‘was corrupt as any.’ ‘There was little industry; the street 
swarmed with beggars; large numbers of the poor were 
hangers-on in the households of prelates and nobles, and had 
Jearnt to wear the badge at least of servility, In Sismondi’s 
words, all Romans wore either the tonsure, or livery, or rags. 
For tho Pope the populace bad an unbounded reverence; 
they were interested in the pomp of the Prelacy, and evan in 
the ecclosiastical small-talk; but they profoundly disbelioved 
in its virtues, and relished the pasquinades which lashed the 
abuses of the government and the vices of the groat. Still 
they had little sympathy with Liberalism ; the spoilt children 
of the state, they despised the progressive middle classes, 
It was not till Gregory's reign that a change eame over 
them. His life and character were little calculated to 
stir their loyalty. Young Italy made many converts, and 
Lamennais’ Words of a Believer ara said to have made a 
deep impression on the more thoughtful Though much 
of the old sentimental loyalty survived, the men whom the 
‘Trasteverines followed in the ’40s were earnest democrats, 
with little love for a Pope, unless he threw his lot in with 
them. Still, even in later times, except in the early years of 
Pio Nono and under Mazzini’s republic, Rome was perhaps the 
least Italian of Italian cities, The Papal influence was always 
strong; the foreign residents and visitors distracted their 
clients from politics, And though the majority were probably 
always passively nationalist after 1845, though they hated 
and despised the Pope's government, they gave a poor backing 
to the efforts outside to free them, and gave some colour to 
the argument that Rome was not Italian, but cosmopolitan. 


) Om Now Year's Day 1848 the Senate distributed 120,000 Ibs. of broad 
‘and 30,000 Ibs. of meat 

* Metternich, Afenoirer, TIT. 201 He adds, “I cannot understand how a 
Frotestant oan turn Catholio at Roma.” 

* Liverant, om cit, 124-125, agt; Gregorovins, Diari romani, 129; Dicey, 
Rome, 35: Abont, op. eit., 48-50. 
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oppression ; absence of political life ; dawn of patriotism. 


Naruss 


= 
In the south of the peninsulé, covering three-eighths of 
ite surface, lay the Kingdom of Neplos and Sicily, the 
“Two Sicilies” of diplomatic language. Chataster, geo 
graphical position, the bitter feud between Neapolitan and 
Sicilian, made it the most distinctive and isolated of Italian 
states. The two countries, which were held together merely 
by the common pressure of the government, had their 
different traditions and aspirations, their character and 
social life most dissimilar, Naples shared in the reform- 
ing movement of the eighteenth century. Charles III. 
reduced the privileges of the nobles; Acton in the oarlior 
years of his ministry designed the gradual abolition of 
feudalism. But the French Revolution frightened the 
government back into extremes of reaction, The Bourbon 
court, driven into Sicily by the French, returned in 1799 
to wreak its revenge, and under Nelson's willing patronage* 
Fra Diavolo and his crew outran their reyal master’s orders 
and made Naples red with civil blood. Seven yaars lator 
the French advance again made the court take refuge 
behind the English arms in Sicily, and Naples for nina 
* Yor bis atrocious conduct son Hervey -Saint-Denys, Histoire, 235-283. 
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yeara came under the French rule, first of Joseph Bonaparte, 
then of Murat. Feudalism was abolished; the great majority 
of monasteries were dissolved, and their immense properties 
were sold or let on perpetual loasos © Entails became 
illegal, and many of tho large fendal estates passed into 
the hands of creditors; communal lands were divided into 
small holdings and let, to the poorer inhabitants. The land- 
system was revolutionized at a blow, and great alices of 
the country were bought up by small proprietors. There 
were now a million landowners, or one in five of the 
population, It is true that many of tho properties ware 
too small to yield an independence; that others ware 
bought up by speculators; that to some extent the change 
only increased the number of little tyrants of the middle 
class, who owned both land and capital’ Yet the Fronch. 
legislation went far towards democratizing the social struc- 
ture. Murat loft Naples free from foudaliam, with a reformed 
law, an ordered finance, » more stable land-system, Civil 
institutions had sdvanced four conturies in the nine years 
of French rule. And though the Restoration undid much, 
it left the law, the church, the land, in theory at least, in 
harmony with modern conditions. No other state in Italy 
sould boast institutions so advanced; no government, save 
the Pope's, was 20 utterly degraded in practice as that 
vhich afflicted Naples and Sicily under the Bourbon rule. 

Tt was the same story of corruption in every branch of 
the administration, Naples had the most enlightened code 
of justice in Italy. The courts were generally open to the 
public; there was a modified’ system of bail; » defendant 
might select his own counsel and cross-examine, In prac- 
tice too often caprice was the only law. Secret orders in 
council overrode the cedes; the crown interfered to pro- 
tect Bourbonists or persecute Liberals; the police were 
empowered to try suspects by their own socret and illegal 
procedure, to liberate convicted men, or detain those 
acquitted by the courts. Prisoners were flogged, torture 


 Bianohinl, Nopoli, 551-568; M. Is R,, Sogyia, 54, 2985 Franohetti, Pro- 
vinows napoliane, 125-126; Chateanvioux, Letirer, L 28 I cannot believe 
the figures in Bodio, Movimento eooncmica, 48. 
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‘was connived at or encouraged ;’ the prisons, though the 
official regulationa wore good, wore “gulfs.of hell” An 
almost universal corruption completed the wreck of justice. 
Assassinatiods i {ul day went unpunished if the criminal 
had friends in office; and everywhere there were informal 
societies with common bribery funda to get enemies con- 
demned and friends acquitted. So too in local government, 
the law was good, the facts were vicious. Each of the 
fifteen provinces of the mainland had its council appointed 
by the government, with powers to assess taxes, to execute 
public works, to control main-ronds and public sociotios, 
with liberty to criticise officials, to propose reforms of 
administration, to discuss matters of general import to the 
state, The communal councils controlled by-roads, elernen- 
tary schools, vaccination, the maintenance of foundlings. 
But the fabric, so liberal in principle, was spoilt by the 
corruption of the government and the tyranny of the local 
magnates. The public vote, which elected the communal 
council, often only voiced the orders of the ex-feudal lord, 
whose nominees plundered in his interest the estates of 
the commune and wasted its forests, while the officials 
leagued themselves to the conspiracy! In education the 
gulf between theory and practice was as great. By 
a law of 1810 every commune, excopt tho smallest, was 
bound to have its primary school, every province its 
secondary school. But nothing was done to bring the 
children to them. Even in Naples itself there wore but 
four gratuitous public schools, and only one in threo of 
school age attended. For girls there was practically no 
provision, In the provinces it was worse. The bishops 
did their best to frustrate the efforts of the Education 
Ministry to open schools, There were whole communes 
without a literate peasant; and how general was the igno- 
rance, is shown by the law that required that one-third of 
the members of a town council should read and write. 





1 Ninco, Frensesso I, 37: Carlo Poerio, cte, 38-39; Battembrini, Protea, 
28; nee alan Correapondence—Naplea (1848), 95. 

3 Franchetti, ep. city pessim ; Bianco di Saint-Jorios, Briganlaggic, 48-49 5 
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The secondary schools, with a few notable exceptions at 
Naples, suffered from the same “grocism” that afflicted 
the intermediate education of all Italy. The University 
Dore a high name, its classes were crowded, and its pro- 
fessors kept to some extent their independence; but the 
idle life and enervating atmosphere of the capital too often 
tiple) the young provincials, 
government, education,— was 
intakes by the carmption shat had eaten through the 
public servic, The government was “a pyramid with 
priests and police for its base, and the king for its apex,” 
and from top to base reigned the samo callousness to the 
commonwealth, The Bourbon court treasured all the vices 
of the family. Under Francia, courtesans ruled it; under 
Ferdinand IL, priests. One of Ferdinand’s brothers worried 
a creditor to death with his mastifis; another's bravoes 
carried to his harem his neighbours’ wives and daughters. 
Corruption found good soil at such » court, In Francis’ 
reign “justice, titles, high offices were brought to the 
hammer.” “The man who pays for a post,” said the King, 
“wants to keep it, and is loyal”? Fordinand’s Jesuit 
confessor kept an open sale of office; the Ministry of the 
Interior was a market of jobbery; at Palermo places in the 
civil service were publicly sold. High officers of state 
manipulated the corn duties to help their own speculations, 
and the Home Minister tock for his private collection the 
finest discoveries of Pompeii. His subordinates copied 
him ; no official could be sued without royal sanction, and 
they mado good uso of the immunity. “Every civil sor- 
vant,” said an official report, “makes what he can out of 
his offica” In collusion with oontractors, they squandered 
the public monies; the police levied blackmail, and carried 
on & contraband trade; they warned the Cslabrian brigands 
when danger threatened, and sheltered them when osten- 
sibly in pursuit. 
‘The corruption had free play, because there were no 
strong eléments of opposition, Many of the nobles were 
well contented with a system, which gave them a rich share 


2 Nisco, Francesco I, 6, 22. 
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of the plunder, Others bad been drawn to Naples and 
ruined by its luxury and viea The great landlords of 
Calabria were less often absenteos than in the rest of Italy, 
and their influence proportionately greater; but they loved 
the misrule, and their custom of allowing only one son of a 
family to marry demoralized the country-side, The church 
was silent aa the nobles. It had always been subservient to 
the government ; and when it tried after the Restoration to 
assert its independence, it found that the hand of the crown 
was not shortened, And though the Concordat of 1818 
gave it some privileges, and marked a surrender to Rome 
unknown before at Naples, it only tied the clergy more com- 
pletely to the interests of the absolutism, The 26,000 
iests and 20,000 monks and nuns! were one in thirteen 
of the population. But the ill-fame of bishops and priests. 
sliko, their petty tyranny and injustico, tho knowledgo that 
many of them were spies of the government robbad them 
of moral weight. Nor was there any vizilo intellectual ele- 
ment. Some of the traditional culture was left, at all events 
at Naples and in Calabria; but there was little that was 
worthy of the country that had produced Pythagoras and 
Thomas Aquinas, Bruno and Campanella and Vico, Much 
of it was a rude, forgotten land, with little oases of civiliza- 
tion in @ great waste of ignorance or superstition, An. 
almost prohibitive duty kept out foreign books; and though 
there was latitude for economic discussion, and keen contro- 
-versies wore waged over free-trade and the land-tax, no purely 
political writings were allowed. The educated class was 
small—a crowd of lawyers, a few literary men of high attain- 
ments,—and they lacked the stamina and patriotism of their 
fellows in North and Central Italy. Such writing and 
thought as there was, had little in common with the rest of 
the peninsula. It was not till the study of Dante grow and 
spread, and the revival that followed Ferdinand IL’s accession 
stimulated literature, that any serious offort was made to 
assimilate speoch and thought to that of Upper Italy.” 


> Bo Berrlstorl, Dus Sicilia At w later Ante Orlept (Seritit, 186) pute the: 
total number a$ 70,000, 
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Tho trading class, too, was small and unimportant. 
While the Continental System lasted, there had been a cer- 
tain fictitious prosperity in tho production of cotton and 
brandy, but both industries collapsed with the Peace, and 
the influence of the Physiocrat coonomists kept prejudice 
strong against manufactures, After the crisis of 1824 
the government tried to encourage industry by lavishing 
bounties and protective duties and abolishing the guilds. 
But protection did little to stimulate, and it was uot until 
the short-lived confidence in the government that obtained 
from 1831 to 1834, that there was any serious progress 
Even then the imports remained small; the staple export 
was olive-oil; the manufactured exports were insignificant, 
mainly spirits, silk of a high quality, and gloves. The 
meddle and muddle of the government still hampered en- 
terprise; and the King restricted banks and dissolved insur- 
ance societies, because they expected interest on their 
capital! 

In contrast with the half-barbarous condition of much 
of the country stood Naples with its venoor of civilized 
Juxury, and its unfathomed depths of degraded life, with all 
the vices and few of the virtues of a motropolis, At this 
time it was by far the largest city in Italy, with a popule- 
tion of over 300,000. The capital was the spoilt child 
of tho governmiait; while peasants were dying of hunger, 
great sums were lavished on its theatre of San Carlo; it 
had enormous charities, and after 1830 the government 
made large grants for its poor. There was a traditional 
understanding that the Bourbons should leave the paupers 
of the slums to their idleness and crime, if they supported 
it at need, to cow the respectable and progressive classes, 
The dazzaront numbered at lesst 40,000;* a demoralized, 
idlo mob, hardened by suffering, brutalized by superstition, 
with the anarchical instincts of licensed pariahs, ready at 
call to massacro artisans and tradesmen, and loot in the 
interests of church and throne. Already the camorra ex- 
isted, with its dreaded secret organization, to shelter crime 

} Gualterio, op. cit, Il. 273 5 La Farin, Soria, 11. 168. 
* Lady Morgan, /taly, II. 393. 
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and levy blackmail! A want of enterprise and manliness 
weighed on the whole city. The cultured classes, acute 
and inquiring though thoy wore, made no sustained effort 
for their principles; the municipal government was corrupt 
as all clso; the civie guard was an armed faction under the 
orders of the police; the draconic laws against beggars were 
a dead letter; and in the Foundling Hospital nine infants 
out of tan died of starvation. 

But the gay, thoughtless, gesticulating Neapolitan was 
no type of the bulk of the population. Five-sixths of the 
workers were employed on the land. From the mountains 
of the Abruzzi in the north the country sloped down to the 
fertile Terra di Lavoro, to Naples and Sorrento on the west; 
on the east to tho flat pastoral district of tho Capitinata on 
the Adriatic, to the Basilicata round the Gulf of Taranto, 
and Puglis with its rich vineyards and oliveyards in the heel 
of Italy; while the Apennines formed a continuous back-bone 
down the centre, through the Principati to Calabria in the 
toe. By nature a great portion of the land was exceedingly 
fertile, but neglect and bad government had made large 
tracts wall-nigh nsolesz. Immense stretches of land, which 
only needed the drainage of the rich alluvial soils, were 
given over to malaria) Lake Fucino, which had been 
drained under Claudius, had been allowed to make pestilent 
the great valley round it; the mountain district of La Sila 
in Calabria was deserted save by banditti and wandering 
herdsmen; the vast Tavolicro di Puglia, stretching for 
seventy miles along the Adriatic, was, despite the protests 
of the economists, kept in the state of natural pasturage to 
which it had been devoted since the fifteenth century. All 
through the southern portion of the country the want of 
thoroughfares crippled the agriculturist.  Carriage-roads, 
along which the mails crept at the rate of fifty miles a day, 
were very few; in some districts of the interior it was 
almost impossible to travel on horseback in winter; even 
fifty years later, in the province of Aquila, one-third of the 
communes had not even « propor cart-road. It is small 
wonder that agriculture showed few signs of progress, that 

* Monnler, Za Camorre; and below, Vol., If. p. 184. 
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‘the bulk of the grain and wine and oil were of poor quality. 
It was only in the Terra di Lavoro, and round Bari, and in 
the oliveyards of Gallipoli, that there wes any better culture. 

Despite the French legislation, a large proportion of the 
cultivators rented their farms, often on onerous terms, and 
paying exorbitant interest to the usurious landlord or private 
loan-monger. Sometimes, as in the Basilicata, much of the 
land was let on short improvement leases, the landlord 
finding everything, and at the end of the tenancy taking 
land and crops with little or no compensation. In the 
western provinces the system of tenure varied, mezedria 
farms sltemating with yearly tenancies or lerge holdings 
on long leases. But almost everywhere the peasants were 
practically the serfs of their lords, tied hand-and-foot by 
their indebtedness, driven by poverty and the keen com- 
petition for land to accept the cruel contracts imposed on 
them. The tax-gatherer took what the landlord left. Tho 
very heavy land-tax was rigorously exacted from the famine- 
stricken peasants, and to pay the hated grist-tax implements 
and houses were often seized. Salt, which was a government 
monopoly, was so dear that the people were sometimes 
unable to buy it, And though there were districts where 
the squalor of the peasants had disappeared, .their general 
condition was one of more or less degraded and savage 
poverty. Tho amall proprietors, who had sufficient land of 
their own, were hardly better off The labourers, though 
wages wore sometimes comparatively high, hed a precarious 
lot, And the land-system, though it showed so admirable 
in statisties, proves on examination rotten as the rest of 
the social fabric, In some parts, as in Calabria, there was 
@ severance between rich and poor rara in Ttaly. Tho 
gentilwomini kept the peasants snd Isbourers in a state of 
serfdom, grinding their faces in abject poverty, corrupting 
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their family honour. Their miserable condition, their 
superstition more pagan than Christian, their brutish ignor- 
anca seemed sometimes to have killed all moral sense. 
“ Theft,” wrote one who knew them, “ is their second nature, 
almost their necessity”; and sometimes » whole village, 
seized with a common passion for crime, would leave their 
ploughs to plunder and murder. Brigandage had for genera- 
tions been endemic in some of the mountain districts; under 
tho French rule it had taken a political colour; when its 
Bourbon patrons returned, it became frankly criminal At 
times sentrios had to guard tho whole length of road from 
Capua to the Papal frontier. The Calabrians went about 
armed to the teeth; and the roving danditii were recruited 
from the murderers, who “ went into the country,” while the 
ecent was fresh on their wild deeds of violence. 

From such a people no steady political activity could 
be expected. There was of course a considerable class 
above the level of actual poverty—the middling proprietors, 
the merchants of the towns, the tradesmen who hed retired 
to their small states. It was from these, doubtless, that 
the Carbonari of 1820 drew their strength, But they 
were a minority, too often a cormpt and fibreless minority. 
The mass of the people were sunk in an ignorance and 
misery, which left no room for hope or progress. Arrears 
of civilization and sunderance of interests were likely for 
generations yet to prevent Naples from marching in line 
with the reat of Italy. 


Sieur 


Sicily and Naples wera members of one state, but they 
wero partod by a bitterness as intense as that which divided 
Treland from England. Differences of race and history and 
character made it impossible to fuse tho mainland ond 
island. The large admixture of Norman and Saracen and 
Berber blood in Sicily, the semi-tropical climate, the long 
parliomentary tradition had produced » character that had 
nothing in common with that of the mainland. In con- 
trast to the lazy, vivacious, shallow Neapolitan, the Paler- 
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mitan was silent, laconic, brave. Though the Sicilian was 
wanting in rosoureo and porsevoranco, and though his 
southern blood and the absence of intellectual outlet made 
him subject to wild bursts of soxual passion and savage 
vengeance, yet he was generous and chivalrous, he had 
virility and a rough kind of loyalty. A Sicilian rarely 
betrayed another; while the Neapolitan was a courtier by 
nature, he was rugged and independent, and Ferdinand T. 
had found him unsusceptible to court favours. Thanks to 
hia seven centuries of parliamentary history he had more 
interest in public affairs, » patriotism which was all the 
intenser for its narrowness. And despite the lawlessness 
of Palermo and its noighbourhood, despite the murders four 
times more numerous than in Piedmont and the universal 
prevalence of theft, there was not the same depth of corrup- 
tion that prevailed on the mainland.' 

History combined with difference of character to sever 
the two peoples. From the Sicilian Vespers to 1735 Sicily 
had been independent of Naples. Even when joined under 
ono crown, it had kept its own flag, its parliament, and 
separate administration. The struggle between crown and 
barons in 1812 had only confirmed the Sicilians in their 
rights; and when, four years later, the Bourbons stole their 
liberties, the free past beckoned to them with ever more 
alluring fascination. Feudalists and Liberals might endanger 
the common cause with their quarrels, but the same intense 
love of independence ruled them all, The very clorgy and 
monks redeemed their ignorance and wealth by their fervid 
patriotism. On all classes weighed the oppression of the 
Bourbon government. “The Sicilians are barbarians; we 
have come to sivilizo them,” boasted the Neapolitan officials, 
and they treated tho island “beyond the Faro” as a 
conquered province. The Sicilians repaid them with a hate 
that embraced both eourt and people of the ruling race 
There was little sympathy between the Liberals of Palermo 
and Naples, still less respect or loyalty to the crown. It 
followed that Sicily had no share in the common life of 


3 Palmieri de’ Micciché, Penades, I. 258, 263; Famin, Xévolution, ¢ ; Nisoo, 
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Italy, that in its bitter hostility to Naples it turned rather 
to England, to Russia, to France, to any Power that would 
secure its independence of the mainland. It was only at a 
lator date that the Italian spirit reached them, that they 
learnt to appeal to Italy against Naples, and seek for freedom 
by merging themselves in the bigger fatherland, of which 
Sicily and Naples would be equal and independent provinces. 

The nature of the Neapolitan rule was sufficient of it- 
self to create the repulsion. It is true that Sicilians and 
Neapolitans were fellow-sufferers, that the government was 
little, if at all, more corrupt and tyrannical than it was on 
the mainland. But its bitterness lay in its being an alien 
rale, In some respects, indoed, the laws of Naples were in 
advance of their own, and the Neapolitan Liberals might 
regard their imposition as a gain to the cause of progress. 
But while they provoked the unresting hostility of the 
nobles, they were too much opposed to the national tradition 
to be acceptable even to the down-trodden masses. This 
was especially apparent in the attempts to reform the native 
land-laws. Feudalism bad been nominally abolished in 1812, 
but in a half-hearted way, that contrasted with the root-and- 
branch reforms which the French had carried out at Naples. 
‘Numberless questions of detail were left to be decided by 
the courts (there were many still pending in 1838), and for 
some time the presumption of the courts went in favour of 
the lords. In spite of legislation to facilitate the sale of 
encumbered estates, there was none of the wide distribution 
of property which hed taken place at Naples, A league 
of latifondisti protected the interests of the big proprietors, 
and the few commercial men, who purchased land, ranged 
themselves on their side. Here and there the commons 
were divided into small holdings, but the great majority 
of the people were landless, and it was only in the rich 
Conca d’Oro round Palermo, and in the neighbourhood of 
Messina and Marsala, that small properties could be found. 
Nine-tenths of the soil belonged to the barons and prelates, 
and one noble’s princely estate stretched for thirty miles. 
The insecurity and unhealthiness of the fields drove tho 
people to live almost cntircly in towns; in three large 
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provinces only two per cent. lived in the country; and the 
great reaches of natural pasturaga, without villages or trees, 
auch of it smitten with malaria, with little produce save 
the food of scattered herds, stretched over what had been 
the granary of Italy. The farms were leased for short terms 
at rack-rents; and the middleman-farmers, with insufficient 
capital for their enormous holdings (many ranged from 2000 
to $000 seres), sublet the corn land in small parcels to 
peasants paying rent in kind, advancing the seed and sup- 
plying oxon for the plough, and taking sometimes throo- 
quarters of the produce in return. So much was the peasant 
at their morcy, that his plot, when rent and interest were paid, 
barely allowed him a subsistence. But he could legally claim 
enough food to save him from starvation, and such was the 
uncertainty of employment, that he preferred to have a rack- 
rented holding rather than work for wages.’ 

Under such a system the culture was necessarily primi- 
tive’ The implemente-were-of aitique shape, and aa late 
as 1860-thireshing was dons by treading. It was only in 
the neighbourhood of large towns, where the land was held 
by small proprietors, that there wes any effort to improve. 
Tho vineyards of Marsals, and the orange and lemon 
gardens of the Conca d’Oro alone showed of what the 
land was capable, Even where there was disposition to 
improve, the government did what it could to discourage 
it, Down to 1819 all com for export had to be deposited 
in bonded warchouses (carizaio’), whore tho oxport duty was 
collected. When these wore abolished, the want of roads 
atill practically stoppod the trado in grain. Means of com- 
munication were lacking even more than on the mainland; 
it was not till 1828 that carriages could travel from Messina 
to Palermo, and for long years after the interior was inac- 
cossible to them. Robbers infested the rough tracks, that 
ware the only means of communication in the greater part 
of the island. 

Franchetti, Sioilia, passim; Balaamo, Memerie; Palmerl, Saggio ; 
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The backwasdacse—of-its-agriculture was the moro 
serious, beowise Sicily had little commerce. The only 
industrics wore the wine trade of Marsala and tho sulphur 
mines round Caltanisetta and Girgenti, and these were 
worked by foreign enterprise and capital. Down to 1824 
there was no free trade even with Naples, and protection 
crushed all attempts to create & commerce. Wretched, 
indeed, was the condition of the people. The sulphur- 
workers lived in a degradation hardly reached by the white 
slaves of early factory days in England. The agricultural 
labourers, going Jong distances wo their work from their 
aqualid homes in the towns, earned but from five to 
seven shillings a week. The peasants, sobor and haré- 
working as they were, were weighed to the ground with 
usury, robbed bare by the exactions of grist-tax and land- 
tax, to escape from which they would sometimes forsake 
their holdings, and turn to the more profitable call of 
brigandage, All wore slaves to the corruption ond tyranny 
of the Intendants and their underlings; slaves too to the 
barons, whose armed retainers terrorized them, and whose 
feudal dues and jurisdiction, though abolished at law, 
remained as customs, against which they dared not rebel. 
From high to low there was no respect for the lew. The 
government never scrupled to break it; the officials pro- 
strated it to their own greed; the nobles employed their 
retainers to assassinate their encmics. It is sinall wonder 
that crime was organized to an extent hardly eredible in 
‘Western Europe, The vast households of the nobles, the 
criminal gangs of Palermo, the orange-growers of the Conea 
Oro (descendants of the old bravoes of the barons), the 
middlemen of the contre of the island formed a yast unseen. 
conspiracy, before which justice was powerless and govern- 
ment paralyzed? It was this malendrinaggio or mafia, which 
has made part of Sicily the despair of constitutional, as it 
was then of despotic government. 

But while, because of it, severe, almost eruel, repression 


2 ¥, Baumer, op. eit, IL, 308, 3095 Perez, Cenérallizcazione, 1425 Mortillaro, 
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has boon # necessity, the unhappy island has needed and 
not had the patient work of a generation to heal its igno- 
rance and poverty and superstition, Of education there was 
then, as long after, almost none; even the children of the 
nobles were often hardly literate, And though there was a 
Timited amount of culture and a few mon of real ability, 
Palermo spent ten times as much on its foundlings as on its 
schools, and professors at Messina University had less than 
& gendarme’s pay. The religion of the people was a pagan 
superstition. Tho Church was, indeed, very powerful; monks 
swarmed, and their property, untouched by the Revolution, 
exceeded in value that of all the other monasteries of Italy, 
but “their ignorance was on a par with their dirt and their 
wealth.” Santa Rosalia ranked above the Redeemer to the 
Palermitens; and the sulphur-workers of Gingenti, after an 
explosion, broke their image of the Madonna, and sub- 
seribed for a new and more tutelary one. Despite the 
polished luxury of Palermo, it was a lawless, semi-barbarous 
people, bred in a school of violence and force; a nation of 
nobles and proletarians, with no middle-class, with few local 
institutions, with nothing to hold them together save the 
feudal tradition and the intense common pride of race. But 
whilo Sicily has boen and remains ono of Italy’s groatost 
problems, while normal settled government there seems still 
a dream, its people has a strength and an independence, a 
half-Oriental dignity, a latent fire, which has always made 
them the hope of the advanced patriots of Italy. 


The unbelievers in Italian nationality would point to the 
wide diversity of character, which parted the inhabitants of 
the different states. There seemed little in common between 
the heavy, painstaking Piedmontese and the light-hearted, 
idle, dissolute proletarian of Venice or Naples; between the 
gentle, intelligent Tuscan and the passionate, sullen Sicilian; 
between the activity and enterprise of Genoa or Lombardy 
and the dead stagnation of tho Comarca, Thore was no 
common Italian stock; Teuton blood predominated in the 
north, Greek blood in the Basilicata and Puglia; Arabs and 
Normans and Spaniards had left their traces in Sicily, while 
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the old Italio and Etruscan stocks remained, perhaps with 
little mixture, in Tuscany and Umbria and the Abruzzi. 
Different governments had trained them to varying social 
hebits and widely dissimilar land systems, to activity or 
stagnation of industry, to high or low standards of edu- 
cation, Feudal customs were still strong in Piedmont and 
Naples and Sicily, while in Lombardy and Tuscany they 
were half-forgotten memories, But the existing states had 
not even the merit of recognizing the minor affinities of the 
populations, Romagna gravitated to the states of the Po 
basin; the Abruzzi and the Principati had more in common 
with the Roman border-country than with Calabria, Sicily 
was divided less from any Italian state than from Naples; 
and tho worst municipal rivalries were between cities of the 
same state. And beneath the differences ran a common 
likeness, The remoteness of Piedmontese and Neapolitan 
was no greater than that which divided Norman and Pro- 
vengal, Prussian and Bavarian, English and Irish; and 
the rich mixture of blood promised a resultant stock of 
virility and many-sidedness. Despite the dialects, Italy had 
& common tongue, a common name, a common memory of 
the days when she had ruled the world; and history was 
very real, where overy district had ite traditions of the great 
men and deeds of Rome, She had a common literature, a 
common possession of Dante and Ariosto and Maschiavelli, 
The great barrier of the Alps meant more than a geo- 
graphical exprossion, and nocessities of trade preached every 
day against the partition of the peninsula. Despite the 
joalousies of Piedmont and Genoa, of Naplos and Sicily, of 
Romagna and Rome; despite the interests that pleaded the 
independence of each petty metropolis; despite the greater 
differences that parted North and South, it was clear to 
thinkers like Napoleon and Alfieri and Mazzini that senti- 
ment and expediency slike would teach tho different 
fractions to merge themselves in a great united Italy. 

To the hasty traveller belongs the monopoly of 
generalizing on the Italian character; 8 historian must go 
delicately even when he deals with particular sactions and 
districts. Of the various classes that made up the Italian 
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people, first in power without doubt came the 150,000 
ecclesiastics, The nearer, indeed, to Rome, the more the 
sbuses of the Church stank in the nostrils; but none the 
Jess the presence of Rome gave an unique powor to its bold 
on Italian minds; and its subtle net of influence reaching 
to every commune and hamlet in the land, its pomp of 
power, the support, however grudging, of the civil arm, its 
control of the schools, its authority over the marriage rite, 
its claim to open and shut the gates of heaven, gave it an 
unmensured influence over a religious and imaginative, often 
superstitious, poople. For the Ttalians were essentially not 
only religious, but Catholic, A little rationalism had 
filtered in in the last century; there was a certain fashion- 
able acepticism at Florence and Milan ; hypocrisy often held 
high state in church and court. But the masses of the 
people, high and low, even when they did not accept the 
whole Catholic doctrine, even when they abominated the 
Roman court or satirized the clergy, gave willing adhesion 
to the Catholic faith and ritual, and felt » sentimental pride 
in the possession of the Papscy. ‘The attacks of the govern- 
ments on the Church in the last century had already faded 
into a not very cordial alliance between it and the state. 
The attempts of after years to reform the discipline of the 
Church always aimed at reforming it within the pale of 
Catholicism ;? the abolition of ecclesiastical abuses, that 
followed the rise of constitutional government, was careful 
to disclaim hostility? And at this moment it seemed not 
impossible that the Church might range itself with tho 
nation. Though it had thrown in its lot with the Restora- 
tion, many @ parish priest, many # monk, was o patriot and 
in a way 6 Liberal Each revolution contributed its batch 
of martyr-priests, Especially in Lombardy and Sicily, tho 
fire of patriotism burnt bright in sacristy and monastery. 
Sprung largely from the people, they shared the poople's 
poverty” and hopes; and the earlier years of Pio Nono 
proved how easily the clergy might have been won to tho 
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national cause, if Rome had led the way. But the collapse 
of Pius’ brief Liberalism showed that the Roman Curia could 
never become national, that, without far-reaching changes in 
its constitution, it, the most worldly and unteachable of 
courts, can nevar accept reform, that the Temporal Power 
stands, and must always stand, between Papal claims and 
Italian rights. 

t was often said that Italy possessed no landed aristoc- 
racy. ‘This was true in the sense that there were few terri- 
torial magnates, and that even such as there were, were, except 
perheps in Sicily and Calabria and in Inter years in Piedmont, 
absentees and dwellers in towns, and therefore had little of 
the influence of the English landed peer. The unnumbered 
counts of the north and centre, the dukes and princes of the 
south cheapened the prestige of a title, In Naples and 
Venice and Rome the nobles were corrupted and degenerate. 
In all the political vicissitudes of the century the creation 
of a hereditary second chamber never seriously entered the 
head of an Italian politician. None tho less their power 
was great, and often deserved. In Sicily they were omni- 
potent, both because of their wealth and because thoy shared 
the great political passion of the people. ‘Tho brilliant 
aristocracy of Milan made its wealth and capacity felt 
through Lombardy. The best of the nobles of Florence, 
sprung from the great mercantile families of the republic 
and the Medici rue, had identified themselves with all that 
was most progressive ‘and improving in Tuscany. The 
military nobility of Piedmont, erass and out-of-date as it 
was, kept much of its feudal prostige and tradition of simple, 
solid patriotism. There was an unpretentiousness of life in 
their vast uncomfortable palaces, where they would rather 
seo a mastorpicoe of tho great painters than an easy chair 
or a warm fireside, And on the whole the Italian nobility, 
except in Piodmont and at Rome, was not exclusive. In 
Tuscany, and partially in Lombardy, it hed sprung from the 
bourgesisie, and everywhere constant fresh creations fed it 
with new blood. The Universities, the free social life of the 
cities, the comparative abscnco of great wealth fused it 
more or less with the class beneath it. Its courtesy to all 
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classes awoke the marvel of German observers, And though 
much of it was worthless and discredited, there was a rac- 
tion of high note in every state, which identified itself with 
the best hopes of the nation. very Liberal, even every 
Revolutionary movement could find its noble leaders; and 
if the middlo classes can claim Mazzini and Manin, Gioberti 
and Farini and Ratiazzi, the nobles can boast that Santa Rosa 
and Pallavicino, D'Azeglio and Cavour and Ricasoli, the 
Bandieras and Pisacane sprang from their ranks. 

But the best life of the nation was in the middle classes. 
They had felt their power undor tho French rulo; Modena 
had had its famous school of civil servants; as engineers, as 
scientists, as writers, men of sbility had had their chance. 
No class, therefore, suffered more from the repression, to 
which they were condemned at the Restoration. The civil 
service offered few attractions, for it meant sellingyhelp to 
the oppressors, and there was little hope of promotion, while 
in Lombardy the Austrians, in Piedmont the nobles, in the 
Papal States the monsignor’ monopolized the higher poste. 
Literature was 8 thorny path, with censors watching at every 
corner to crush out originality or check the smallest incur- 
sion into politics. Italy indeed was fairly rich in writers; 
sho had her philosophers in Galluppi and Rosmini and 
Romagnosi, her poots in Leopardi and Niccolini, her scholars 
in Mai and Mezzofanti, her novelist in Manzoni, But 
Rossetti and Berchet had been driven into exile; and not 
only was political and social, even economic, literature almost 
killed ont, but the expense and delay and uncertainty of 

obtaining the censor’s imprimatur checked authorship of 
every kind. iiterature often passed with difficulty from 
state to state; the total number of new bocks and editions 
published in Italy in 1835 was 28rt, and the majority of 
these were probably reprinta; in 1833 there were less than 
100 feriodicals, mainly scientific or commercial! The 
official gazettes, it was said, gave more space to the affairs 
of India and Japan than to those of Europe, and had no 
intelligence of contemporary polities, The Antologia was 
the only periodical, that took a place among the great Euro- 
1 Canta, Milano, I. 73; Jd, Oronistorta, II. 387. 
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pean reviews, Of journalism propor there was none, There 
was hardly more ‘outlet in trade, Protective duties and 
customs'-barriers, the absence of @ common coinage or 
common weights and measures, the official discouragement 
of banks were fatal to @ vigorous manufacturing or oom- 
mercial life. Except in come of the Lombard cities, and- at 
Genoa and Leghorn, mercantile enterprise was hardly known, 
There was no at all important manufacture, except a silk- 
spinning industry in Lombardy and Piedmont; no great 
taple exports, except the raw silk of the north,! the. olive- 
oil of the Genovesate and Lucca and Naples, the sulphur of 
Sicily. ‘Tho wholo oxport trade of the country was probably 
under £18,000,000, Thus,.with little opening in the civil 
servico or literature or trade, the young men who left the 
Universities crowded into law or medicine, to swell the ranks 
of the educated unomployed, bitterly fecling the social 
oppression, which snuffed out their ambitions and doomed 
them to an idlo and profitless existence. 

The bright spot in middle-class life was the Universities. 
The country boasted twenty-four with eome 14,000 students. 





‘Those of Bologna and Naples bore a high repute; Turin, 


‘Rome, Pavia, Padua, were justly proud of their position It 
is not easy for an Englishman to realize what a part Jtalian 
Universities played in the life of the country; always to the 
front in every national movement, destroying social barriers 
by their free democratic life, exercising through the great 
aumbor of their acholars # proominent influence on the 
action of the educated classes. It was not without reason 
that the governments suspocted and harassed them, It 
was the Universities that supplied the spiritual fuel for the 
nationalist movement, that gave it its thinkers, its writers, 
sometimes its fighters. It was the professors at Bologna 
who led the revolution of 1831, professors and students 
from Pisa and Pavia and Genoa, who were the soul of the 
yoluntesrs in 1848, sud who made up the largest section 
of Garibaldi’s Thousand. The students might be often de- 
sultory, sentimental, excitable; but there was a purity of 

+ Valued in 1835 at £12,000,000; the olive-oll trade perhaps reached 
£000,000 to £3,000,000 
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life and motive, s devotion to idesls,a readiness to pulse 
with the nation’s life, to act rathor than criticize, to follow 
their heroes even to the battlefield or dungeon, that made 
them the very salt of Italian socicty. 

The same causes, that cribbed the life of the middle 
classes, depremed the artisans. Their material condition, 
indead, was comparatively a tolerable one; though often far 
below a level of comfort in food and housing, the cheap living 
of a warm climate and the stesdiness of an inelastic trade 
Kept them from want. Of class ambition there seems to 
have bean little Italian manufacture was still mostly in 
the domestic stage, and there is little evidence of friction 
‘between masters and men. Besides, in Piedmont at all 
events, to strike was a crime, unless the courts decided that it 
was with just cause’ Socialistio feeling was almost entirely 
absent, even in 1848. In a country, too, where they pro- 
bably did not excced 15 por cent. of the population, the 
avtisans were too humble a factor to play any large part in 
tho national lif. But thoy woro alert, intolligont, often 
fairly educated, highly skilled in some minor industries 
There wore gondoliors and master-workmon at Vonico of 
no little culture; Guerrazzi’s father, an artisan of Leghorn, 
was woll read in the classics and Dante. And though the 
artisans, as a body, took little or no part in the earlier 
revolutions, Young Italy brought politics home to them, 
and they were the backbone of the Liberals in the later 
nationalist movement. The Five Days of Milan, the defence 
of Venice and Bologna proved their sturdiness and patriot- 
ism, The stratum below them varied much in the different 
sities. In Genoa and Leghorn and Palermo there was a 
mass of rough and uneducated unskilled labourers, of tough 
and manly fibre, but with wild passions, that drew them 
into every revolution and seldom left it unstained by crime. 
Rome had its populace of proud Trasteverines, idle, de- 
moralizad by charities, but generous and brave; at first 
the Pope's loyalist supporters, afterwards his bitterest foes. 
‘Naples had its 40,000 lazaroni, Venice its crowd of unem- 
ployed poor, both in their squalor and superstition a danger 

1 Economie Journal, Dacanaber 1893. 
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to the state, though in time the Venetian nature hardened 
to a robuster patriotism, while that of the Neapolitan seemed 
incurable. 

But Italy waa essentially a non-industrial country. Only 
six cities, Naples, Rome, Milan, Venice, Palermo, Turin, bad 
over 100,000 inhabitants.’ The capitals of the eight states 
had an united population of less than a million. Probably, 
at least 60 per cent. of the people depended directly on 
agriculture,* though, as in Sicily, this did not necessarily 
mean a village life. And miserable indeod was the plight 
of Italian tillage. Great tracts of the richest soil in Europe 
were given over to the malaria, With tho continuous do- 
struction of forests, that went on in the earlier decades of 
the century, the rivers mado ever wider waste with their 
uncontrollable floods. And apart from the rich pastures 
and ricefields of parts of Lombardy and Piedmont, or the 
minute culture of the Valdarno, or improved olive and vine- 
yards and orange groves in a few favoured or progressive 
districts, the land gave a miserable return. The yield of 
wheat was twelve bushels per acre;* the vines were, for 
the most part, carelessly cultivated, and the wine made in 
primitive fashion. The agricultural societies and improv- 
ing landlords had hardly come into existence, snd even 
®@ quarter of a century later their attempts to improve 
methods and breeds and machinery made little impression 
on the crass obstinacy of the peasants, The condition of 
the agricultural classes corresponded. Tho statistics of wide 
diffusion of property are somewhat deceptive; many of the 
small frocholds belonged to tradesmen, others wero too small 
to yield a living* In the districts, indeod, where peasant 


* In 1830 Naples exceeded 300,000; the others ranged between 100,000 and 
zoqjo00. Genoa and Florence had over 90,000; Bologna and Leghorn about 


70,000. 

1In 1882 there were 32 per cont. actually engagod in agronltare, of 
whom two-thirds were mules, Serristori, Due gives for Naples and 
Bicily 1,824,000 males engaged in agricultare out of a population of about 
6,000,000 Calindri, Sazgio, gives for tho Papal States an agricnltaral popu-, 
Astion of 1,176,000 out of a total of 2,592,000. 

* This waa the yleld in 1882, Beauclerk, op. elt, It could not have been 
Perceptibly higher in the early part of the contary. 

“Tn 1866 the number of proprietors (excluding Venetia and the Comarca) 
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ownership or suzzdria tenancy was general, the farmers, 
though living hard and miserably housed, had a fixity of 
tenure and a certain security against privation, which made 
life tolerable to an abstemious people, The peasants had a 
bright-hearted childlike enjoyment of the present ; in serual 
morality and sobricty they porhapa stood unequalled in 
Europe. But below them, little noticed by governments 
or revolutions, but laying up its storo of trouble for the 
future, lay the sore and aching mass of Italian rural poverty. 
‘Their misery unrelieved save by tho ‘princely charities? the 
famous hospitals and orphanages (and in the south even 
these failed), the ugricultural lnbourers of Sicily and tho 
Lombard plains, the rackrented peasants of parts of the 
Comarca and Campania, the migrant harvestmen, whom 
poverty drove from the Abruzzi to sow the Maremna with 
their bones, had a lot of hopeless misery, beside which that 
of the English factory slave or Irish peasant was bright. 
But the material misery of the rural masses had compara- 

tively little attention from the Liberals. It was inevitable 
that a movement, whose strength lay in the middle classes, 
and whoso doctrines were thoso of the old Liberal school, 
should give more thought to the abuses of the government 
than to the social condition of the disinherited. Through 
all Italy the despotism, agninst which they rebelled, varied 
only in degree. Tho Austrian rule indeed had its redeom- 
ing foatures in its fair and dignified judicial system and 
its admirable schools; that of Tuscany in its enlightened 
criminal law and free trade; that of Piedmont in its strict 
and honourable civil service. Taxation, though high in re- 
lation to the poverty of the land, was only crushing in the 
South But outside Lombardy-Venetia and Parma there 
‘was no serious system of naticnal education. In Piedmont 
‘was 2,871,439, or 13.13 of the popolation, with an aversge-sized holding of 74 
hectares. | The size of holding was xmallent in Lombardy, Naples, and Pled- 
‘mont; highest in Tuscany, Romagna, the Marches, and Umbria: Galeotti, 
Prima leyiatature, 142, 

} Mimermeter, Condisions, 127-1453 see below, Vol. IZ, P- 305- 

2 Bi, 150-1545 Gori, Riveluzione, 278, 

3 Tn 1834, 11 lire por head in the Papal and Neapolitan states, 13 in 
Tosany, 19 in Piedmont; at the anme time, 45 in France: M. L. R 
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and the Pspal States and Modena the law was cumbrous, 
antiquated, severe to a degree that discredited justice; it 
wes only in tho northern states that the Bench bore a 
creditable name. Exceptional courta protected the clergy 
in Piedmont and the Pope's dominions; there was no trial 
by jury, no bail except in Naples and Tuscany; the criminal 
courts were open to the public only in Tuscany and Perma, 
and to a limited extent in Rome and Naples. The whole 
bias of judicial procedure was against the defendant even 
in ordinary crime, still more where the government was 
concerned ; and in times of civil commotion every infamous 
art was employed to secure conviction. Every state had its 
secret tribunals to follow in the wake of each political plot, 
with moral, sometimes physical, torture to assist them. And 
behind the secret tribunal stood, responsible to itself alone, 
sometimes half-independent of the government, the terrible 
power of the sirri. Their spies were in the cafés, in the 
theatres, in mon’s houscholds; the confossional, the school, 
the post yielded to them their secrets, and the man who 
came under their suspicion was doomed for lif. They 
could ruin his career at the University, in the civil service, 
in trade; they could prevent him from travelling, or sending 
his children to be educated away from home. And though 
the higher officials no doubt seldom acted from other than 
political motives, the common sbirro often used his power to 
crush his private enemies. It was this petty persecution of 
individuals, the cynical denial of justice, the intolerable 
interference in the privacy of home, that maddened Italians, 
and drove them to desperate protest and consptracy. 

It was a minor grievance in comparison, that the poli- 
tical life of the nation was driven underground, But 
Italians could not be content, while there was no right of 
public meeting or association, while even agricultural and 
scientific societies wera only tolerated and often frowned 
on, while there was little Liberty of speech or writing, and 
it was only on purely economic questions that criticism 
of the government was tolerated. France, Spain, Portugal 
had their parliaments; but Italians had no control over 
taxation, no responsible executive, not even a consultative 
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voice in legislation. Evon local government had little 
chance of vitality, for Napoleon had done much to destroy 
the vigorous municipal life of Italy, and tho Restoration had 
no desire to revive it. The rural communes indead had 
everywhere far greater powers than an English village pos- 
seasea at the present day; but, judged by the continental 
standard, their liberties were not very wide, and they were 
subject to the petty and capricious interferenca of the 
central government. The municipalities of the great towns 
were under practically the same conditions, Provincial 
councils existed in Lombardy-Venetis, Piedmont, Naples, 
and after 1832 in tho Papal States, but nowhere except 
in the Austrian provinces had they any vigorous life or 
independence. The Central Congregations of the Austrian 
provinces were in theory the germ of representative institu- 
tions ; but the fears of the government kept them tightly in 
hand, and it needed the great national impulse of 1847 to 
give them voice. 

It was small blame to the Italians, if they lacked the 
commonplace virtues of citizenship, if they put their faith 
in theories and programmes, and wantad in patience and prac- 
tical capacity. Those wore the inevitable results of a system, 
that allowed no political training or responsibility. But the 
taunts of Lamartine and Niebuhr, that Italy was the land 
of the dead, were only the expression of foreign spleen or 
ignorance. The ferment that produced threo rovolutions in 
ten years, and the ever-recurring crop of small conspiracies : 
the patriotism that roso up undiscouraged after each defeat, 
that sent Italian men to the scaffold and Italian women to 
widowhood, that for thirty years toiled and suffered in un- 
quenchable faith, bore testimony to the lifa that was within. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE LATER CARBONARL: 
1823-1832 7 area 


Rowawmrotem : in Italy ; Manzoni; the Antologia; Mazzini. Tux Laten 
Canporant. Position of Austria, The Concistorie, The Papal 
States, 1823-30: Leo KIT, ; the Zclanié Cardinals ; the Liberala in 
Homegna, Hevouution of Cewzaan Inaty: Francie IVs plow; 
revolution at Bologns; the Temporal Power; Non-intervention ; 
collapse of the first revolution ; the “new era”; the Memorandum 
of the Powers; sccond revolution of Romagna; the French at 
Ancona; character of the revolution. 


MEANWHILE the revolutionary movement was only quiescent. 
Though it seemed erushed by the failure of the Neapolitan 
and Piedmontese revolutions and the fate of the Lombard 
conspirators, it had really entered on a new phase. The 
(Coneitiatore began the transition from the more blind revolt 
against despotism to the thoughtful constructive movement, 
which cared more for intellectual and moral progress than 
for political change in itsell)(The movements of 1820-21 
were in Italy the finale of the drama, which began with the 
French Revolution; the last struggles of the half-democratie 
half-military idea, which tad. governed the Napoloonic ago) 
Now forces, partly a development from it, partly a reaction 
against it, were coming into play. 

The Romanticist movement was much more than a 
phase of literary development. The Classicist school, 
against which it was a protest, was as much a phenomenon 
of polities and society us of literature; and as such Napo- 
leon bad appropriated it and turned it to his ends. Its 
style harmonized well with a system, that was based on 
positive and commonplace views of life, and @readed the 


progressive and spiritual elements of natioual existence) 
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Its framework, modelled on the myths and history of 
Imperial Rome, was an instrument to the hands of one 
who took the Ceesars for his model. Its‘paganism) appealed 
to a generation bred in the scepticism of the Revolution 
It was ineviteble therefore that the (resction against the 
Napoleonic order should seek a new form of literary oxpres- 
sion. ) The Germans went back to their national traditions, 
and “discovered that the peoples of modern Europe had 
a history and legends and popular life, worthy of epic and 
lyric. But while the new school supplied the fire for the 
War of Liboration, inspired its songs, filled Germans with 
the belief in a great Fatherland, the spirit, that followed it 
from its medieval sources, mado it the tool of the reaction, 
and its ultimate results in Germany were conservative and 
clerical. Even before the Restoration the movement had 
passed to France, Men, who were weary of a system which 
lived entirely in the obvious and matter-of-fact, took refuge 
in the kingdom of dreams, and turned to the fantastic and 
marvellous, The logic of the Revolution had started from 
s0 many false premisses, that common-sense itself was dis- 
credited.) The Revolution had apparently failed, and mon 
turned to the past, with which it had violently broken, the 
past of monarchy and Catholicism. ‘The great religious re- 
action, which De Maistre and Chateaubriand led, found in 
Romanticist literature matter and style exactly fitted to its 
purpose. They mado it a rovolt of art against scionge, of the 8 
spiritual against the material, of conventional morality against. =~ 
sensualism, of artificial society against the oquality of man. 
In France, therefore, as in Germany, Romanticism, at all 
‘events in its earlior stages, helped the reaction. But even 
here by correcting the one-sidedness of the Revolution, and 
by being in its essence a protest against the present, it i 
ably became in the long run a revolutionary influen 

When it passed to Italy, more from Germany and En 
land than from Franca (it had as its teachers Byron ai 
Macphersou,’ Schiller and Goethe), it took from the firstyy ~ .“ 
Liberal imprint. In Italy Catholicism had been practically = * ** 
unchallenged by the Revolution, and thore was no room for | ¢ 








Ossian was immensely popula, 
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a religious reaction. (Romanticist literature sant the Italians, 
like the Germans, back to their past; but their traditions, 
which Sismondi had lately popularized, were of republics and. 
i civic life and democratic victories over German 
feudalism, ) A fow who, like Monti, clung to the classioist 
tradition, attacked the new school as a foreign importation, 
but its writings were accepted as tho literature of progress 
by the great mass of earnest men. “Romanticist,” said 
Pollico, “ is synonymous with Liberal.” The keen literary life 
of Milan, full of humanitarian sympathies, protested against 
the sterile classicist literature, whose “ideas,” in Manzoni’s 
indictment, “ wore impotent for good or evil, whose teaching 
was neither of duty nor hope, of glory nor wisdom.” Boman- 
ticism inspired Berchet to sing of the “inexhaustible woo” 
of Italy, Foscolo had been to some extent. under its influ- 
ence, and his Jacopo Ortis was full of the despondency of the 
German school, inevitable where tyranny shut up every 
outlet for endeavour; and its purity of passion and solf- 
renunciation, its worship of Potrarch and Dante,(its de- 
spairing but fervid patriotism, made it a power among the 
younger generation) But the prophet of Italian Romanticism 
‘was Alessandro{Manzoni.) He was a grandson of Beccaris, a 
genial, sensible Milanese, large-hearted and tolerant, a Gallio 
among enthusiasts; at heart, however, an ardent Catholio, 
whose “Sacred. Hymns” were full of the religious 1 note. His 
Tragedies tecmed with, veiled political teaching,’ and their 
choruses became in after years tha marching songs of the 
Volunteers. In 1827 he published J Promessi Spori, and the 
famous novel easily lent itself to the allegory intended by its 
author? of Italy sundered from her peace by foreign rule and 
social tyranny. Manzoni went to the people for his studies 
of character ; he discarded the romance of chivalry as much 
as the mythological poom, and his work had a true demo- 
eratic ring. But whatever were the political lessons that he 
meant to teach, Manzoni was convinced that, the times wore 
not ripe for revolution. His country must be morally healed 
before she could bo politically regenerated. )Practical Chris- 
+ Canty Mansont, 183-190; soo Settembrini, Ziterstura, III. 320-324 5 
Bemario, Rayne, ILI. 167. 
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tianity, justice, self-sacrifice, were the only road to liberty, 
and so he preached a pationt, dignified quictism, that had 
more to do with morals than polities. 

In close connection with Manzoni and his school, Vieus- 
seux,)the Florentine librarian, and the Liberal noble, Capponi, 
founded (1820) the Antologia in imitation of the Edinburgh 
Review, Though its circulation was small, its influence was 
great: the leading Italian writers of the time, Carlo Troya, 
Tommasoo, Leopardi, Colletta, Mazzini, wrote in its pages. 
Tits object was “{o represont Italian society and its moral 
and literary noods, to make Italy know itself, to bring. before 
Italians a national and not a municipal ideal.”) It was more 
definitely political than Manzoni’s work ; it was more closoly 
in touch with the social reform movement, and in many 
respects was the direct precursor of the Moderate Nation- 
alist, And round the Anéologia grew up an eager group of 
Dante students)in the footsteps of Foscolo and Gabriel 
Rossetti, and a school of history, which Romanticism had 
dircetod to the past glories of Italy. Carlo Troya at Naples, 
Cesare Balbo, the son of Prospero, at Turin, Capponi at 
Florence, made the middle ages known to their countrymen; 
and Rossetti and Berchet in their exile were writing patriotic 
songs and fierce philippics against Pope and princes* 

But history and romanco only irritated mon, who wore 
wearing out their souls in rage against a brutal tyranny. 
Sensible and masculine as was much of Manzoni’s teaching, its 
reverence for the priest, its acceptance of the whole Catholic 
dogma could not content those who hated the one and 
doubted the other. “Manzoni grumbled, where Alfieri 
gnashed his testh;” and a gospel, which tought non-re- 
sistance and universal forgiveness, rang falso to men who 
fretted under present political wrong. The first note of 
opposition came from a young Leghorn lawyer,, Guerrazzi 
(1827). Like the Romanticists, he drew his scénes from 

+ In its eighth year it had 530 subscribers, the majority in Tuscany. 

2 Before 1800 there were sixty-eight editions of Dante in Italy, between 
1800 and 1864 thera ware two hundred and thirty-eight: Vannucol, Wizeolini, 
1. 44. For the political effects of tha study of Dante, sce Muzzini, Opera, 
TV. 295. Mazo Monnier remarks that “the Italians rogard the Divina Com- 
media aa a kind of Pentateucb." 
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the great medieval days of Italy. His writings, bitter, misan- 
thropic, hopeless, wore the protest of a gonorous soul against 
oppression, and had a trumpet-note that told of revolt and 
battle. But his cynicism wont far to spoil his work, and a 
sounder protest against the defects of Italian Romanticism 
eame from Mazzini' He had learnt discontent from Byron 
and Foscolo, but had got s manlier fibre from the Bible and 
Dante and Roman history. Romanticism, he objected in 
brilliant but not quite fair criticism (1828), belonged to the 
individualist school; it had no sense of personal or national 
mission, and therefore could not found a literature. It must 
become practical and political and didactic, and concern 
itself with the revival of national life. To a certain extent 
Mazzini was himself a Romanticist, but with him the school 
became intensely patriotic and radical. With Manzoni poli- 
tical reform was to come through the personal; with Mazzini 
personal reform was to come through the political! Hoe 
made Romanticism a battle for liberty and independence. 
“Tt aims,” he said, “at giving Italy an original national 
literature, to voice eloquently the ideas and needs of the 
social movement.”* 


Romanticism is the starting-point of modern political 
schools in Italy. In the sphere of ideas it marked the close 
of the Carbonaro period ; it was the direct precursor alike of 
Young Ttaly and the Moderates. But as yet its influence 
was only imperfectly felt in political action. Manzoni’a 
system of moral reform required time; Mazzini was not yet 
kuown as a politician, Politics were still in a transitional 
stage, rotaining much of the old purely negative Liberal 
school, but with a uew view of patience and earnestness, 
and something (more social and constructive.) The main 
direction of the reform movement still lay with the Car- 
bonari. After the collapse of the Neapolitan Revolution, 
they had(moved their Supreme Lodge to Paris, ‘still the 
Mecoa of European democracy. (Tho socicty ceased to bo 
purely Italian ; its chiefs, Lafayette, Pepe, and Louis Philippe, 


} Pesenti, Aumanticiema, 
3 Mazzini, Opsre, II. 69, 138. 
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were projecting a league of the Latin nations to balance the 
Holy Alliance!) But aa it became cosmopolitan, it lost its 
earlier enthusiasms, Its religious and moral features dis- 
appeared, and it became the unthinking instrument of men, 
whose ideas, Liberal though they were, had little democratic 
fibre. ‘Its lack of constructive doctrino, its remotenoss from 
the masses of the people, promised ill for any revolution 
born under its auspices. 

‘However little else they had in common, the Carbonari 
and the Romanticists shared equally in the hatred of Austria.’ 
Many a young Itelian longed to be at her throat, regardless 
of consequences, The revolutions of 1820-21 had given 
her the excuse to revive her pretensions to control the 
domestic concerns of the peninsula, She feared, or professed 
to fear, the triumph of republican unity, and after the Con- 
gresses of Laybach and Verona she\openly posed as the 
mandatory of the Powers to guard the thrones of Italy from 
revolution.*?. Aloxander had come over to the reactionary 
camp; Franee was unfriendly but unwilling to act. against 
her; the new spirit which Canning had given to English 
influence was hardly felt as yot in Europe. Secure from 
interference from without, she set herself to consolidate her 
position. Sho had her prmies of occupation ‘at Naples and 
Ancona; she intended ‘to annex Tuscany, if the line of 
Lorraine hecame extinct; sho had still, perhaps, her designs 
on Romagna. Her agents and spies—cardinals, officers, 
lawyers—were at work in every state” As Giusti put it, the 
Italians “ate Austria in their bread.” ‘But the very evidence 
of hor strength undermined her influence} However readily 
the princes might fly to her for help in time of revolution, 
their ‘pride revolted at her arrogant claims to patronage. 
Piedmont and Rome had again frustrated her attempts to 
form a/postal league; Charles Felix and Francis I. of Naples 
suecesshully manwuvred to get the armies of occupation 
withdrawn; Leo XII had bean elected Pope in her teeth, 


1 Frost, Seoret Soeietien, IL 1-9; Canth, Cronistoria, IL. 129, 

2 Bianchi, Diplomazia, IV. 243. 

3 Pogei, Storia, I. $10; Gualterio, Rivolgimenti. 1. 463; Manno, Informa- 
soni, 1820. 
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and there was a great and growing suspicion between the 
Papel See and the great orastian Empire. 

The common distrust shaped itself into something of an 
active alliance, Of the details of the Concistorio little is 
certainly known; of its existence there can be no doubt. 
The restless Duke of Modena) had turned to new schemes to 
enlarge his dominions, this time at the expenso of Austria, 
and he found a party in the Church. Ever since the reaction 
of 1799 there had been a moro or less defined society of 
“Sonfedists”* (followers of the Holy Faith), the “Don 
Quixotes of militant Catholicism,” in touch with, if not fused 
into, the Calderart of Naples and the Catholie Society of Pied- 
mont. ‘Heactionaryjand ultramontane and intolerant as they 
were, they hed a strain of nationalist sentiment, which made 
them regard Austria with unfriendly eyes as heiress of the 
Ghibelline attack upon the Papsey. } How far the Sanfediste 
merged themselves in the more organiscd Concistorie, how 
far the latter expanded into a general plot, we can only 
guess. At all events (Francis had some sort of understanding 
with tho Zelanti* of tho Papal Court, possibly with tho 
Kings of Piedmont and Naples, to partition Italy afresh at 
the expense of Austria and the House of Lorraine.) For 
this he was willing to approach the Carbonari, or at least 
that section which, under the name of Guelfs, locked kindly 
on the Papacy, and hoped to make it the rallying point of 
the national movement. There was much obscure intriguing 
for a compromise on a common nationalist policy? 


All the time, underneath the workings of Carbonari and 
Concistorio, the popular discontent was making an explosion 
sooner or later inevitable. Romagna was now the focus 
round which every conspiracy centred. Hitherto the com- 

* Compare the “Congregation in France end the “Apostolicals” in 


in, 

® Bee below, p. 117. 

* An estimate of the Concislorio must depend largely on th 
given to Didier’s Rome Soutervaine, especially 1. 146-153, first pal 
Boe aloo Witt, Sooittée Scordter, 26-33 5 Saint-Bdme, Carlonaré, 207 
Orenistoria, UL. 137~138 ; IIL. 41t~giz; Carte eegrete, I. 56, 67, 83, 99, 3343 
HL, 50-60, 96-99; Bianchi, Ducati, I. 318-319; Guaiterio, op. eit., L 42-433 
Poggl, Storia, I. 546-549, 558; Casati, Confatonicri, 1. 94. 
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parative mildness of Consalvi’s rule, and the absence of an 
army possocsod by Carbonaro ideas had saved the Papal 
States from revolt. But. every year the misgovernmont 
grow more intolerable. Consalvi had only been able to 
postpone the reaction.) He lived to see it triumphant, and 
his enemy, Della Genga, Pope (August. 1823). In spite of 
age and sickness, Leo XIJ. was an alert and busy ruler. 
His settled aim was to establish the theocracy in its strictest 
form, to restore the pre-Revolution order, to exterminate 
all shapes of Liberalism. His“ Congregation of Stato” made 
the Cardinals once more supreme over the government. He 
gave the nobles back many of their privileges, placed 
education and charities in the exclusive grip of the clergy, 
disqualified the Jews from holding property and drove them 
to hear sermons. It was part of his scheme that the 
hierarchic state must be free from foreign intrusion, and for 
this Leo was prepared to throw down tho gauntlet to 
Austria, which little relished the prospect of aggressive 
ultramontanism. His nationalism, such as it was, was not 
the only well-meant chapter in his policy. However obscur- 
antist and impossible it may have been, he had, no doubt, a 
dream of a state preeminent in pioty and orthodoxy, where, 
though Liberals might be fiercely persecuted, the plain moral 
virtuss would flourish, and government provide for the 
comfort of a conforming people. There were efforts to 
reform Roman morals, so drastic as to induce an exodus of 
high-placed sinners to more tolerant Tuscany. Leo's edicta 
show some care for the Roman poor, and his educational 
Bull was a well-meant effort to put down scholastic abuses. 
But while he tried to dragoon his people into virtue, his 
reforms left undisturbed the vices of the Roman court. 
Men might be driven to church, and Lenten abstinence 
enforced, but, while Cardinals plundered the treasury, and 
the police harried the poor, tho obtrusive religiosity of the 
government could only move contempt. 

On Leo's doath in 1829 the struggle was revived in the 
conclave between the partisans of Austria and the Zelanti 
Cardinals, who desired an independent and ultramontane 


4 Carte segrete, L. 341; Salvagni, Orrte Romana, IIL. 67. 
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Pope. The Papal Court was # traditional battleground of 
‘Austrian and Fronch diplomacy, and tho Zolanti naturally 
looked to France for patronage. In spite of it, Albani, the 
leader of the pro-Austrian cardinals, manceuvred the cleo- 
tion of his candidate. Cardinal Castiglioni became Popo 
‘Pius VIIL, and Albani, s rich irreligious man, with hands 
soiled in commercial spaculations, was his Secretary of State. 
Pius’ short reign of twenty months was uneventful, and his 
death in November 1830 saw a repetition of the intrigues. 
The Zelanti avenged their defeat, Mauro Cappellari was 
elected Pope as Gregory XVI, and Leo's secretary, Bernetti, 
returned to office. 

Grogory had lighted on troublous times. It was the 
year of revolution, and the Papal question had passed beyond 
the diplomatic duel of France and Austria. The trans- 
Apennine provinces were honeycombed with Carbonarism, 
and the ‘secret societies recruited even from the officials and 
police) Five years before, Leo had sent Cardinal Rivarola 
to crush them (1825), but all his hideous severity failed, 
and a succession of attempts on his life frightened him back 
to Rome. There was almost open revolt in some of the 
eities, and so dangerous looked the future that, even before 
Leo's death, Bernetti had predicted that the days of the 
Temporal Power were numbered. The July Revolution 
brought the ferment to a head. The Parisian Carbonari 
had been industriously connecting the threads of insurree- 
tion in North and Central Italy.) Before the Revolution, 
and in the early days of the Orleanist monarchy, the 
plotting went on briskly under Louis Philippe's patronage. 
Duke Francis was ready to lead a crusade against Austria, 
or partition the Pope's dominions, provided that France 
would secure him by promising hor support. Protosting 
himself “a true Italian,” he opened negotiations with Menottt 
and Misley, the leaders of the Modenese Liberals, and the 
eredulous patriots of North Italy were ready to look to him 
as a possible royal leader. In close touch with Menotti, the 
Carbonaro lodges at Bologna and Rome were preparing for 
insurrection, and had fixed the outbreak for an early day of 
February. But Francis found he had ombarked on too 
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hazardous a venture. He had clearer proof than the other 
conspirators that that “abyss of roguary,” Louis Philippo, 
was plotting treachery, perhaps that he had already betrayed 
him to Austria, Much mystery hangs on tho Duke's rela- 
tions with Menotti and Misley, but whatever may have 
been his promises to them, he was preparing to repudiato 
them and buy himself back” into Austrian favour by a 
daring stroke, A promaturo rising at Rome, while the 
Conclave that elected Gregory was sitting, had been easily 
put down. The news of its failure decided Francis to act. 
On the night of February 3 (1831) his troops surrounded 
Menotti's house, and capturing the conspirators assembled 
there, he sent an express to fetch the executioner. But it 
was too late. Bologna rose next morning, and many who 
had small sympathy with the Carbonari throw themsolvos 
into a movement that promised an escape from Papal rule, 
‘The soldiers fraternized or retired; the frightened Pro- 
legate nominated a Provisional Government and withdrew. 
As soon as the news reached Modena, Francis fled, taking 
his prisoners with him. The Duchess of Parma followed, 
and from Bologna to Piacenze the country was in the hands 
of the Liberals. The Revolution spread rapidly through 
Romagna; within threo days of the Bologna rovolt, Forli, 
Rimini, Ravenna, Ferrara had risen; by the oth it had 
reached Posaro, Ancona, and Perugia, The rest of Umbria 
and tho Southern Marches sent in their adhesion a fortnight 
later, a8 tho Liberal army under Sercognani passed through, 
In less than three weeks all Romagna, the Marches, and 
Umbria down to Terni and Narni had thruwn off Papal 
rule. There was no opposition; the troops, the municipal 
officers, the civil servants quietly adhered. Evon most of 
the priests, and here and there a bishop submitted with 
apparent willingness* (Never had revolution been made 
with more perfect quiet and unanimity. 

(The Provisional Government declared the Temporal 
Power abolished in the province of Bologna, and ordered 


* The evidence is collected in Tivaronl, Dominio Awsiriaco, I. 625-627 5 
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elections for a National Assembly.) Delegates came from 
all the cities of the Legations and Marches, and from Umbria 
as far as Perugia and Spoleto, and as soon as they met, they 
stamped the national intention of the movement by naming 
thomsclves the ¢ Assembly of doputics of the Fro Provinces 
of Italy,” and the revolted districts “The United Italian 
Provinces.”?) On February 19, Sercognani with their 
army was at Otricoli, fifteen leagues from Rome. Here the 
Bologna government halted him, doubting what reception he 
might find st Rome, but young Louis Bonaparte, who had 
been thought of as a figurehead for the revolution, after writ- 
ing with boyish impudence to advise the Pope to surrender 
the Temporel Power, was preparing on his own account a 
quixotic attack on the city.’ The Roman government was 
in consternation. There was no real power of resistance, 
Bernetti had appealed to the loyalty of the peasants and the 
Romans, but there had been two attempted risings in the 
capital, and few oxcopt the poor of the Trastoverine quarter 
had responded to his call. ‘The Pope wes probably intending 
ight, and Bornetti was ready to compromiso on any terms’ 
But Austria was already on the way to save the Papal 
power from its imminent rain, The revolutionary govorn- 
ment had assumed from the first that France would protect 
it from a foreign attack. , One of the formulas of the July 
Revolution had been that no state should be allowed to 
interfere in the domestic concerns of another, The French 
ministers had protested that they would never permit tho 
principle of non-intervention to be violated; they had helped 
the Italian exiles to rench Romagna, and promised that if 
Austria intervened, France would fight. But they sont 
Metternich private messagos that their brave words meant 
nothing,’ and the old statesman, reassured, contemptuously 
disregarded French bravado. When Casimir-Périer, whoso 


2 Miscrlleneows Documents, No. 4 ; Rivista Keropes, XIX. 461-162. 
" Vicini, Rivolusione, x72; Carte segrete, TT. 4085 Reine Hortense, 565 
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appointment to the ministry marked the King’s final severance 
from the Revolution, declared that “the blood of Frenchmen 
belonged to France alone,” he knew that he could act. The 
Austrians easily overran Parma and Modena (Fobruary 25 
to March 6), and the Duke, returning with his Austrian 
escort, sent Menotti to the scaffold. ! Zucchi, an ex-general 
of Napoleon's army, who commanded the Modenese in- 
surgents, retired with his troops to the Romagnuol frontier, 
hut the Bolognose government, in pedantic observance of tha 
.non-intervention formula, and still hoping against light that 
France would insist. on its observanea, treated Zucchi’s men as 
belligerents entering « neutral territory and disarmed them. 
“None of our people,” they said, “shell take part in our 
neighbours’ quarrels.” Their action gave the lie to their 
high-sounding phrases of unity and nationality. They bad 
no heart for danger. They had, it is true, only 7000 ill- 
disciplined though enthusiastic mon, and most of these wors 
with Sercognani in Umbria. (But a spirited defence would 
have roused the country/ andthe events of seventeen years 
later showed what possibilities of resistance lay m the 
Bolognese. Had they kept the Austrians at bay for a fow 
weeks, the excitement in France might have foreed the 
Paris government to act, But they tamely withdrew to 
Ancona, and the Austrians entered Bologna without a shot 
(March 21), Pressing on along the Emilian Way, they 
encountered/Zucchi’s small force at Rimini,and were beaten 
- back with loss. But Zuechi retired to a better position at 
Ancona, and arrived there to find that the Provisional 
Government had capitulated to the Pope's agent on the bare 
promise that an amnesty should be granted (March 27). 
One member, Mamiani, refused to sign, and the bolder 
spirits hed advocated a rush on Rome with Sorcognani’s 
troops, But their colleagues still feared the temper of the 
Romans and the probability thet Franco would intervene to 
defend the Papacy.’ , The more timid counsel prevailed, and 
with the disbanding of Zucchi’s and Sercognani’s men tho 

three-weeks-old Revolution ignominiously collapsed.) 
Tt seemed to have died as onsily as it was born, The 
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Austrians laid the conquered provinces at the Pope's feat, 
Bernetti announced a “new era” of beneficent government.) 
and initinted it by ‘repudiating the armistice jand allowing 
his troops to shoot down the citizens of Rimini in cold blood. 
But it was by no means an unchequered victory. The 
failure of the Revolution only transferred the Roman ques- 
tion to the hands of the diplomatists, Even Casimir-Périer 
was irritated at Mettornich’s prompt action, and public 
opinion in France would not allow him to leave Austria sole 
champion of the Papacy. His policy was to got the Austrians 
out of Romagna, and extort from the Pope sufficient reforms 
to allow the country to settle down. | Metternich, for his 
part, was anxious to assist him against the Liberal opposi- 
tion, and was willing, at least partially, to withdraw the army 
of occupation. But the other Powers could not allow 
the question to become a struggle for precedence betweon 
Austria and France. Papal misrule was too crying a 
scandal, too perennial a source of disturbance to the peace 
of Europe. ‘The representatives of the Great Powers met at 
Rome to arrange for the withdrawal of the Austrian troops, 
and discuss remedios for the misgovernment. England, 
France, Prussia urged large measures of reform; Austria 
and Russia opposed.) But nominally the latter gave way, 
and a Memorandum was presented to the Pope (May to), 
domanding thejadmission of the laity to the whole civil ser- 
vice and Bench, and general remedies beginning with muni- 
cipal reform.) England, however, was alone in camest, and 
Bernetti knew that he need not take too seriously the ad- 
monitions of the Conferencs. He ‘threatened to stir the 
Catholics and Legitimists in Franda’; and Casimir-Périor 
was content to see the Austrians removed from Romagna, 
and win some nominal concessions that would satisfy French 
opinion, Austria and Russia secretly worked sgainst the 
Memorandum, and Bernetti knew that it was enough to 
romise Provincial Councils and the admission of more lay- 
men into the government.’ Tho Conference broke up in 
July, the English representative protesting that not one of 
1 Roman landlords were forbidden to raiss rents on sitting tenanta for a 
year: Miscellaneous Bdiets, No. 72. 
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its recommendations had been fully adopted. A few days 
after, the Austrians withdrew from Papal territory. 

Their departure left the government as powerless as 
before, The vague promises of reform contented nobody, 
and as soon as the Austrians had gone, revolt broke out 
again through almost all Romagna, The tricolor was worn, 
no taxes were remitted to Rome, and a practically indepen- 
dent government ruled the Legations of Bologna, Ravenna, 
and Forli, But the Romagnuols were ready now to give 
up separation and even Home Rule, provided that Rome 
would guarantee their very modest programme of reform, 
withdraw its troops, and allow them to arm a citizen guard.) 
Bornotti temporized ; but the Romagnuols wore ready to 
meet him half-way, when the hopes of a settlement were 
,Baddenly dashed by edicts from Rome, which closed the 
"Universities for a year and increased the land-tax (October). 
A meeting of delegates summoned to Bologna ordered the 
citizon guard to discard the Papsl uniform. It was meant 
as a threat of rebellion, and the publication of Bernetti’s 
Code, despita its concessions, only roused opposition to its 
defects. An agitation, led by the Bolognese bar, compelled 
the authorities to ‘suspend its introduction ; and on Christ- 
mas Day the elegates summoned a parliament from the 
threa Legations., It was an act of overt rebellion, and Ber- 
netti refused to wait longer. The four Powers (for England 
dissented) encouraged him to demand unconditional sub- 
mission. France, anxious above all things to avoid another 
Austrian occupation, urged that the revolt should be sup- 
pressed by Papal or Piedmontese troops ; and Bornetti, eager 
es they not to call in the Austrians, sent Albani with a 
strong native foree. Two thousand volunteers fought bravely 
but ineffectually at Cesena (January 20, 1832); and the 
Papal troops sacked the city even to its churches,’ and plun- 
dered unresisting Forli. ( Bologna might still have made a 
defence, but the advance of an Austrian force crushed hope, 
and the city was glad to save itself from Papal outrage by 
admitting an Austrian garrison, 

1 See above, p. 76, 
 Gennarelli, Gorerno Pontificio, 11. $82, 6685 Salli, Seritti, 1. 55, 
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This brought France agin on the scone. Austria had 
stolen a march, and the Paris government had to calm the 
irritation of the country. It sent a force te occupy Ancona 
(February 22), and the French Liberals hailed the move as 
the prelude to a war of liberation.’ The Détats talked of 
“the inevitable struggle,” and Galloy, the commander of the 
expedition, took down the Papal arms and released the 
political prisonors, while his mon sang the Marscilleise. 
Galloy probably exceeded his instructions;? and when 
Bornotti threatonod to break off diplomatic relations* and 
Russia menaced war, the government brusquely reversed its 
policy and ate dust. France and Austria made friends over 
the grave of Liberal hopes, and Palmerston could do no more 
than make a barren protest. 

The Revolution of Romagna has beon hardly dealt with. 
The irresolution and incapacity of its leaders, their pedantic 
faith in formulas, their incapacity to lead admit of no 
apology. ‘The lawyers and professors, who directed it, had 
small experience of public life; they tried to move men 
with academic maxims, and despised the more vital spiritual 
forces of a rovolution, '”Thoro was no popular fibro in thom’ 
Vicini, the president, was old and fecble;* Zucchi distrusted 
the volunteers, Armandi, another general, branded Italian 
Unity as an utopia. And so the peuple, who welcomed the 
revolution at its outset, soon cooled into indifference, and 
never learnt their own responsibility and place in the new 
order, ‘Mon; ‘ho, under good loadership, would have fought 
and perhaps conquered, found themselves isolated and para- 
lysed, and resigned themselves with hardly a struggle to the 
old hated rule, And yet it was an advance on the earlier 
revolutions. ‘In some respects it even went in advance of 
popular feeling; for, scrupulously deferential as it was to 
religious sentiment, its abolition of the Temporal Power 
scandalized the masses in the villages and small towns.*’ In 
spite of the disarming of Zucchi’s men, it voiced, however 

1 Gouvernement de Juilleh 34. 
* Binoch{, op. oit, IEL 111, I do not credit Poggi, Soria, IL. 47. 
"The charge that he tried to revive the old cligatchio Senate of Bologna 
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unoertainly, tho national and propagandist side of the demo- 
eratic movement, Ten years before, the nationalist aspira- 
tions of the Piedmontese peeped timidly from behind the 
provincial ambitions of the subalpine state Romagna 
daimed no hegemony; she was willing to admit all freo 
provinces on equal terms. ’ The title of her government, 
the ambition to make Rome the capital of the new state, 
showed how thoroughly national were the aims of soma at 
Teast of tho insurgents! - Italian Liberalism, too, had broad- 
ened socially. Democracy no longer paraded in military 
fall-dress: it had spread from the army and the lawyers to 
the tradesmen and the artisans.’ It had become middle 
class and unostentatious, and if it lacked capacity and 
enthusiasm, it had gainod a cortain plain solidity. ‘Thero 
was a disinterestedness and probity in the movement, which 
testified to the new spirit; and the Social reforms, which 
had been forgotten by the revolutions of 1820-21, came to 
the front in » long list of practical improvements in law and 
taxation and social liberty.’ 


1 Bianchi, Zusski, 106-107 ; Vieini, op. city 113, 167, 171. 
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None the less it left a bitter sense of failure in the minds 
of the younger Liberals. It humiliated them that a fow 
thousand Austrians should have been enough to crush the 
national rising, that the masses should have shown such 
apathy, that the leaders should have proved themselves so 
unequal to their work. The Carbonari twice had led a 
popular rising, and twioo had failed. A new organisation 
waa needed with more vitality and force than theirs. The 
movement found its leador in. Guisoppo Mazzini, the young 
critic of the Romanticists.\, He ‘was born at Genoa in 1805, 
and was almost a youth when he contributed to the Antologia. 
‘When his literary career was ruined by the suspicions of the 
Piedmonteso government, he threw himself into political 
agitation, and at twenty-five years found himself a prisoner, 
In the fortress of Savona the young conspirator worked out 
his revolutionary scheme. The Carbonaro revolutions had 
failed, so ran his oriticiam, because their leaders wore mon 
of small capacity or originality, selected more because of 
their years and position than for better claims. They bad 
no programme beyond the overthrow of the absolutist 
governments, no social outlock beyond industrial freedom 
and a presentable system of law and education. They might 
16 
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have succeeded under a free government; but the tyranny 
could only be overthrown by revelution, and that needed 
leaders with a confidence and energy that they did not 
possess, It was time for new ideas and new men. “Place 
the young,” he said, “at the head of the revolution, make 
them feel they have a noble part to play, fire them with 
praise, give thom the word of powor, then hurl‘thom on the 
Austrians.” “Young Italy,” as he called his association, 
oust be, like the Carbonari, a secret socicty; otherwise it 
would be stamped out. But it was to be much more than 
a conspiracy; its members must not act from blind obedience 
but from personal conviction ; its policy must look beyond 
the liberation of Italy to the inellstual on os uplifting 
of the masses of_her people. This Young Italy would 
be a moral power, wid and brotherlineas of a re- 
ligion. There was something of the smug and fantastic in 
the picture; but it was a noble and daring conception. 
Mazzini was young and poor, hardly known outside Genoa ; 
but when he was allowad to exchange prison for exile 
(February 1831), and from his press at Marseilles circulated 
his writings through Italy, the new school quickly supplanted 
Carbonarism, and its broad nebulous doctrines, its vision of 
social redemption and national glory, the passionate and 
intolerant dogmatism of the young rovolutionist himsolf 
fired the vague impatience of thinking Italians, who were 
groping for a leador. 

Mazzini parted himself at once from Guerrazzi’s im- 
potent criticism and Manzonis opposite ideal of concen- 
tration on the smaller duties of life. Life was to him 
much more than the cultivation of the passive virtues. 
To the growing host of his disciples he preached action, 
strenuousness, union; more preparation for revolution, more 
vigour when it came; 0 programme in harmony with “the 
social ideal of the coming age.” Without the masses re- 
volution could not conquer, and the masses “had come 
by sad experience to look on revolutions as Dead-sea fruit.” 
The Liberals must hold high their social sim. “Tell the 
people you will free them from the tyranny of princes, 

* Mazzint, Opere, 1. 205-206, 
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from the insults of officials, from the oppression of the 
privileged and rich; then and then only, when the masses 
begin to stir, point to Lombardy and preach war on the 
Austrian.” And at the same time Young Italy, true to 
its religious mark, must satisfy a nobler thirst. There 
was not only the Austrian to fight, but the “dissensions 
and viees, the impationce and hopelessness, that come of 
servitude.” Passionately Mazzini appealed to writers to 
give themselves to practical work; to bring literature to 
the people, to tell them of their history in books and 
almonacks and pamphlets. “Hmancipato the intellect; in 
the name of your country and your own glory, march.” 
And to inspire them, he lifted up the vision of the new 
Italy, a highly-organised democratic state, free from diplo- 
matic entanglements, ruled on new and bold lines in the 
interest of the people. The belief in a national mission 
was tho oorner-stone of his politica Like Gioberti after 
him, the current depreciation of his country drove him into 
hyperbole, and he painted Italy initiating a new life among 
the nations, Rome a third time the world’s teacher, reconciling 
Roman justice and Christian altruism in the new social gospel.” 

This new Italy must be republican and indivisible. 
The royalists in Piedmont, he owned, possibly in the 
other states, might join in the attack on Austria; the 
advantages that a royal leader would bring were obvious— 
the standing army, the treasure, the comparative absence 
of diplomatic difficulties. But these would be more than 
neutralized by the jealousies, which would assuredly alienate 
the other princes. The circumstances of Italy, all her 
traditions, all hor great momaries, ho olaimed for republic- 
anism, A royalist war of liberty, even if it brought a 
constitution in ita wake, would loavo tho social fabric still 
unmended. And in the Republic Mazzini saw the ideal 
commonwealth, where privilege was banished, where the 
poor were made the state's first care, where association 
and education opened an infinite vista of progress? With 

1 IB, I. 40, 73, 823 IIL. 307; V. 73, 260-252. He epoke of the “moral 
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such a vision before their eyos, the poople, ho had por- 
suaded himself, would rise in mass to expel the Austrians, 
He always had before him the example of the Spanish 
War of Liberation, The standing armies might be swept 
into the movement, but the burden of the war must be 
borne by volunteers, Much of Italy waa admirably made 
for guerilla fighting: the Alps and Apennines, the Lombard 
plain with ita network of canals. Austria could not stand, 
he believed, before the strength of twenty-five millions of 
mon, undisciplined though they be. 

Even dearer to Mazzinithan tha Republic was Italian 
Unity, Few as-yet dired~to believe in its possibility. 
Provincial life,.in spite of Napoleon's work of centraliza- 
tion, was still strong; provincial animosities, though on 
the wane, were too deeply rooted to disappear in one 
geveration. Each capital rejoiced in its litle court, and 
clung jealously to its metropolitan prestige. The armies 
were attached each to its prince, and felt no interest in 
Italy. Tho Papacy was irroconcilably hostile to a great 
Italian state, The House of Savoy, however it might 
fix its eyes on a North Italian Kingdom, hed no thought 
of fusion with the Centre or South. It was Mazzini’s 
faith that made an united Italy possible, that led men 
beyond the existing fact, beyond the schemes of federation, 
that till now bad been the utmost bourn of national 
hope, on to what seemed the utopian and impossible, but 
which his teaching was to make the gospel of his nation. 
Only through unity, he believed and mada them beliova, 
could Italy be strong and democratic; only when Rome 
became her capital, could she hold her place among the 
nations of Europe and teach a nobler ideal of government? 

While such were the aims of revolution, its instrument 
must be the secret society. It was easy for critics to attack 
the “sects,” to say with Fosoolo, that “while Italians aspired 
to liberty, they conspired to servitude.” The dafects of the 
secret society were obvious; its mystery and ritual played 
to a feeble sentimentalism that was a bad school for action; 
the chiefs had an uncontrolled and irresponsible power, that 

1 Mazsini, Opere, 1. 1x2, 118, 314; IIL 210-233. 
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might lead the society into short cuts by muddy paths; its 
paper perfection, its easy constitution-building gave a dis- 
taste for commonplace endeavour. Mazzini could not save 
Young Italy from being the prey of the detective and the 
agent provocateur ; even he resorted to the wire-pulling and 
the dictatorial impationca, with which his enemies accurately 
enough reproached bim. But there was no alternative. In 
& country where tho mildest criticism of government was 
punished, where there was not even a germ of representa 
tive institutions, secret organisation and the secret press 
were the only resources left to the reformer. In after years, 
when the princes had been touched by the nationalist 
spirit, it was safe for D’Azeglio to preach “conspiracy in the 
light of day.” In the ’30s, open agitation meant military 
Jaw and the state prison. 

Mazzini’s hopes have beon realized only in part. Secret 
sociotios have generally boon powerless against tho gold and 
steel of an omnipresent government; they have none the 
less beon potent dissominators of ideas. Mazzini’s work, 
from its clear high dawn to its dark and misty close, broke 
ineffectually against tho obstacles that must meet the pure 
ravolutionist ;—the forces of inertia, which count for legions 
on the side of an established government; the impossibility 
of making an ill-armed and undisciplined population step into 
the field to face bayonets and artillery; and even if success 
comes at first, the ignorance of management and affairs 
that paralyses the amateur statesman, unless he has trained 
administrators behind him. And Mazzini, with all his 
energy, all his enthusiasm for details, somehow did not make 
things march, ' Ho always underrated the obstacles in front 
of him, He was, even apart, from the irritability which 
may be pardoned to his misfortunes, a difficult man to work 
with. In old age he beeame, as many a conspirator tends 
to be, a mere mischief-maker. Nor was he more successful 
in moulding hia country to his ideal The Republic, the 
social reconstruction, have proved a dream. The former 
was probably neither possible nor desirable; and in time 
Mazzini himself, save in mornents of obstinate unreason, came 
to’ realise that Italy was too conservative, too monarchical, 
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perhaps too stagnant, for his titanic schemes. None the less 
he made Italy.’ His mistakes in action have been far out- 
balanced by his mighty and fruitful influence. It was not 
only that'he practically created the belicf in Italian Unity, 
that he gava new forca to the crusade against the Austrian; 
he lifted the nationalist movement from the low level of the 
Carbonari and the Concistorio, and made it, as he conceived 
it, a religion. ' He stamped it with his own moral fervour, 
and gave it the strength that could survive long waiting and 
disappointment and struggle on to victory. He had the 
genius to see that men require unselfish motives to stir them 
to noble deads, that they will never rise above themselves 
save for # great and good cause, that it needs some sacred 
idea which goes to the souls of men, to move them to action 
that means loss of love or home or life. 

It needed a nature of purest temper to do this. The 
popular conception of Mazzini-as-e-tyrannicide, who sank 
the man in the-conspirator, is as much a travesty as such 
pictures usually are, He-was~by~inetinct and training a 
ene tho first interoste of his mind were literary. His 

and purity, and, though 
its melancholy darkened into morbidness among the disap- 
pointments and privations of exile, its sincerity and noble- 
ness and absolute disinterestedness won him the devotion, 
almost the adoration, of the men and women who wore his 
friends. It was a sense-ef duty that took him inte politics; 
though much of the framework of his mind was Catholic, 
‘be was 8 Puritan in his intense conscientiousness, a Puritan, 
too, in his inability to see the other side of the question. His 
political beliefs were to him articles of faith thet admitted 
no questioning; wrong politics to him implied wrong morals; 
he was dogmatic, intolerant, too forward to obtrade the 
belief that he and no other was the true prophet; and 
though in after life he sometimes compromised, it was 
always against the grain, and with a half-sense of wrong- 
doing. Ngoo the less he stands first among the makors¢ 
of Italy. (As @ man of action he failed; as philosopher, 
he was too loose a thinker to be a successful framer of 
a system;’ but as moralist, as inspirer) he stands on & 
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pinnacle where he has no rival, a prophet to Italy and to 
the world. 


The immediate result-of-Mazzini's teaching was to fan 
to » blaze the embers of Italian nationality, Apart from 
questions of unity or {edaratien;-of tionarchy or republic, 
it concentrated Italian politics on the vital point of Indo- 
pendence. All the memories of Roman greatness, the 
revived study of Dante, the tradition of the medieval 
struggle with the “barbarian,” of the Lombard League and 
Pontida, the new sense of nationality that had conquered 
Napoleon, and which Mazzini was formulating into an article 
of democratic faith, all combined to make alien rule yet 
more intolerable, and added to the hopes of Italian Indepen- 
dence the passion of a religious instinct. Mazzini, like many 
of the Carbonari, looked to Piedmont as the starting-point 
of the national movement. Ferdinand II. had forgotten his 
brief mood of Liberalism,! and destroyed for ever the chances 
of Nespolitan hegemony. Romagna was discredited by her 
recent failure. Despite the unpromising materials in Pied- 
mont, there was a growing conviction among the more far- 
sighted patriots that here lay the fairest hopes of Italy. 
Tha stubborn recalcitrancy of the Savoy Kings to Austria's 
efforts to draw them in her train, the military strength of 
the little kingdom, the fiery Liberalism of Genoa, the 
vicinity to Milan and the Austrian border, the still flickering 
belief in Charles Albert, all conspired to make Piedmont 
the cynosure of Italian ambitions. 

On the surface, however, the state mndo little sign of 
responding to these hopes. Its quiet dull progress, its com- 
parative prosperity wore ill caloulated to stimulato the faint 
and leaderless Liberalism of the time, Still there were marks 
of progressive feoling, which found encouragement, in the 
Spanish and Greok revolutions, and had its relations with the 
now Carbonarism. In 1830 a plot to extort a constitution 
was feebly hatched by Brofferio and Giacomo Durando, and 
had its partisans in the army and bar, Again the conspirators 
looked for Charles Albert's patroriage, but they had built 

" Bee below, p. 138. 
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their hopes on sand, and their ill-laid schemes paused, till 
the government had scent and nipped them. At the moment 
Charles Felix died, and Charles Albert ascended the throne 
(April 1831). It was not without difficulty that he had 
preserved his title to the crown. His cousin had gone to the 
Congress at Verona (1822), to persuade the Allies to bar him 
from the presumptive heirship. If the Sslic Law were ro- 
pealed in Piedmont, Francis of Modena would succeed through 
the rights of his wife,» daughter of Victor Emmanuel. But 
Fossombroni enlisted France and Russia in Charles Albert’s 
cause, and Talleyrand threatened war rather than see one, 
who was practically an Austrian princo, master of Piodmont 
and Savoy. Metternich, whatever may have been his secret 
wishes, dared not favour a course so counter to the principles 
of legitimacy; and Charles Felix, finding encouregement ip 
no quarter, abandoned his purpose for the time. But it 
appears that, despite Wellington’s protest, he persuaded the 
Congress to extract from the young prince a pledge to 
preserve the established monarehical constitution. Probably 
he still hoped to disinherit him; he kept him in a sort of 
eile at Florence, and it was only alter repeated petitions, 
that he allowed him to prove his loyalty to the cause of 
monarchy by fighting in the French army against the 
Spanish Liberals. When the prince returned with a name 
for brilliant courage, ho was coldly forgiven, Iargely at the 
suit of Metternich ;* but so fearful was the king of latent 
‘Liberalism, that he extorted a promise from the prince that 
on his accession he would govern by the advice of a reactionary 
courioil, “and proserve the organic form of the monarchy.”* 

The persecution left abiding marks on Charles Albert's 
character, Ho had persuaded himself of his loyalty in 
1821; he dreaded. standing ill in the eyes of monarchical 


‘Wellington, Dupatches, N. 8.1 1. 300, 308, 411, 427-429, 611; Metter- 
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15, ‘the part taken by Francis of Modona, seo Galvani, Francesco 
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and raspactable Europe; and though he eould never forgive 
the wrong which Austria, so he believed, would have done 
him, be humbly begged the Emperor’s advico and licked 
the dust before Charles Felix, The Liberals, though ho 
seems to have hinted to them that his progressive beliefs 
were not dead,’ execrated him; Berchet wrote of him 


that— 
“In every clime an exile’s ciree 
‘Arraigns thes traitor.” 


But for all that the king and the court distrusted him. 
He chafed at the misunderstanding; he brooded over the 
version of his conduct, which was accepted at the palace, 
and which after all was truer than the ono he had invented 
to quict his own conscience. The brilliant cynical youth 
grew morbid and apocryphal;* he mingled gallantry ond 
religion; he wore & hair-shirt and fasted. The religious 
mood grew upon him; he became » devotes, easily played 
on by confessor and Jesuit, timidly scrupulous to prove 
himself a good son of the Church and gain Papal sanction 
for his acts He was conscientious, but his conscience 
gave divided allegiance to the God of rightoousness and 
the God of the Jesuits. He paltered with truth to justify 
himself; bis unhappy introspective mind preferred to brood 
over others’ injustice rather than face its own weakness; 
his sentiments were noble, but he had no courage to put 
them into practice, He had his silent enthusiesms; he was 
affectionate to his intimates, though not to his family; he 
hod a high sonso of royal duty, and proved himself in after 
years a wise and reforming King. But through all his life 
he played hide-and-seck with Liberalism; he was at heart, 
and still more in profession, an absolutist, a monarch proud 
of his historic throne, who would “never make terms with 
the revolution.” Constitutions he abhorred, for they led to 
evil party strife and msde a discord in the national har- 
mony? He scomed the July Monarchy and its popular 

3 Cibrarlo, Notizie, 41; Nisco, Storia, II. 274. 
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origin; he tuned young Camillo Cavour out of his house 
hold for “wanting to play the Jaeobin.” But while in theory 
he was the benevolent despot, in practice he bent before 
every resolute minister. Throughout his life he ever shrank 
from coming to a decision, and went down to posterity as 
«King Wobble”! Brave and chivalrous on the battlefield, 
“half friar, half knight,” he was a coward in the council 
chamber, who baffled opposition by delay, and manwuvred 
out of office the ministers whom he feared to meet in argu- 
mont; always hankering after popularity, but. delighting in 
the secrecies of intrigue and loathing publicity; a strange 
compound of the worldly and tho martyr spirit, no hero, 
but s perplexed, scruple-harassed man, the victim of a fatal 
indecision between the authority of convention and the 
nobler promptings of his heart. 

Tt was his fate through life to be regarded as the. 
leader of a cause he dreaded. On his accession the Liberals 
Jooked for larga and bold reforms. “ Everybody,” said Dal 
Pozzo from Paris, “expects a constitution from Charles 
Albert.” The King had doubtless a more or less definite 
programme of reform ;\now, as in 1821, he wished to make 
office independent of class, to reform the army, to encourage 
industry, to further social freedom. Could he have relied 
on French protection, he would perhaps, despite his pre- 
judices, have granted some form of constitution! but Louis 
Philippe’s hands were too busy at home, and Charles Albert 
knew that, unless he had France behind him, Austria would 
fight rather than see freo institutions in Piodmont.’ Besides 
he was'hampered by hia pledgo to tho Allies, timid and 
cautious as ever, anxious not to take sides too much or 
alienate either party. He reappointed his cousin’s ro- 
actionary ministers, but by their side he placed the Liberal 
lawyer Barbaroux. He promised large reforms in education 
and law; he appointed a Council of State, which had always 
existed in constitutional theory, but he narrowed its scope 
down from its first broad lines to insignificant proportions. 


2 Re Tentenna, Bee below, p. 188. 
* Leopardi, Nerrasioni, 2545 Brofforio, Piemonte, TUT. 1} ; contra D'Hansson- 
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Meanwhile the country saw little accomplished and a 
reactionary ministry in power. There was a sharp revulsion 
from the early expectations. Mazzini published a letter 
to the King, appealing to him to lead the nationalists 
Republican though he was, he could not altogether escape 
the fascination which Charles Albert threw over the Liberals, 
But the appeal at best was only half sincere’; ‘and he 
counted on its failure to wean the Italians from un- 
covenanted reliance on royal figureheads. When the letter 
hhad for answer an angry sentence on its writer’ Mazzini 
rushed into insurrection.‘ With the exile's distorted vision 
he fancied that the country was on the eve of revolution, 
that it neaded only the bugle of Young Italy to call up the 
hosts of ready rebels; the Piedmontese army would join the 
revolutionary flag and invade Lombardy, offering Charles 
Albert the choice between leadership and deposition. The 
government quietly unravellod the wild plot, and a reign of 
savagery succeeded. Court-martials, torture, twelve execu- 
tions stamped out the conspiracy in blood (April 1833). “ 
The King egged on the judges to strike hard, and decorated 
them, while Europe was aghast at tho crucl tale, Whether 
from fanaticism or fear, Charles Albert remains the real 
criminal of ono of the worst pages in the history of Pied- 
mont. Partly to revenge himself on the King, partly to 
restore the courage of his party, Mazzini prepared a second 
attempt .at revolution. ‘Some 700 exiles of all eduntries 
mustered in Switzerland to make an irruption into Savoy; 
the conspirators engaged for leader an ariled Savoyard 
general, Ramorino; and young sailor of the Riviera, 
Guiseppe Garibaldi, undertook the hopeless task of re- 
volutionizing the fleet.! But Ramorino had no heart in his 
work, and was perhaps paid by the French government to 
wreck the expedition’ His delays and incompetency spoilt 
its slender chances, and after some desultory fighting the 
little army disbanded (February 1834). 

1 Massin!, Opere, I. set 353 1X 243. 
| Bianchi, 
* For Gallenga’s attempt u amasnnje the King, see Vol, IL, Appendix B. 
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The Liberal movement of 1830 found its echoes in every 
state of Italy. It proves how little Mazzini’s republican 
creed represented the feeling of the country, that in four of 
the states the Liberals looked to tho throne for loadorship. 
‘There was no decided note about the movements; they bore 
the stamp of a transitional stage, when politics wero still 
largely under the influence of the old provincial and middle- 
class ideals, though the bigger national and democratia hopes 
of Young Italy were beginning to make themsolves dimly 
felt, /Thin was conspicuously the osse at Naples, where 
Ferdinand I.’s death in 1825 had bean followed by the five- 
years’ reign of his son Francis L As Regent in Sicily 
in 1812, at Naples in 1820, he had been the pretended 
Liberal and accomplice in his father's treachery. He was 
a vulgar, eruel profligate, who left the government to his 
favourites, and lived with his mistresses in the midst of 
guards in hourly dread of assassination, While in Sicily 
the Viceroy Della Favare cowed the island with his spies 
till theatres and cafés wore deserted, tho mainland broke 
into revolt at‘ Cilento (June 1828)/ Delearotto, an officer 
who had served the revolution in 1820 but like many 
another had made his peace with the oppressor, stamped 
out the rising with fire and sword, beheading the leaders, 
and hanging their heads in front of their own homes. Still, 
in spite of disillusion and the long tale of tyraany and per- 
jury, the’ feeble people were ever ready to look to the dons 
for reform. And when Francis’ son, Ferdinand IL, came to 
the throne in 1830 and publicly censured his father’s rule, 
hope was bright as ten years before, Ferdinand was young, 
handsome, popular in address. He had dabbled in patriotio 
talk;his care for the army and love of military parade 
endeared him to the soldiers; his free, and vulgar manners 
made him the darling of the lazzaroni, His people did not 
yet know that ho was true Bourbon, “cruel and crass and 
proud as they”; ill-educated, superstitious, a tyrant by in- 
stinct. He was no profligate like his fathor and grand- 
father; priests now ruled the palace instead of courtesans { 
to sparo the public blush, the Venus of Praziteles was 
draped, and the King’s royal pen prescribed the length of 
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ballet-dancers’ skirts, But his boorish brutality killed his 
wife, the gentle Cristina of Savoy, and to friends and ser- 
vants he was faithless on principle. “The world,” he is 
reported to have said, “likes to be made a fool of, and a 
King should bo tho first adept at the business.” And yet 
in his early days, shamed perhaps by the crying corruption 
of his father's court, he made some essays towards good 
government, ‘Most of his father's ministers were dismissed ; 
the favourites flitted from court; the King’s popular brother, 
the Count of Syracuse, was sent to govern Sicily, Ferdinand 
showed interest in railways; the exchequer was reorganized, 
and trade improved as confidence grew up. The Liberals 
hoped that these were the prelude to more drastic reform! 
Appeals came to the King from home and from Bologna to 
place himself at the head of the nationalist movement, and 
for a moment he seems to have been tempted to respond. 
‘There were even hopes of a constitution, and the minister 
Intonti, wishing to make his peace with the now order, 
pToposed a sort. of reprosentative Assembly. Louis Philippe, 
it was said, advised it, but the twenty-years-old King re- 
plied, that his “poople wore not like the French, and he 
did their thinking for them.” And though he refused to 
concert moasures with the Pepal government against the 
secret societies, he proposed an alliance of the Italian -gov- 
emments to combat revolution! Had he done otherwise, 
had he thrown himself on his people and the French alliance 
and granted a constitution, he would have won for himself 
and his state the hegemony of Italy. But again, as in 
1820, the Bourbons throw away their chance for good and 
evil. It is well, on the whole, for Italy thet they did 20; 
for though it would have saved the South from a generation 
of retrogression and all the long painful effort to recover 
ground, it would have put the destinies of Italy in the hands 
of a nerveless people, and made Italian Unity impossible in 
this century. 
The Liberals were repaid for their folly in trusting a 
Bourbon. Ferdinand in fact was the very antithesis of a 
1 Nisco, Ferdinando Hf, 27 ; Bettembrink, Ricordance, IL. 42-43; Leopardi 
op, cit, 27-28; Bianchi, op. eit., IL 235; Poggi, op. cite, 11. 331 
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Liberal, and his system, as he gradually developed it, was » 
purely’ personal government.’ The teachers in the schools 
bad to tell the children that rebellion was worse then 
murder, and that a prinos’s promise to limit his sovercignty 
was null and void. His ministers were merely his executive 
officers; and he would encourage their mutual jealousies to 
make them more dependant on himself. Though his in- 
dustry was intormittent, ho had e grasp of details, which 
made him master of every branch of the administration. 
Tho exchequer, though it was shrewdly and economically 
administered, was treated as his own privy purse. Not but 
what his rule bad & kind of patriotism ; the tyrant of his own 

people, he would brook’ no foreign influence, whether from 
England or France or Austria; and bigot though he was, he 
made the clergy feel his heavy hand. He found his in- 
strument in Delcarotto.' The new minister was perhaps a 
Liberal in theory; he hated Austria; he was sincere and 
honest, and died poor! But he was ruthless and unbending, 
and inthe public mind he came to symbolise the hateful 
tyranny. | His appointment completed the Liberal disillu- 
sioning. “The Plottings wore resumed, and conspiracy and 
repression succeeded in miserable alternation. But the 
conspiracies had the same want of connection and thorough- 
ness, which characterized all the work of the later Carbonari, 
‘The new spirit had not reached the South. | 


Tuscany was hardly touched by the movoments of 
1831; but as Fossombroni’s age relared his grasp, and the 
‘police deserted their mild traditions, the discontent found 
vent in » war of epigrams, till Neri Corsini, Fossombroni’s 
friend and pupil, compelled the police to moderate their 
new activity (August 1832). Still the old mild rule never 
fully returned, and Fossombroni’s last stand barely defeated 
a proposal to bring in Austrian troops.’ The Antolagia, 
which the contemporary excitement had drawn into politics, 
was suppressed in doferenee to Austrian and Russian pres- 
sure (March 1833). Fortunately Leopold was more intent 
on reclaiming the Maremna and the Val di Chiana than on 
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harrying Young Italy* but Corsini had neither the ability 
nor tho firmness of his master, and the sinister influences 
that centred round the Bourbon Grand Duchess overshadowed 
‘Tuscan tolerance with an ever encroaching spirit of bigotry. 


‘In Modena there was puro porsistont reaction.’ Francis’ 
‘victims crowded to prison or exile, and the notorious Canosa 
was called to rulo the state. A little cabal outdid the Duke 
in despotism, till their mutusl bickorings led to Canoss’s 
fall (1837). "The cabal had ita literary organ in the Vooe 
della Veritd, whose columos preached the pure Sanfedist 
doctrine. ' “God has made hell,” it said, “and the most 
pions prince is he whose prime minister is the executioner.” 
Liberals should be killed as enemies of socisty, or, if the 
Czar permitted, relegated in gangs to Siberia. Democracy 
by its very creed implied immorality, and in contrast to the 
fluctuating “common sense” of the people, government 
must base itself on fixed unvarying principles. ‘These prin- 
ciples found their expression in the long years of Francis’ 
tyranny. “The police were allowed a license of savagery 
zaro oven in Italy. Arbitrary arrests, domiciliary visits, 
interference in the every-day concerns of private life, kept 
his subjocte in porpotual torror. Lovors’ letters woro confis- 
cated in the post-office; marriages were arbitrarily forbidden, 
or forced on reluctant couples; tho least expression of 
Liberal opinion was enough to blast a career.’ The Duke's 
apologists pointed to his rich collections of books and coins ; 
to his stores of food collected against time of famine; to 
the fact that only eight political prisoners were executed 
during his long reign. But though research has cleared his 
name of private greed and meaner instincts, and shown him 
a well-meaning ruler after his light? his reign remains one 
of the darkest phases of the dark days of Itslian tyranny. 


In the Papal States the “mew era” had set in ever 
Blacker abomination of misrule. Gregory XVI. was not 
calculated to enhance the credit of the Papacy. ‘ The stories 
of his immorality are probably exaggerated, but his undig- 

1 Bee mbore, p. 18. 
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nified person and manners, his gluttony, his timid, irascible 
temper destroyed respect. He made his throne a sinecure; 
he had spent most of his life i in  Camaldolonsian monastery, 
and he hated public business. “I am too old to reform the 
state,” he is reported to have said, “and the world will get 
along somehow ;” and he absorbed himself in ignoble into- 
reats, while the country groaned under the misrule, and his 
ex-barber and favourite amassed a princely fortune’ He 
‘was an obscurantist of the most trivial order. ' He set him- 
self against, the Scientific Congresses ;* he allowed no railways 
in the state, parily, it was said, from belief that thoy would 
“work harm to religion,” partly lest they might bring up 
doputations of provincial malcontents.’ Ho earned an ill 
name in Liberal Europe for his ‘counsels of passive obedience 
to the Poles in 1833, though he partly atoned for them in 
later years by the one brave action of his life, his denuncia- 
tion to his face of the Czar Nicholas. 

His reign began amid revolution. ‘Austria won back the 
revolted provinces for him, but Bernetti was resolved to be 
i lent of foreign powers.’ He and his master viewed 
with suspicion the patronage of the erastian Empire, sup- 
posed still, though perhaps now with little reason, to have 
its eye on the fet plains of Romagna’. To escape its perilous 
support, it was necessary to have a native force sufficiont to 
crush revolution. * Bernetti increased the army, but he saw 
in the fanatical section of the population the material for a 
more effective weapon. He encouraged the formation of 
irregular volunteer bands under the name of Centurions 
(1832), and the new bodies soon counted their thousands. 
‘The Liboral movement of the previous year had been appar 
rently so universally accepted, that it is difficult to conjec- 
ture where they recruited their ranks, Probably the 
revolution had never been heartily obeyed by the super- 
stitious, priest-ruled peasants and unskilled labourers; 0 
doubt, too, there was much latent conservatism in the towns, 


4 Balvagni, Corte Romana, IL]. 197-199. “Gaotanino" Moroni, the ox- 
‘barber, wrote an Focleslastical Dictionary, and every commune was compelled 
to buy » copy: Fariul, Auman State, I, 191, 

* See below, p. 150. 
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unrecognized in 1831, and the hereditary feuds between 
Liberals and Papalists and the mass of semi-criminal vaga- 
bondage brought many to a flag, which promised reconciliation 
with the government and unlimited possibilities of revenge 
and loot. In lengue with the Jesuits they drove the 
Liberals into silonce, drew the municipal government into 
their own hands, and enforced a show of religious conformity. 
A White Terror reigned through Romagna and the Marches. 
Centurion peasants refused their rents, Centurion artisans 
threatened their masters; Centurions and Liberals waged a 
grim warfare of assassination, till for very shame Austria 
insisted that the Pope should put an ineffective curb upon 
his asvage allies? * 

Bernetti himself was soon to be the victim of Austrian 
influence, His “volcanic” temper had made him many 
enemies, Gregory's favourites turned against him, and in 
1836 ho was dismissed from office, His suceessor was tho 
Genoese, Lambruschini, 2 true ecclesiastical statesman, 
personally pure and uncorruptible, but bigoted, uncom- 
promising, ruthless, Under his rule all pretence of decent 
government disappoarod. The whole fabric of the state was 
‘worm-eaten with corruption and incapacity ;" ‘the Sanfedists 
sold their support for Hicenso of unlimited rapino, and under 
the all-powerful influence of the Josuits misrule and anarchy 
held high state. ! For a time the sense of helplessness, 
which followed the succession of Liberal reverses, silenced 
protest. ' Europe had doserted the Pope's unhappy subjocts, 
end Austria and France both evacuated Papal territory in 
1838, But under the surface the secret societies thrived 
amid persecution? ‘If you ask a youth in Romagna, if he 


> Gualterio, op. oi, III. 105 ; TY. 455; Voth Hivolusione, 214-215 ; Bianchi, 
Diglomazia, UL, 150-151, 408-410; Ad Matteweri, 37-98 j Orsini, Memoirs, 145 
Campanellaand Niceolinl, Gavazzi, 244; Farini, op, off. 1. 73, 78 

3 See the reports of the Piedmontese ambassadors in Bianchi, Diplomaria, 
UL, passin ; OReilly, Leo KHL, 104-105; Gualterio, op. eit, 1. 1905 contra 
Perfetti, Ricordi, 65. 
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hes boen in prison,” wrote D’Azoglio, “he roplics, ‘I am 
hardly @ man or I should’” Even the Romans, though 
still halting in thoir Liberalism, wore growing weary of the 
misrule. “Compromise is impossible with priests,” became 
the popular watchword. ‘But for the Swiss troops, the 
government could not have survived a month;" and when 
the Pope flaunted his sympathy with the Sonderbund, even 
they (for many were Protestante) wavered in their loyalty, 
It was increasingly clear that there was no hope for the 
Roman State, whilo tho government remained in clorical 
hands. “There is no remedy,” said the Piedmonteso am- 
bassador in 1837, “but in reducing Rome to a merely 
ecclesiastical supromacy, with only the shadow of the 
Temporal Power.” Even Capponi, conservative though be 
was, and Galeotti, staunch defender of the Temporal Power, 
saw no solution save in a Pope who might reign but did 
not govern? 


* For tho moment, howover, whether in Rome or Naples 
or Piedmont, the country was passing through a period of 
depression, too heavy to allow of revolution. Liberalism 
was crushed in Italy, in France, in Germany, in Poland.‘ 
Mazzini had found refuge firat in Switzerland, then in 
England;* petulant, unhappy, intolerant, but translucently 
noble in his ideals and his devotion to them. Democratio 
sofficors: the gonorals of tho futuro wars, tho Durandos and 
Cialdini, Medici and Fanti, were fighting for the Liberals in 
Spain and Portugal; others, like Garibaldi, sailed to tho 
Italian settlements in South America,’or flocked to Paris 
and Brussels and London,'wasting in a foreign land the 
abilities, which under a happier star would have enriched 
their country, ' For several years Italian politics showed fow 

2 Gulsol, Mémoires, IL. 451; Gennarell, Governe Pontifet, l. 41-42, 66, 705 
Bianchi, op. ei, I11. 403. 

* Bianchi, op. cit, IL. 157; Capponl, Afoti di Rimini ; Galeotti, Sovranite, 
190, 209, Bee above, p. 83, 118. 

© For bis life in England, hia “second home," 200 his Opere V. For his 
friendship with the Oarlylos, Carlylo's Reminiscences, U. 1825 J. W. Hows, 
Maryare: Puller, 144, 145; according to Mario, Masziné, 304 , Carlyle in 
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signs of life. ‘Tho Carbonari, though the name still lingered 
here and there, had practically disappeared for ever.’ 
Mazzini retired for a time from the direction of Young 
Italy? and its organisation was almost broken up. ' In Naples, 
at all events, many an ex-revolutionist was ready enough to 
serve the cause of despotism; in Lombardy society was 
resigned and contented on the surface, gilding its material 
onjoymont with vague aspirations for a higher and frocr 
life, 'Cautious men, like Dal Pozzo, ploaded that it would be 
better to accept Austrian rule and make the best of it. 
Something of the spirit of Loopardi’s misanthropy and 
pessimism seemed to have settled on the country.’ And 
just as the Irish Famine arrested the national movement 
there, so the ‘cholera, which scourged Italy in 1835-37, 
depressed the physique and industry of the nation, and 
everywhere, except in the South, turned men’s minds from 
public to private griefs.’ Italy might well seem to the 
superficial observer “the land of the dead”; it needed the 
faith of a Lamonnais to realiso that it was “tho poaco of 
the cradle and not of the grave.” 

‘But the revival soon came, heralded in literature. Silvio 
Pellico’s Le mte Prigiont, though intended to he a manual 
of quietisma, burnt into its readers’ hearts with its description 
of the martyrdom of the Spielberg) Berchet had written 
his famous chorus: 


* Aviso, Italia, arisa in arms, thy day has come.” 


' Guerrazzi’s novels spoke of an Italian greatness which might 
return again, and his Assedio di Firenze (1835) was “ written, 
because be could not fight!’* 'D'Azeglio’s Kéiore Ficramosca 
struck a manly note, that helped to wean Italian youth 
from pballet-dancers to patriotic thought. Colletta and 
Botta published their histories of recent Italian struggles. 
Gustavo Modena’s comedies taught Italian and anti-Papal 
ideas as boldly as the censorship allowed, Rossini’s and 
1 Thero wore a fow lodges at Rome and in Umbria as late as 1867: 
Mazzini, Opere XY. liz. 
3 Mamini, Duecento lttery 14-15. 
* Guerrazsi, Menorie, 05. 
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Verdi's operas hed tales of national offort for their thomes. 
Niccolini’s tragedies drew from medieval history memories 
that roused tho people to recollections of their old democracy 5 
and his Arnaldo da Brescia (1843) was a hymn to liberty, 
fiercely satirizing German and Papalist, and teaching how 
Emperor and Pope were lesgued to oppress the land. 
Guisti’s satires circulated in hundreds of manuscript copies 
(1835), labelling the princes, the police, the courtiers, with 
stinging epigrams, that stuck in the public memory.’ He 
wrote “in his blouse” in nervous, vernacular Tuscan, with 
the sharp, rattling rhythm of popular songs, or sometimes 
with an epic dignity, that recalled the greator ages of 
Italian literature. He lashed the princes, who “shaved 
at second-hand,” the “conscience-jaundiced Piedmontese,” 
“the feeble Lazzaroni-Paladin” of Naples, the “Tuscan 
Morpheus, with lettuce and with poppy crowned”; he 
lashed the police, “ those locusts of the state,” the priests 
who preached resignation and a marrowless humanitarianism, 
the weather-cock politicians, the official “adepts in the art 
of not-doing.” The Popo he told to “tear the mask, first 
from his own face, then from the tyrant’s.” But he was 
as moroiloss to the cant of the domagogue as to tho cant 
of the official; he sneered at the “ devotees of King Log,” at 
the “thin and shadowy virtue” of Florence, at the exiles 
whose “clock always stood at ’31.” His was a deep and 
serious patriotism; he laughed at the men who thought 
that “a cosmopolitan idea makes the brain grow larger”; 
and he turned fiercely on the sentimental foreigners, who 
spoke of Italy as the land of the dead : 


“Ob, such a noble graveyard might make the living envy I” 


’ Meanwhile Mazzini’s passionate pamphlets, smuggled 
from hand to hand, were slowly leavening with » new oar- 
nestness the best among tho educated classes, and Modena’s 
popular versions of them must have mado their mark on 
the masses. Here and there the branches of Young Italy 
lived on, and gradually, in spite of the depression, the net- 
‘work of conspiracy was rewoven from Pslermo and Neples 
to Bologna and Florence and Milan, From England and 
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France, from Spain and Corsica, from the Ticino and Malta 
and tho Ionian Islands the exiles were in close correspon- 
dence with their friends at home. Sicily was now the focus 
of insurrection.” The stamina of the population, the hatred 
of the government which showod itself in almost yenrly 
outbreaks, the distance from the Austrian garrison—all 
pointed to tho island'as a fitting starting-point for revolu- 
tion; even the Picdmonteso government was bidding for a 
foothold of influence there.'' The long struggle between the 
advocates of complete centralization and the party which tried 
to make the Lieutenancy the means to a modified home rule 
had ended in the final discomfiture of the latter, when Fer- 
dinand’s jealousy recalled the Count of Syracuse (1835)* 
The intolerable misrule, which followed, extinguished the 
divisions among the Liberals; Palermo and Messina were 
ostentatiously reconciled; tha old separatist party joined 
hands with the younger school, which sought to merge 
the island in an Italian republic. In 1837 doputios from 
all the sveret socicties of the island were meeting at Palermo 
to concert rebellion. A month or two later the popular fury, 
which accompanied the cholera, precipitated the rising. ‘The 
terrible visitation, which struck the North with despair, in 
the South was the signal for blind outbreaks of panic 
and frenzy. The epidemic was decimating the population; 
22,000 died at Naples, over 40,000 at Palermo. The 
maddened people gave a ready ear to the old superstition, 
that the plague was born of poison, and so utterly dis- 
credited was the government, that even educated men were 
ready to believe that its agents had poisoned the bread and 
contaminated the wells, Formidable disturbances broke out 
in the Abruzzi and in Sicily. The Liberals took advantage 
of the panic, They deliberately encouraged the belief in the 
poisoning? and proached robellion to the frenzied population. 
Palermo itsclf was crushed by the awful plague, but Mcssina, 
Catania, and Syracuse rose; in the two latter cities the 
yellow flag of Sicilian independence flew; at Syracuse the 


1 Dianchi, Diplomacia, IT. 279. 


* Bracel, Menorie, 55-58, 168-170. 
* Sansone, Avventmenti, 103. 
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crowd massacred police and suspocted poisoners, and for 
three weeks the city was under mob-rule.' ‘The victims of 
the populace owed their deaths to the cholera scare; at 
Catania, where the movement had been more political, thera 
was no bloodshed; but the murders gave the goverament 
its excuse for vengeance. Delearotto was sent to organize 
terrorism, and condemned to death over one hundred of 
his victims. When the savagery came to an end, the last 
remnants of independence were destroyed. The civil service 
was fused with the Neapolitan ; the viceroyalty became a sine- 
cure; gendarmes on the Neapolitan model took the place of 
the old local police. ‘Alone of their ancient privileges the 
Sicilians preserved their exemption from conscription, for 
the government feared to train to arms a people of poten- 
tial rebels. * 

The Sicilian rising was an isolated movement, but it 
helped to show that despair was passing into exasporation, 
‘As Young Italy raised its head again, the plans of insur- 
rection took a more organized and extensive form. * In the 
summer of 1843 the revolutionary committees projected a 
general rising in Naples, Romagna, and Tuscany, but cach 
province waited for the others to give the signal, and the 
rebellion was still-born. The plot had leaked out, however, 
at Bologna and Ravenna, and a few conspirators, to escape 
the Legate’s revenge, were led by the brothers Muratori to 
the Apennines, where they kept up a desultory guerilla fight. 
But the mountaineers gave no help; tho tiny band grew 
weary of an outlawed life, and fied to Tuscany or hiding- 
places in the mountains, while below Cardinal Spinola sent 
their accomplices to the prison or the scaffold. * 

Critics jibed at the young Romagnuols, who thought 
that “if Forli or Faenza rose, all Europe would be in 
flames"; and Mazzini, in common with the wiser of the 
conspirators, had come to recognize the futility of these 
local movements. ‘While the exiles at Paris wero trying to 
fase constitutionalists and republicans on a bare programme 
of Italian Unity, he would have preferred to wait for » time* 

‘It was just at this moment that occurred the most noted 
of the petty movements. Attilio and Emilio Bandiers were 
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young Venetian nobles, officers in the Austrian navy. Satu- 
rated with the literature of Young Italy, they had convinced. 
themselves that what their country needed was an example 
of brave and vigorous action. This example they would 
give by organizing a guerilla in the Southern Apennines. 
Mazzini and others did what they could to dissuade them ; 
but deaf to his reasoning, deaf to their father's threats and 
the prayers of Attilio’s young wife, they determined to make 
a descent on Calabria, where rumour had swelled a petty 
outbreak to an insurrection, Escaping from their ships, 
they took refuge at Corfl (May 1344), and thence sailed to 
Italy with » handful of men. They had detailed their pre- 
parations in their correspondence with Mazzini, relying on 
the “well-known trustworthiness of the English post”; but 
the letters were opened in the English Home Office, and 
Lord Aberdeen put the Neapolitan government on its 


‘\. guard! When the little band landed (dune 17) they were 


essily lured into an ambush, captured, and condemned to be 
shot. altering for a moment, they tried to save their lives 
by representing the movement as monarchical, and appealing 
to Ferdinand to lesd it; “a King of Naples,” they told him, 
“is the only possible King of Italy."? ‘It was the only 
unworthy action, that stained their perfect honour. They 
were shot, cheering for Italy, Their chivalry, their oruet 
death, their proclamations in the namo of Italian Indo- 
pendence and Unity, made a deep ‘sensation.  Gioberti 
attacked their memory with his torrential invective for 
“destroying brave lives for a dream”; but they had gained 
thoir object. "They “proved that Italians could die”; they 
startled the country from its torpor.’ But the expedition 
was a heavy blow to Young Italy. It was plausible, however 
false, to represent Mazzini from his safe hiding-placa egging 
on the Bandieras to their forlorn enterprise, and the odium 
that fell on him gave a great impetus to the new school, 
which was beginning to contest with him the guidance of 
the Revolution. 


1 Bee Vol. II., Appendix C. 
7 Rioslard ¢ Lattari, Bandisrs, 160, 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE MODERATES “ 
7845-1846 


‘The reaction against Young Italy. ‘The social reformers ; Scientific Con- 
gressea; railways ‘Tue Moperamma: (j.) Tam New Gvexre; 
Gicborti's Primato; (ii) Tus Pu>mourmss Sonoon ; Balbola Speraras 
@hakia; DrAzeglio; his Uitiné Cant di Romagna; the Albertiste. 
CHARLES ALBERT’s REIGN : Iway schemes ; the King 
and Austria; growth of Liberaliam ; tariff-war with Austria; the 
King and the Moderates, 





Since the discredit of the Carbonari, the demoeratic and 
more or less republican movement, which centred round 
‘Young Italy, had inspired the active patriotism of the country. 
However fitfully, the democrats had for the past twelve 
yours boon almost alone in upholding tho flag of Ttalian 
Independence. “They had now to confront # great ware of 
nationalist conservatism that swept over the country’ Toa 
certain extent, no doubt, the Moderate School was descended 
from the earlior Liberalism of the Carbonaro period, retaining 
and developing its nationalist policy, and reverting from 
fear of Young Italy's domocratio programnio’to the more 
conservative and cautious thought, that had inspired and 
spoilt the movements of ‘21 and ’31.' Thero was an 
angry revulsion from the little plote, with their waste of 
life and the cruel retaliation they provoked. “Tt is hard,” 
wrote Gioberti after the Savoy Expedition, “to be calm, 
when one reflects that « band of inexperienced young men, 
however good their intentions, presume to risk the future of 
Italy," And the Moderates bore the impress of the con- 
structive didactic school, which sprang from the Concilialore 
and the Antologia and Manzoni There was a wide con- 
vietion that any forward political movement was out of 
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court at present,’ thet the energies of the nation for the 
moment were best devoted to education and social reform: 
Men, like the Georgofils in Tuscany, or Cattaneo at Milan, 
or the agricultural reformers of Piedmont, believed that the 
spread of schools, agricultural improvements, the introduction 
of railways, the promotion of literary journals and scientific 
societies must take precedence for their generation over any 
political movement, though many of them locked to create 
an atmosphere where despotism could not live,’ ‘They 
attacked the dialects, and brought classic Italian into more 
general use; thoy started model farms; they established 
infant schools and savings-banks. They founded, under the 
Jead of Carlo Bonaparte and Sir John Bowring, the Scientific 
Congresses, first held at Pisa and Turin in 1839 and 
1840." The Congresses were at first colourless but very 
practical gatherings of naturalists and scientists, who met 
under government patronage; but’ it was impossible for 
Italians of different states to come together without giving 
something of a national complexion to their meetings. 
Economic questions suggested a customs’-league, social 
probloms led up to polities, goography to free-spoken talk of 
Italy. The Scientific Congresses were among the forces 
that mado the new nationalism; and the Pope and Duke of 
Modena were wise in their generation, when they forbade their 
subjects to attend them. It was the same school that gave 
the first serious impulse to railways. Military necessities and 
royal conveniences, if no higher considerations, compelled 
even the governments, except in the Papal States, to favour 
them.’ A short line from Naples to Portici was the first to 
be opened in 1839; another line, equally for the comfort 
of a court, ran between Milan and Monza a year later. 
These ware the preludes to the great trunk lines. That 
from Milan to Venice was commenced in 1840, and the first 
section from Padua to Mestre was opened in 1842. A line 
from Leghorn to Pisa, the first instelment of a railway to 
Florence, was working in 1844. The Piodmonteso trunk 


1 The other Congresses were at Florence, 1841; Padua, 18425 Lucca, 
1843: Milan, 1844; Naples, 1845; Genoa, 1846; Venice, 1847, 
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system followed a little later) and Cesare Balbo as carly 
a3 1845 was advocating the tunnelling of the Alps. Even 
in the South there was talk of a line to Brindisi? But 
though the government helped on'the railway movement, it 
was the nationalists who saw its real import. It was not 
only that railways promised to develop trade; the patriots 
recognized that they would be the most potent of material 
interests to bind the peninsula together’. As D'Azeglio said, 
they would “stitch the boot,” It was"d favourite project 
that a great coast line should connect Genoa with Leghorn, 
Civita Vecchia, and Naples, The portentous bulk of literature, 
which appeared on railway questions, showed with what 
earnestness the country was watching their development. 
Thus gradually the social reformers, almost despite 
themselves, drifted into politics, Mazzini’s leaven was at 
work, though with ultimate iseues unintended by its maker, 
swelling his readers’ hearts with love of country and thoughts 
of glory and independence. ‘Giusti was undermining the 
thrones with his satire ; ‘Guerrazzi was making men’s hearts 
burn within them. There was progress and life in the air. 
The deadness of the previous decade had lifted; and the 
great inass of educated Italians, who bad too much common- 
sense or too little courage for Mazzini’s gospel, were looking 
for a milder creed which would reconcile patriotism and 
prudence. Cautious men, who thought with Balbo that “un- 
successful conspiracies fan the spirit of distrust rather than 
of patriotism”; sonsitive men, who flinched from preaching 
to the people a gospel of sacrifice and martyrdom ; all who 
shrank from sullying their respectability by contact with 
a party of uncompromising democracy; the orthodax, who 
feared the rationalist elomonts in Mazzini’s teaching; the 
conventional, who resented its lack of deference to the social 
traditions ; Italian humour, offended by tho fantastic senti- 
mentalism that hung round Young Italy; the cowardice, 
that sought the shelter of throne and church; the best of 





2 Soo below, p. 165. 

2 Ferdinand 11. would allow no tunnels, thinking them immoral, attached 
a chapel to every station, and allowed no trains to ran at night or on holidays, 
—Memar, Fine di un regno, 338. 
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Italian common-sense, the worst of Italian medioority—all 
swelled the volumo of the Moderate party. 

From the start it parted into two currents. ‘The first 
‘was above all Catholic The Now Guelfs, as they called 
themselves, were the direct descendants of the Romanticists 
of Manzoni’s school. Sentimentalists, worshippers of the 
past, they gave their reverence to Catholicism and the 
Papacy as its central embodiment. Respect for the priest 
had to be reconciled with their humanitarianism, their very 
real sympathy with the oppressed. And so they pictured 
the Church released from the bondage which Joseph IL and 
his imitators bad laid on it, pictured the Pope independent 
and supreme as the arbiter of nations, the defender of 
the poor, the champion of Italy. The popular Catholicism 
of the Promessi Spast was to be the great feat of modern 
Eorope. And their deeply religious spirit, dainty and want- 
ing in masculine fibre though it was, mado them moralista. 
like Mazzini, they preached duty, perseverance, education, 
domestic virtue; unlike him, they preached passivity and 
resignation. Wanting in moral courage, fearful of the 
stony road of progress, tender to opponents, over-sensitive 
in their sympathies, they painted an Utopia of class recon- 
ciliation, where Pope and priests and princes, converted to 
justice and mercy, were to lis down with a grateful and 
‘contented people. 

The tradition (which had its French counterpart in 
Montalembert’s and Lamennais’ earlier writings) had been 
nursed by the Paviese school of Romagnosi and Canti, by 
Raffaello Lambruschini's suggestions of church reform, by 
Capponi’s and Carlo Troya’s historical rehabilitation of the 
Papacy. In 1836 Niccolo Tommaseo, a poet and critic, 
who had been exiled from Tuscany for his writings in the 
Axtolegia, published at Paris'.an eppesl to priests and 
princes to co-operate in the work of national regeneration, 
and pointed to a reforming Pope as the pivot of the 
movement, But Tommaseo’s book was little known, and 
the new schocl started into prominence with a work, per- 
haps in part based on his, which appeared seven ycars 

1 Deite nuove sperance d' Iualicn 
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later (June 1843). The Moral and Civil Primacy of the 
Halians was the work of Gioberti, a Turin priest, who had 
been exiled in the early days of Charles Albert's reign. 
¥rom sympathies with Young Italy his versatile interests 
hhad passed to an Italian school of metaphysics, to church 
reform and Jansenism,! and now fixed themselves on Italian 
Independence. His transcendental philosophy created an 
Italy of the imagination, and some fragmentary history and 
& few ethnological conceits blinded him to the real Italy 
past and present. With reasoning more conspicuous for 
patriotism than logic, he argued that Italy, because it had 
‘been the fatherland of Dante and Vico and Napoleon, must 
for ever be the country of the “dynamic” men, the home of 
creative genius, Almost in Mazzini’s words he declared that 
because the Romans had been the elect people to propagata 
the idea of justice, because. Christian Rome had taught the 
peace and love which crested modern civilization, therefore 
Italy must always be the redeeming nation, the eldest-born 
among the peoples, the moral and spiritual centre of the 
world." Such dignity claimed as its corollary national inde- 
pendence, and independence alone was necded to make his 
country again the first of nations. [But Gioberti did not 
believe in Italian Unity. Italy, he thought, had been too 
long divided to permit a peaceful union, and union by force 
would bo a crime. Ho wished to see a federation of Italian 
States, under the supreme authority of the Pope! which 
would secure the country against foreign invasion, and make 
room for a national navy, national colonies, a customs’- 
league, a common system’ of administration’ The fodera- 
tive idea was a part of the conservatism, which pervaded 
all his political thought. Like Locke, he uses first prin- 
ciplea to justify the system of his predilection; he often 
fails to get behind conventions, and makes philosophy the 
hhandmaid of the existing fact. The Italian genius, he 
announces, is essentially monarchical and aristocratic and 


+ Berit, Gioberti, 15, 23. He told Mazzin in 1847 that bis Catholicism was 
elastio enough to include anybody. 

2 Gioberti, Primate, 14, 19, 27-32. 48. 

9 Iba. 67-58: Prolagoment, 59, 158. 
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federalist. The Pope is to keep his Temporal Power;* the 
Church, as heir of tho Jowish priesthood, must proserve 
her ancient indopendcnce; all good Italians must love and 
reverence their princes. His conservatism, however, is of 
the best. ' Though there is to be no change in the social, 
order, every class must subserve the great national idea, 
‘Tha times were propitious for reform, and the princes were to 
initiate consultative asscrublics and a modified liberty of the 
press.’ The nobles must, justify their title to lead, must. re- 
nounce the works of feudalism, must respect the lower orders. 
Priests must study, must free themselves from suspicion of 
worldliness, be tolerant to other creeds, use the same frank- 
ness to princes as to people. Even the Jesuits aro called to 
help, and the whole country bidden rouse itself to mova the 
dead weight of mediocrity that held the nation down. 
The results of Gioberti’s book were great and manifold, 
In common with Mazzini, it had a manly strain of on- 
couragement and hope, a memory and a prophecy of high 
destinies, sorely needed by a weary and disillusioned genera- 
tion, He taught, as Mazzini had dono, that it was craven 
to despair of twenty millions of men. Like him, he made 
their hopes pivot on national independence, and federalist 
though he was, he helped to swell the stream that set for 
Unity. But Gioberti parted from Mazzini, when he taught 
Italians to lock for salvation to the Pope and the King of 
Piedmont. The fate of Italy, he said, depended on the 
alliance of Rome and Turin, He had all the pride of a 
Piedmontese, and held that the subalpine kingdom was now 
the chief seat of Italian arms and culture. Rendering lip- 
service to Charlos Albert? he told how the manly piety and 
tenacity of the House of Savoy had disciplined its state, 
and prophesied that it was reserved to the Carignano branch 
to turn its energy to larger purposes. But much as he 
caressed Charles Albert, he reserved his highest honours for 
2 He was already wavering a8 to this when he wrote the Prolegomen 
ars again in Prolegomieni, 157. In hia Rinnovamento, I, 507, he says ke 
id not mean what he aaid about Charles Albert, So too he disclaimed his 


enlogies of Rome, ib. I. 20, IL 144, and Berti, op. cit, 151, 187; but the dis- 
clainer was probably introduoed to square with hie later potloy. 
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the Pope. The old medieval idea of a reforming Pontiff 
was revived. Gregory (for even Gioberti could not idealize 
him) was told not to expect the joyful day himself, but he 
might rejoies in the high destiny reserved for his successor. 
The Pope, as heir of Guelf traditions, was to free Italy 
from tho barbarian; as the true friend of princes and 
peoples, he would hold the balance between them. The 
mediating office of the Papacy would champion right and 
religion against “Most Christian” kings and Holy Alli- 
ances, And then again, almost in repetition of Mazzini's 
words, Gioberti foretold that from Italy, the seat and 
court of the spiritual monarchy, from Rome, the eternal 
city independent of change and time, would go forth the 
word that would regenerate the modern world. 

‘The book met with splendid popularity. It was a 
safe book; the timid, the devotees, the priests found in it 
palatable doctrine, that reconciled patriotism and prejudice. 
‘The clergy wero won by its Catholic tone; the nationalist 
statesmen by its praiso of the Savoy princes, It was in 
vain that the sceptics and anti-Pepalists pointed to the 
seandals of Grogory's court and the hideous misrule of 
Romagna; it was in vain that Niccolini retorted that to 
regenerate Italy the Pope must begin by unpoping himsolf; 
it was in vain that on the other side the Jesuits refused 
to be won by Gioberti’s caresses, and savagely attacked his 
“ Liberal house with the Papal scuteheon.” The Franciscans 
and Dominicans defended his orthodoxy, and he became the 
champion of the Liberal clergy. And when, stung by the 
Jesuit attack, and angered by the Sonderbund* and the 
execution of the Bandierss, he placed the Jesuita and 
Neapolitan Bourbons under ban in his Proleyoment (1845), 
he only voiced the national indignation, and his fame rose 
higher still. 

Bat though Gioberti carried everything before him in 
the popular imagination, there were cooler heads, who could 

» eg, Focel (now Leo XIIL) : Bert, op. 6, 157+ 
* The Sonderbund was the union of the seven Catholic cantons of Switzer. 
land, formed in 1843. When the Diet declared for the expuision of the 


eral It refaeed to obey (September 1847) The elghteen-daye! lvl war 
(November 1847) ended in ita complete defe 
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not socept his version of the Papacy, and he himself 
almost abandoned it in his Prolegomeni.' The fashionable 
Voltaireans of Florence and Milan, students of Dante like 
Gabriel Rossetti, the earnest democrats of Mazzini’s school, 
the Pope's own wretched subjects found it impossible to 
believe that any good thing could come out of Rome. 
Above all, the Liberal statesmen of Piedmont, however much 
they might weloome Gioberti's panegyric of their country 
and the reaction against the democracy and conspiracies of 
Young Tialy, had small hopo that a Pope would load the 
cause of nationality and reform. It was Gioberti’s belief 
in the House of Savoy that appealed most strongly to 
thein in his doctrine. This school of nationalist statesmen 
had already found a voice in a very able but little known 
pamphlet? published at Paris in 1841 by Mamiani, an 
exiled leader of the revolution of 1831. Mamiani believed 
that sooner or later Italy must win her independence by 
hard fighting under an Italian prince and without foreign 
help. But she must wait her opportunity in Austria's 
embarrassment, and years of patriotic education were needed 
Before the masses could take their part, His policy was 
personal reform, the winning of the clergy and the rich, 
national education, church roform, and a thoughtful pro- 
gramme of mildly socialistic measures to raise the people 
to s confidence and sense of dignity, that would Gt them 
to co-operate in the work. 

But Mamiani’s book, statesmanlike as it was, failed to 
win notice, because it attached itself to no existing political 
fact* The statesmen found their real voice in the Pied- 
montese school, which represented to a certain extent the 
anti-Papal and Ghibelline tradition. The ypolicy of the 
Turin bureaucracy had been to make the Church a branch 
of the civil government; it preferred a commonplace and 
docile clergy, kept in order under concordats. While 
Manzoni’s followers had linked patriotism to the cause of 

2 Globerti, Prolegoment, 

> Nosiro perere intorno alle cose tteltane, republished in his Seritti, Bee 
Gori, Rivolusione, 69. Hie social programme is interesting. Sea below, p. 274. 

*’S0 too the Verd Italiani, for whom see Mazxini, Opere, VIL 143; Archivio 
Triennale, 1. 44-45. 
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the Church, and attacked the Austrian government as 
Jansenist and irreligious, the Piedmontese statesmen put 
small reliance in the Pope, and centred their hopes on tho 
erastian House of Savoy. They were mostly Piedmonteso 
nobles, proud of Piedmont’s past, believers in her destinies, 
inheritors of the traditional hatred of Austria’ They had 
the bureaucrats love of good government, the bureaucrat’s 
horror of untried paths, his contempt for theories and policies 
of faith. Some had a tincture of Liberalism; a few wished 
to copy O'Connell and agitate within the bounds of the law 
for more populer institutions’ But none were democrats, 
‘They wished to see the Neapolitan snd Papal States better 
governed; they were willing to absorb Lombardy; they 
favoured an Itelian Federation for common defenca and 
customs’-union, But they were opposed to Unity; they 
shrank from the struggle, which an attempt to realize it 
might involve; they feared that Turin might have to yield 
its metropolitan honours to Milan or Rome. 

Just as the New Guelfs took as their text-book Gioberti’s 
Primacy, 80 the Piedmontese school had its manifesto in 
Cesare Balbo’s Hopes of italy.2 He was tho son of Victor 
Emmanuol's reforming ministor, with tho record of » some 
what weak and inconsistent career, but inheriting the ambi- 
tions of the subalpine school, and not untouched by the 
wider national ideal. His book, a wearisome, sententious 
treatise, was published at Paris in 1843, a fow months after 
the appearance of the Primacy. Balbo was a professed ad~ 
mirer and follower of Gioberti, but he planted his hopos not 
on Rome, but on Turin. The whole book is a veiled appeal 
to Charles Albert, cringingly tender to his illiberal prejudices, 
incentive to both the baser and purer sides of his patriotism, 
promising at once the liberator’s crown of glory and the ter- 
ritorial gain that would follow the expulsion of the Austrians.” 
Not that he dangled the bigger ambition of the Italian crown: 
the Kingdom of Italy was to him a dream of fanatics, and 


2 Balbo, Speranse, 153: 

4 For the history of tho title, coo Bianchi, Santo Roa, 30-315 Ricotti, 
Balbo, 156. 
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the political future of tho country lay in Federation, But 
Federation was neither possible nor desirable while the 
Austrian wes in the land. “Without national independence 
other good things are as nought”; and the possession of a 
single province by the foreigner was fatal to the dignity and 
prosperity of the others, fatal to Italian industry and litera- 
ture and art, degrading directly or indirectly the charactor 
of the whole nation. Independence, therefore, must be sought 
before all clse—before unity, before constitutional liberty ; 
but its attainment would come not by a war of princes, nor 
by a war of peoples, nor by the help of another nation, but— 
impotent conclusion, so it seemed to his contemporaries— 
from the approaching break-up of the Turkish Empire, which 
would entice Austria eastwards, and sllow her “to make 
Ttaly a present of her independence.” * 

But there was another side to Balbo. Salvagnoli might 
satirize the statesman who looked for salvation to the Turks. 
Yot tho preachor of quictiem, the vacillating politician had 
@ strenuous gospel. If Italy was to be independent, her 
character must carn it; she must be no longer “ the land of 
the olive and the orange”; she must cast off her native vice 
of sloth ; and as Father Matthews had beon O’Connoll’s best 
helper? so in Italy character and independence must advance 
together, Aud all through his book there is a healthy 
optimism. He attacks the different schools of despair; his 
theme is his country’s Hopes. “A nation of twenty millions 
is invincible if it has union and character” His eonclusion, 
like Gioberti’s, is, “Let every man do his duty at his post, 
and leave the rast to Providence.” 

His teaching was carried on by his friend Massimo 
D'Azeglio, like him born of a Piedmoniese noble stock. 
Destined to the usual military career, he scandalized Turin 
sooicty by proferring to gain his living by his brush. 
To an artist the air of Turin was mephitic; and D’Azeglio 
had shared his life betwoon Rome and Milan and Florence, 
“the first Piedmontese who made himsclf practically 
on Itelion” He bad painted pictures, written novels, 

1 Balbo, Speranze, 127-128, For the subsequert history of the idea, cee 
below, Vol, IL, pp. 16, 196, 232, 234 285-6, * Thy 167, 
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studied society, done nothing very well. He was a perfect 
genileman, an elegant and accomplished man of the world, 
but indolent, wanting in strenuousness and seriousness, 
unwilling to do disagreeable work, the very dilettante of 
politicians. But though he was always an aristocrat at heart, 
and his democratic veneer came more of ostentation than 
conviction, his slender purse, his frank manners, his obtrusive 
if shallow profession of progressive sympathies won him 
the liking of the democrats, and his novels had mado him 
a household word through Italy. But while Balbo shared 
Gioberti’s tenderness to the Papacy, D’Azeglio hardened his 
face against Rome. In the autumn of 1845 he received a 
summons to preach the Piedmontoso gospel in Romagna; 
whether the call came from Piedmontese agents, who were al- 
ready at work thoro, or from natives, who feared that Gregory's 
impending death might be followed by a rising of Young 
Italy and an Austrian occupation, there is nothing certain to 
show. D’Azeglio went and preached open agitation and 
trust in Charles Albert; and in spite of the evil memories 
that hung round the King of Piedmont, and the inclination 
of the younger Liberals to rely on their own republican 
energies, he won the adhesion of a large and influential 
group. He was not equally successful in destroying the 
traditions of local revolt. He had hardly left Romagna when 
the terrorism, which followed the Muratori rising, drove some 
Liberals of Ravenna to take arms at Rimini, where they pub- 
lished & manifesto “to the Princos and Peoples of Europe,” 
before they were driven across tho Tuscan frontier. 

The rising was in itself of little moment. But it was 
tho first public manifestation of the new spirit. Though 
some of the men who took part in it belonged to Young 
Italy, it was a fragmont of a biggor agitation prepared by 
men like Mamiani and Farini, who dissociated themselves 
from the revolutionary party, and the manifesto, drafted by 
Farini, bore their stamp. D’Azeglio could not prevent the 
movement, but his influence was seen in its language.' The 





1 Farini, Ronan State, I. 115-128; D'Azeglio, Uliimi Cari, 76-98: Archivio 
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object of the rising was to force the Papacy to save itself by 
reform. Terrible indictment as the manifesto was of Papal 
misrule, it professed reverence for the Pope and regard for 
the dignity of his See Its specific demands were barely 
amplified from the Memorandum of the Powers in 1831. 
Tt excused the rebellion as tho product of necessity, and 
made its appeal to public opinion, So threatening did the 
new spirit appear, that the Roman Court paid a tribute to 
its strength by publishing an elaborate reply. D’Azeglio 
seized the occasion for a declaration in favour of the 
Piedmontese forward policy, Ho published clandestinely 
at Floronce a pamphlet On the Recent Events in Romagna, 
in which he drew a modest, temperate analysis of the causes 
and character of the unfortunate revolt. It was a scathing 
commentary on the dream of a regenerating Papacy. 
DiAzeglio professed veneration for the head of the Catholia 
church, and shrenk from any schism that would destroy 
the one bond of formal unity in Italy. But he freely 
attacked the utter variance between the practices of the 
Papal government and the divine principles which it pro- 
fessed. The Pope could not be ignorant of the obstinate 
obscurantism under which the eountry groaned; the denial 
of justice, the economic and financial mismanagement, the 
monopolies which strangled commerce, the Swiss mercenaries 
and the Sanfedist assassins, the opposition to everything 
that savoured of innovation, to education and railways, to 
banks and agricultural societies and scientific congresses. 
The responsibility, he insisted, must fall on the Papacy 
itself; it must cease to pilot a ship, which would not answer 
to the helm; it must attack the iniquitous proconsulships 
of the Legations, and give at least the civil justico that 
Austria allowed her aubjects. The Papal goverament could 
not rest on coercion; at the present day there was no basis 
for authority but public opinion and the consent of tho 
governed, and to this final court the Pope himself must bow.’ 

Thon D’Azeglio turned to tho Liborals, While rocog- 
nizing the provocation and admiring the courage, these 
petty local revolts, he protested, were not the road to inde- 
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pendence. No minority had a right to play pitch-and-toss 
with the fortunes of the people, and plunge the country into 
a contest which risked so much. It tended to dwarf the 
great national struggle down to provincial offorts, and lost 
all senso of the bigger sim. When Italians fought, all must 
fight; but the time was not ripe for war, when the Austrians 
stood ready to crush any appeal to arms. Italy must first 
school herself by masculine patience, by sacrifice, by refusing 
to bow her spirit. Patience was difficult to men who were 
smarting under tyranny; but the true alternative to revolt 
was public protest, peaceful, but spirited and constant. It is 
D'Azeglio’s merit that he recognized the power of public 
opinion, and knew what it could extort from the most 
despotic of governments. He had the cool judgment of 
the statesman, the patience thut laboriously lays foundations, 
but his theory made him the servant of events, and he had 
little of the faith that creates now forecs and falsifies the 
accumulated evidences. 

Tho book at onco mado a party. Though Charls 
Albert for the moment made no sign, and his partisans were 
discredited in Romagna, when their boasts of Picdmonteso 
help ended in nothing; though D'Azeglio himself con- 
spicuously failed to practice in Piedmont his own maxims 
of civil courage and agitation; yet among the prudent men 
who had weighed the chances of a struggle with Austria, 
and the timid, who wanted Piedmont to do what they 
shrank from doing themselves, D’Azoglio became the 
fugleman of the “Albertists,” who placed their hopes in 
the King of Piedmont. The republicans found it impossible 
to stand against the current. Young men, who in 1833 
had been republicans, were passing fast to the other camp? 
How irresistible was the tide was shown by the fact that 
‘Mazzini, however much against the grain, found it necessary 
to compromise, and offer to drop, at all events for a time, 
his republican propaganda, if on their part the Moderates 
would give up Federation and work for Unity? \ Thus the 
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very numerous class, which cared greatly for Italian freedom, 
which was rovolted by the misrule, but whioh, without 
leaders or settled plan of their own, rejected the programme 
of Young Italy, becamo Moderates and Albertists, At pro- 
sent they had little coherency. Some wished to associate 
the Pope in the movement; others, like Giacomo Durande 
in his Malian Netionality, and Luigi Torelli, the author of 
the anonymous Thoughts on Jtaly, cared only to disarm 
him, and would have forced him to a practical surrender of 
the Temporal Power.’ Some, like Balbo, were indifferent 
to civil liberties; others sct constitutional freedom as high 
as or higher than independence. Some were jealous of 
Piodmontese expansion, or at the best opposed any annexa- 
tion beyond the Po valley; others, like Gioberti, wished to 
seo Charles Albort “moral lord of Italy,” or would have 
partitioned the peninsula between Piedmont and Naples and 
perhaps Tuscany ; and there was » section, especially among 
the half-converted republicans, who hoped that Charles 
Albert would be pushed despite himself into a policy, which 
could not stop till the Kings of Piedmont were Kings of 
Ttaly. 


Meanwhile Charles Albert had been to some oxtent 
justifying the hopes of his partisans, In the first years of 
‘his reign he had seemed to have lost his earlier and nobler 
ideals, Impressionable, timid, in a way feminine, he had 
allowed himself to fall at times into the hands of the clerical 
party, The Savoy Expedition had scared him, and its cruel 
repression deepened the gulf between him and the Liberals. 
He protested that he would never compromise with them ; 
his government helped Austria to cocrco Switzerland into 
expelling the refugees; even as late as 1837 it risked the 
friendship of England and France by its violent espousal of 
‘Don Carlos’ cause in Spain. The court, severe and hypo- 
critical, was given over to the cares of etiquctte, and the 


* Compare Castelli, Seggi, 49, 85 with Durando, Nazionaliah 8§-102, 
Globerui, Profegonent, 315, aud Anouimo Lombardo, Pensieri, 59, 6c. The 
germs of several of the main ideas of the next pericd are to be found in 
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ministry was nearly wrecked, because the wife of an am- 
bassador wore a hoad-dress sacred to royal princesses. To 
young Camillo Cavour, rotuming home from London and 
Paris, Piedmont seemed “a kind of intellectual hell” The 
King’s health grew worse; asceticism and a vegetable dist 
completed the wreck, which early excesses had begun; he 
became the prey of quacks, who perpetuated his debility, 
and, incredible as the story seems, woro paid, it ia said, by 
Austria? The influence of religious charlatans, remorse for 
the atrocities of 1833, s knowledge of tho plotting that 
went on steadily round him, increased his nervousness and 
want of fibre. 

But he never became the blind tool of the reactionaries. 
Old memories had their influence ; he had for better and for 
worse a strong theory of conscientious kingship, which made 
him jealous of encroachments from Rome, and impelled him 
to any step, which might make him master of more nume- 
Tous or more prosperous subjects. Not that any big patient 
scheme of constitutional reform, such as was read into his 
life in later years, existed in fact, No doubt he would have 
dono more but for the fear of the Austrian army marching 
on Turin, and for the daily insinuating pressure of the 
Catholic party. But his ideal did not reach boyond an 
enlightened and progressive autocracy; a strong personal 
government was necessary, he believed, for the protection 
of Piedmontese nationality. And yet underneath his cold, 
reticent, antique port there lay a certain power of enthusiasm 
and sympathy, and a conscientiousness, which, however 
twisted, was genuine, and made him capable of higher things 
when the occasion came, 

However much his difficulties were aggravated by his 
cowardico, his position almost compelled him to a middle 
and dubious course. He stood (so the phrase was put into 
his mouth) “between the dagger of the Carbonari and the 
Poisoned chocolate of the Jesuits.” And this persistent 
opposition, which met him at every turn, increased his in- 
decision. Never naturally frank, he became more and more 

1 Rersesio, Regno, IL 18; Predari, Primi eagiti, 82-83. He lived largely 
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tho intriguor, playing off ono minister against anothor, less for 
mischief than statecraft. Slowly, almost shamefacedly, he 
liberalized the government, For a time, indeed, the ministry 
was ruled by Della Margherita, a narrow, tenacious man, 
tender of the national independence, but anxious to keep 
on good terma with Austria, and dreading any forward 
movement as dangerous to the narrow religious discipline, 
which made his political ideal. But as a counterpoise, the 
King appointed Villamarina, a constitutional minister of 
1821, who, though no Liberal, hated the clericalists, Tho 
King, irritated at the persistency of the Jesuit party, whose 
powerful organisation was used to nullify his reforms in tho 
execution, gave his confidence to Villamarina, * Slowly, man 
by man, the more reactionary cloments wore weeded out of 
the cabinet, till Della Margherita stood alone.‘ 

Charles Albert's record of administrative reform was o 
remarkable one. “TI believe,” he said at a rather later date, 
“that we best please Cod by utilizing every discovery in science 
and art to serve the greatest good of the people. ‘Govern- 
ment must set itself in the van of progress.” His legal 
commissions published the Alberting Codes (1837-47), on 
which, in after days, the body of Italian law was bused. 
Except that they left Catholic marriages subject to Canon 
Law, and hardly touched ecclesiastical privileges, they were 
among the most enlightened laws of Europe? Feudal 
customs were abolished in Sardinia, where alone in Italy 
thoy still had legal sanction. Villamarina reorganized tho 
army on a territorial and short service system. Protectionist 
duties wore slightly rolaxed (1835), and tho prosperity of 
Genoa revived by making it in part a free port (1842)? 
Abroad Della Margherita concluded a series of fifteen com- 
mercial treatics. At home government made loans for the 
development of the silk industry, abolished guilds, reformed 
the Post Office. The King gave commissions to the bast 
painters and sculptors of Italy ; new chairs wore founded in 
Turin University; historians wero encouraged, though only 
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to study the annals of the royal house; copyright treaties 
were completed with every Italian state but Naples. In 
1840 the second Scientific Congress was invited to Turin. 
Even towards the Chureh, devout son as ho was, the King 
showed a qualified independence. In spite of Della Marg- 
herita ho supported the Gallican privileges of the bishops 
against Roman attacks, and refused to recognize the Trentine 
decrees in Savey. Tho Waldenses wore more or less pro- 
tected, and the government connived at evasion of the 
cruel laws, which still weighed on them. When the clergy 
opposed lay infant schools and charitable societies, the King 
“looked at these questions from a standpoint diametrically 
opposed to theirs” Thongh he supported the prelates 
against the Pope, he allowed no evasion of the lew from 
them, and the Jesuits were forbidden to hold a service, 
in which Hildebrand was lauded for debasing the power of 
princes. Above ail, perhaps, his thoughts were given to 
commercial development. For this, the country needed 
railways first of all, and the King proposed to devote to 
them the surplus that his economic Treasury had accumu- 
lated? As early as 1833 a line was projected from Genoa 
to Arona on Lago Maggiore. The governmont hoped to 
scoure much of the English-Mediterranean trade by an 
arrangement with Switzerland to continue the line under 
the Lukmanior to Chur, whore it would connect with a 
through route to Ostond? The scheme aroused Austria's 
jealousy, for the command of the Northern trunk-line would 
give Piedmont a preponderating commercial influence in 
Central and Southern Italy. The capitalists of Vienna and 
Trieste championed a rival route from Leghorn through 
Florence and Bologna to Trieste, thus isolating Genoa; and 
their government patronized a projected line seross the 
Brenner.’ 

‘The railway controversy was the first sign to the world 
of the growing tension with Austria, Charles Albert had 


1 On the question of stato veroxa private capital, seo Cavour, Letiers, 
1. 78; 16 122. 
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never forgiven Metternich for his supposed efforts to exclude 
him from the throne; he was very sensible of the historic 
jealousy between the two states; he remembered that more 
than once publie opinion had marked him for the future 
King of North Italy. He knew that Metternich had in- 
trigued with his reactionary ministers, that perhaps he had 
prompted them to scheme for an Austrian occupation, that 
he had his spies on his correspondence, on every detail of his 
life? As carly as 1835 Della Margherita had scon the drift 
of the King’s thoughts, and done his best to check it; threo 
years later, in some private reminiscences of 1821, Charles 
Albert wrote of “taking his musket on his shoulder for another 
war with Austria.” And yet, either because he was dissimu- 
lating or because he was overborne by his premier, he allowed 
the professed sympathies of his government to be with her? 
and married his son, the Duke of Savoy, to the daughter of 
the Archduke Rainorio. ‘But even Della Margherita wes 
oettled by Austria’s persistent claim to dictate, and in 1843, 
on the oceasion of a frontier squabble of patrols, the King 
threatened “ to ring every boll from the Ticino to Savoy and 
raise the ery of Lombard Independence.” Hoe distributed a 
medal with the device of the lion of Savoy standing over a 
prostrate eagle and the suggestive legend, “I await my 
destiny.” The cause of nationality, whose sacredness he 
based on scriptural authority? the traditional policy of his 
family, hatred of the rival power, a plaintive longing to 
atone for 1821 and 1833 and become once more the hopo 
of Italy, impelled him in his premature old age to strike 
one decisive blow. But that strange patience of his, which, 
though it flinched from facing obstacles, never lost sight of 
its end, found him still waiting for the great occasion! 

‘As his designs against Austria matured, he was inevitably 
impelled to lean upon bis people. Thanks probably to his 
French education, he had never shared the exclusiveness of 
his aristocracy. He had from the early days of his reign 
set himself to break the barriers between thg nobility 


2 Ganlterio, op. cit, 1. 618, 625-629; IL. 176-179 ; Bianchi, op. eit, IV. 88. 
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and the middle classes. He patronized the sincere philan- 
thropy which had enlisted the best of both, promoting 
savings banks, infant schools, refuges for tho destitute. ‘ A 
certain amount of mild democratic opinion dared to show 
itself. Entails became rare in tho face of public disapproval ; 
the Jesuits found their schoolrooms half empty; Brofferio, 
a conspirator in 183r, founded the Bessagyero Turinese of a 
Liberal colour new to Piedmontese journalism. The King 
permitted (1842) the foundation of » national Agricultural 
Society, whose meetings furnished occasions where Pied- 
montese and Lombards could meet for public discussion, and 
which, despite the royal bridle, felt that it had something 
more to do than “talk about the cultivation of cabbages.” 
Gioberti's Primacy was allowed to circulate, and tho poot 
Prati was paid to write » marching song of daring allusion 
© All we ate of one country, 
One blood runs in our veins” 


’ In the meantime the strain with Austria grew more 
threatening, Early in 1843 a dispute aroso over the salt 
trado with the Canton of Ticino, By the terms of an old 
treaty Piedmont had renounced tho trade, but when insufli- 
cient quantities camo from Lombardy, the Canton appealed 
to Piedmont to make good the deficiency. The salt, which was 
astate monopoly, was sent, and Austria denounced Piedmont. 
for breaking faith. The quarrel became a question of prestige. 
Austria tried to exclude Piedmont from the signatories to the 
Treaty of Florence (October 1844). The treaty would in 
time have hemmed in Piedmont on its south-eastern frontior 
by Parmesan or Modenese territory,’ and Charles Albert, re- 
taliated by sounding the Grund Duke touching a dofonsivo 
alliance of Italian princes. Eightocn months later, when 
Austria placed  prohibitory tariff on Piedmontese wines 
(April 1846), the government, at Della Margherita’s advice, 
stigmatised it as an act of reprisals, ''The attempt to cow 
Piedmont had failed, and public opinion passionately ap- 
plauded.' Charles Albert, well pleased with the novel taste 
of popularity, told his reactionary councillors that “if Pied- 

1 See below, p. 189. 
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mont lost Austria she would gain Italy, and then Italy would 
be able to act for herself” He showed no disapproval of 
D'Azeglio’s mission in Romagna, and bade him tell his friends 
there that “when the opportunity came, his arms and his 
treasure would be spent for Italy”! But when a great 
popular ovation, a new phenomenon in torpid Turin, was 
propared, the King would not bo persuaded to show himsolf 
until the crowds were already dispersing. Della Margherita 
formally protested against: the new policy, and worked hard 
for a settlement of the commercial differences. The King 
shrank back from waz, when its prospect became imminent, 
and proposed to refer the quarrel to the arbitration of the 
Ozar. 

“At home, too, he was still irresolute, querulous, though 
painfully struggling in the face of Jesuit influence and his 
own moral cowardice to act up to his position.’ It is impos- 
sible but that the Primacy had its influence on him; and 
reform, so Gioberti taught, was consistent with the interests 
of throne and altar. The King reformed elementary educa- 
tion,’ and encouraged his Education Minister, Cesare Alfieri, 
to make Turin University less a hotbed of clericalism. He 
had a bitter quarrel with Fransoni, tho Archbishop of Turin, 
over the introduction of training colleges for lay teachers, 
and bo turned his anger on Della Margherita, ‘He even gave 
vague hints of leanings to » constitution.’ ‘He was more or 
less in communication with the Moderate Liberals, who 
wanted social freedom, but who wore as much opposed as was 
the King to a democratic movement, and at this time were 
barely anxious for constitutional rights. Their leaders were 
D'Azeglio, Mamiani, Camillo Cavour; Balbo at the moment 
stood aloof from active work.’ Knowing the King’s defer- 
ence to foreign opinion, they inserted encouraging articles 
im the Debats and the French reviews. In May Cavour 
published an article in the Mourcle Revue on the railway 
question; though on the face of it a manifesto against the 
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republicans, it angrily attacked Austria for her malign 
influence, and made a tolerably overt appeal to Charles 
Albert to take up the cause of Independence. The King 
was not displeased, though he resented the attempt to force 
his hand! ‘On one point, however, he was proof against 
Liberal influonce, The Jesuits had not lost their hold; he 
gave his sympathy and help to the Sonderbund, and in the 
midst of the excitement over the wine duties he promised 
that they should never be disturbed while he sat on the 
throne.’ ' Tt was still doubtful perhaps whether patriotism 
or clericalism would have the mastery, when the face of 
Italian politics was changed by the election of a new Pope. 





+ Predari, op. cit. 94 ; Nigra Cavour, 64. 
‘ Bresciani ¢ Grossi, Document’ , . del padre Bresciani, quoted in Tivaroni, 
Dominio austriaso, TIT. 626. 
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Grecory had died in the summer of 1846 (June 1), ne- 
glected and unregretted, his end, it was rumoured, hastened 
by want of care and nourishment. The Conclave met to 
choose his successor on June 14, Its members were aware 
of the critical state of affairs; Romagna was known to be 
on the point of revolt, and petitions for reform, signed by 
thousands, came to warn or encourage them. The majority 
of the Sacred College hated Lambruschini and his Austrian 
friends, and, to exclude him from the Papacy, were willing 
to side with the small section of Liberal and nationalist 
cardinals Esgor to anticipate the arrival of Gaysruck, the 
Archbishop of Milan, who was bearer of the Austrian veto? 
eager, too, to escape from the sultry Roman air, the coalition 
sank its personal differences, and elected Cardinal Mastai- 

1 The facts given in Bianchi, Diplomazia, V. 9, support the view that Mastai 
‘owed his eloction more to the feoling againe: Lambruschial, than to any 
Liberalism in the Conclave. See also Chaillot, Souvenirs, 27, Cardinal Micara 
is said to have observed to Lambruschini, *'1f God makes the election, Mastal 
‘ill be chosen; if the Devil gets his finger in, it will be you or I.” 
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Forretti (June 17). With utmost shrinking and reluctance 
he was proclaimed as Pius IX, The new Pope came of an 
old and decayed family of Sinigaglia, long famous down to 
their cats, so tho proverb went, for nationalist sentiment, 
In oarly life he had been destined for the army; an impres- 
sionable, delicate, disingenuous youth; afterwards a fashion- 
able but pure man of the world. Epilepsy dashed his hopes 
of military life; he took orders, and acquired the melo- 
dramatic fame of an Italian revivalist preacher. As bishop 
at Spoleto and Imola, he had dealt mercifully with the 
Liberals; though a patron of the Jesuits, and too much all 
things to all men, he won a name for graciousness and kind- 
noss and success in reconciling the opposing factions. Ho 
had read Gioberti and D’Azeglio; he had marked with 
indignation the political porsecutions, the stifling of trade, 
the foolish obscurantism of the government; he believed, 
with such enthusiasm as he was capable of, in the future of 
Italy. Cultured and liberal, kindly, sensible, with consider- 
able acuteness and a clear, forcible oratory, he might have 
sneceeded in quieter times. An epileptic of delicate health, 
with more sensitiveness than depth of fecling or affection, 
absolutely devoid of genius, superstitious, unscrious, little- 
minded,® he was no hero to steer a revolution, He was too 
intelligent to be altogether weak; in youth he had been 
known for his proud temper, and ho still had an introspec- 
tive obstinacy, which, though he never met opponents man- 
fully, rarely let him yield. But he was a coward morally 
and intellectually; he pined for applouso, he sbrank from 
responsibilities; there was always in him something of the 
supple, cringing ecolesiastic. He loved a half genuine, half- 
humorous self-depreciation; “My God,” he said, “thoy 
want to make a Napoleon of me, who am only a poor 
country parson.” Ha never fronted the situation, so long 
as he could drift and throw the responsibility on Providence, 
Foebly optimistic, with no master-grasp or foresight or 
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caution, he refused to look below the surface, and provided 
for the moment. 

Such was the man, who was called to decide the future 
destinies of the Papacy. He recognized at once that. it 
must ally itself with Liberal Europe. He could not fail 
to contrast Russian persecution of Catholic Poland and 
evangelical intolerance in autocratic Prussia with the free- 
dom of the Church in constitutional England and France 
and Belgium, or the fervid Catholicisin of democratic 
Ireland. He inherited the traditional Roman jealousy of 
Austria, and the Galician massacres completed the aliena- 
tion, He had studied the Primacy, and though far from 
rising to the fulness of Gioberti's conception, he wished to 
see tho Papacy leading in the path of moderate reform. 
But he did not in the least realize all that lay in the 
Liberal movement , of the desire for political and intellectual 
freedom he had little comprehension; itf seemed to him 
sufficient to abolish the crying grievances of the old order, 
and allow free play to trade! ;Ha was indeed anzious to 
prove himself no obscurantist; ho promised to support 
Scientific Congresses, and appointed a commission on rail- 
ways; he marked his condemnation of Gregory's reign by 
granting an{arnnesty for political offences (July 17). But 
though he had decided on this from the first, he delayed its 
publication for a month, and clogged it with an cath, which 
seemed a pledge to abstain from political action, 

But in spite of its defects, the amnesty was hailed 
through Italy with wildest acclaim. There had been 
amnesties boforo, but never one that seemed so spontaneous 
or harbinger of so much besides, Public opinion, steeped in 
Gioberti’s dreams of a reforming Pope, had carefully watched 
the election; it grew keener when it saw Gaysruck outwitted, 
and a Pope elected of Liberal family and creditable ante- 
cedents. When the new reign opened with the amnesty, 
and 700 exiles and prisoners returning home spread the 
fame of their deliveror( it saw in Pius the long-expected 
reformer, the creator of the new Italy, the mediator between 
Catholicisin and democracy. {To the religious, impulsivo, 
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ill-educated average Italian a Pope’s sympathy meant more 
than all the philosophy and idealism of Young Italy) Pius’ 
presence had a magnetism on the thousands that crowded 
to Rome. He had a fine person and magnificent veice; in 
contrast with Gregory’s coarse and sordid appearance, he 
was a gentleman in bearing and manners. His simple 
informal hobite, his interest in every social and educational 
scheme, his lavish and theatrical charity, the hundred stories 
of his wit and kindness, strung to fever-pitch the adoration 
of the people.) Applauding thousands followed him through 
the streets; festive demonstrations commemorated each day 
connected with his life; torchlight processions would march 
to the Quirinal in the warm summer nights, and the Popo 
from his buleony would bless the kneeling multitude. 
Hymns were written to him; the men wore scarves, the 
women ribbons of his colours; Rossini wrote a cantata in 
his honour; tokens of esteem came from every nation of 
Europe and America; even the Sultan sent his presents, 
(« Pius,” wrote Gioborti in his Modern Jeswit, “has reconciled 
men to religion by proving himself a friend of civilization) 
his reign “begins a new era for Italy and the world.” All 

en bowed. before the conception of @ reforming Pope) and 
when the amnestied exiles crowded to receive the sacra- 
ments, it seemed a symbol of the dawning time, when 
liberty and social redemption would go hand in band vith 
religion and moral reform. There was a boyish enthusiasm 
that hoped and believed all things, The air was thick with 
schemes of charity and education, with projects of railways 
in which everybody should have shares,’ with universal 
fraternity and optimism. Bologna sent to Rome its symbols 
of reconciliation ; (oa trade feuds disappeared; there were 
solemn peace-matings between police and people, The 
guilds of Romagna converted themselves into mutual 
benefit societies, and large subscriptions were collected to 
found schools, Even in slow Piedmont big schemes of 
social construction wore in the air, and a “grand Italian 
association” appeared on paper to reclaim the uncultivated 


lands of the peninsula) 
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{To Charles Albert a reforming Pope was the strongest 
of ‘encouragoments, } His conscience was at rest, now that 
he was progressing’on the same road as the Head of the 
Church? and could sot the Pope's example against tho 
warnings of confessor and Jesuits. He defied Archbishop 
Fransoni to do his worst, “In spite of the tiny Austrian 
party,” he wrote, “I am firmly determined not to stop on 
the road of progress.” Austria was threatening to occupy 
Romagna, and religion and patriotism made him hail the 
chance of championing Pius against her attacks, “The 
moment that (Austria or Naples interferes in the Papal 
States,” he said in October, {I shall raise the ery of inde 
pendence and religion.” mises of support poured in 
from the richer and middle classes of Piedmont. Vercelli, 
followed by other cities, congratulated him on his spirited 
foreign policy, and hinted that the time was ripe for consti- 
tutional liberty. Tho Agricultural Society, smarting under 
the retaliatory Austrian tariff, and touched by the patriotic 
current, was absorbed by the topic at its annual meeting 
(September 7). A woek lator the Scientific Congress mot 
at Genoa, and, encouraged by the King speech was free 
and bold. As if in national parliament, the associates dis- 
cussed indepondence and liberty and the Italien revival. 
In December the government, giving itself head,{ allowed 
the Genoese to celebrate the centenary of their expulsion of 
the Austrians (December 5); and men’s thoughts turned to 
the near future, when Milan and Venice in their turn might 
drive the foreigner out.) The line of bonfires, which blazed. 
along the Apennines into Tuscany and Romagna, was a new 
gage of defianeo to Austria, 

But though for the moment the Jesuits and reactionaries 
had not attempted to stem the flood, though some of them 
had themselves barely escaped the contagion, they quickly 
rallied. (In Naples and Modena and the Austrian provinces 
reform had not dared to show its head. In Piedmont and 
Tuscany and Rome they were still a powerful and dangerous 
party, filling the publie offices, controlling a large section of 
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the aristocracy and clergy, strong in their world-wide organi- 
zation and influsnces, sooret or overt, in evory Italian Govorn- 
ment, At Rome Pius found himself opposed by the Jesuits, 
the majority of the Cardinals, the groat mass of at least the 
higher clergy, and practically the whole civil service. In 
his anxiety to offend no party ho had decorated notorious 
Centurions and confirmed Gregory’s most reactionary officiala ) 
Tt was a fatal error; in vain Rossi, the Freneh minister at 
Rome, urged that a purging of the civil service must precede 
all reform; the Pope replied that nothing but the clearest 
evidence of guilt would induco him to dismiss an official, 
He paid the penalty of his ill-timed leniency. (Orders from 
tho Quirinal were disobeyed; the Sanfedists talked of civil 
war, and libelled him in their secret press.‘ ‘The more saga- 
cious of them know that Pius was “straining his voice,” and 
waited till they could persunde him that reform was a sin 
against the Church, and make him throw himself into 
their arms. 

Fortunately thera were more wholesome influences at the 
Quirinal, The Pope's brother was an old rebel and a Liberal. 
Father Ventura, a brave, frank, puzzled man, who had 
scandalized Gregory's court by his friendship for Lamennais, 
held up his ideal of the Church's mission for liberty and 
social regeneration. Rogsi, whose Ttalian blood and repute 
of philosophic Liberalism combined with Jesuit hatred to 
win him the respect of the reformers, was Pius’ trusted 
adviser. Corboli-Bussi, the Pope’s private secretary, had, 
like Ventura, vague socialist enthusiasms, and was fighting 
the worst corruptions of the government. In August the 
Pope had appointed Cardinal Gizzi to be Secretary of State, 
Gizzi was looked to as the loader of tho Liberal churchmen, 
and hed been the popular candidate for the Papacy. In 
fact there wes more easy tolerance than principle in his 
Liberalism; his years (he was nearly 90), his municipal 
ignorance and timidity unfitted him for a statesman’s work. 
The demonstrations frightened him; and in October he 
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issued a secret circular against “the noisy rejoicings of 
the populace,” which was soon jn everybody's hands and 
finally undid his brief popularity. (‘The puzzled Pope tried to 
“reform without offending anybody.” He refused to allow 
Bologna to invite tho next Scientific Congress, He gave 
a genoral authorization of railways, and promised legal and 
municipal reforms (November), but at the same time he 
snathematized secret socicties and doctrines subversive of 
the Temporal Power, attacking “modern progress” with all 
tho artillery of pontifical abuse? [With o nonagonarian 
Secretary, a vacillating Pope, a demoralized aduinistration, 
the inevitable result was anarchy) The Centurions were 
still on their old footing, and as autumn drew on, the 
Romagnuol Liberals felt the assassin's knife in the unlit 
streets. For self-protection they demanded a citizen guard, 
and at Bologna and Ferrara they patrolled the streets 
without waiting for the government's reply. Gizzi obstin- 
ately refused his sanction, and made his tenure of office 
conditional on non-surrender. 

The government was growing daily weaker, Gizai more 
irritated, the Pope more puzzled. “This winter,” said Rossi, 
“the Roman government died of inertia” It had lost the 
authority of a settled government without gaining the vigour 
of anew one. It had brought none of the problems nearer 
solution. ' Had it frankly allied itself with the Moderato 
Liberals, it might have been irresistible’ But this meant 
the purging of the civil servico and the granting of a 
citizen guard; and the reactionaries, working on tha Pope's 
scruples, were able to stave both off, The Moderates for 
their part svemed struck with ineffectiveness, Over-con- 
fidence from the seeming triumph of their programme, 
trust in the Pope and unwillingness to force his hands 
prevented them from driving their policy home. They 
had been frightened by tho Radicals They shrank from 
the rough vigour of the new democracy; Gavazzi the 
friar's attacks on capital and Ventura’s denunciations of 
the wealthy alarmed them. Fearful of Jacobinism, they 
shrank from touching one stone of the social edifice. Their 
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programme was ludicrously insufficient for the present need : 
@ reorganization of tho police, tho formation of a bank at 
Bologna, University reform, a Council of State, ‘They gave 
banquets to Cobden and D’Azoglio; founded clubs ond 
newspapers. But papers and clubs alike passed into the 
hands of the Radicals; and a projected movement on the 
lines of the Irish Repeal agitation died atill-born. 

While the governments gave no sign, and the Moderates 
played at programme-making, the more strenuous Liberals, 
seeing their hopes as far as ever from accomplishment, grew 
restless. Mazzini, angry as he was at the enthusiasm for 
the Popa and Charles Albert, recognized that his best policy 
was to join in the new movement and turn it to his ends, 
He was still prepared to sacrifice his republicanism if neces- 
sary, and accept any leader, be he Pope or King, who would 
declare for Unity. He instructed his friends to give the 
demonstrations a more definite nationalist colour; and 
though his own personal following was small, there were 
many Liberals who joined in the Pius cult from a hope 
that the Pope and princes would come freely or perforce 
into » democratic movement, with constitutional government 
and a war with Austria es its eventual goal They were 
half sincere or less in their aduletion, their judgment was 
almost overborne by the enthusiasm; but they were de- 
termined to force the pace, and use each concession to 
extort new ones. Perhaps they had never faced the possi- 
bility that they must scon choose between throwing over 
the princes or surrendering their own ideals. 


Tuseany was now the focus of discontent. But, in 
Giusti’s phrase, though she had her feet out of bed, she still 
had her nightcap on. Had the government been true to ita 
old and milder traditions, it would have needed much to 
rouse the country. But Corsini was dead (November 1845), 
and Cempini, the premier, alone preserved the policy of 
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Fossombroni's school. Renzi, the leader of the Rimini 
rising, was extradited (January 1846), and unwarned by the 
signs of rising storm, the reactionary cabinet decided to 
admit the Jesuits, Nothing could have touched Tuscan 
susceptibilities nearer the quick, and the traditional abhor- 
rence of the Society had boon intonsified by their aggressive 
attitude in Switzerland. Defeated in an attempt to intro- 
duce them into Florence, the court tried to prepare tho way 
for them at Pisa by inviting their inevitable forerunners, 
the Sisters of the Sacred Heart, But Montanelli, a professor 
at the University, roused the students, and the sisterhood 
retreated before their threats (February 21, 1846). Mon- 
tanelli organised the secret press into a powerful political 
foros, Though often juvenile and exaggerated, its popular 
verve, its skilful appeals to all sections of Liberals, its bold 
and defiant circulation made it » vast and insidious influ- 
ence, The police tried in vain to track it down; and its 
“bulletins” went through the post, were thrown into the 
Grand Duke's carriago, and showored in the theatres, Then 
came the news of Pius’ accession and the Papal amnesty. 
Tuscany was traditionally suspicious of Rome, but the cult, 
sedulously preached, seized on it, leaving Niccolini to com- 
plain that his friends had been dipped in holy water, Tho 
demonstrations, that followed, found their food in the dis- 
content, as much economis as political, which was spreading 
through the country. Bread riots gave the reactionaries 
@ pretext to intrigue for an Austrian occupation; but Leo- 
pold, tender of his independence, set his face against inter- 
vention, The government tried to frighten the well-to-do 
classes by raising the ery of communiam; but the cooler 
heads scoffed, and the Liberal nobles of Florence, though 
not endorsing all the demands of the secret press, were as 
insistent as the Radicals for reform of local government and 
the civil service. But they failed to agree on a policy. On 
the one hand stood the more cautious section, led by Cap- 
poni and Ridolfi, the leaders of the Georgofils; on the other, 
‘a small knot of men, who, though very far from being demo- 
crats, looked beyond administrative reform to completed 
social liberty and constitutional government, Their chief 
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was Bettino Ricasoli, an austere country noble, who know 
his end and went straight for it, They were » manly patri- 
otic group, but too exclusive for a time, when compromise 
and discipline were all-necessary to fuse the Liberals into a 
solid and practical party, Both seotions joined hands in 
demanding a relaxation of the censorship; both wished to 
see the sccret press superseded by public journalism. But 
while Capponi asked for the license of s single privileged 
paper, which should be almost non-political, Ricssoli knew 
that this would satisfy nobody, and urged the necessity 
of allowing fall freedom of tho pros. Cempini slowly 
brought the ministry to the more Liberal policy; the secret 
press suspended its issuos to give the government free play, 
and both Liberal parties seized the occasion of Cobden’s 
visit to Florence (May 1847), as the pretext of a great 
demonstration. The Georgofils naturally gathered to do 
honour to the great Free-trader, and even the ministry was 
forced to take a part. Four days later (May 6), the govern- 
ment published the new press-law, and in a few weeks it 
promised a Council of State and reforms in law and local 
government. But the hampering provisions of the press-law 
only proved how unequal the ministry was to ite task. Con- 
cessions, grudgingly and tardily made, though welcomed with 
noisy insincerity, failed to win real gratitude, and encouraged 
further agitation. The middle classes were calling for power 
to organize a national guard that would protect property 
against bread riots and possible anarchist outbreaks. Bal- 
dasseroni, the Minister of Justice, a sincere, hard-working 
official, was masking himself behind the projects of reform, 
and probably intended to stultify them in the exocution* 
‘The people grew more and more suspicious, and when a law 
appeared oarly in June to regulate public demonstrations, 
their conternptuous disregard made it a dead letter. 


Meanwhile the Pops’s subjects in their turn were grow- 
ing impstient, Dimly conscious of what was going on, they 
alternated between depression and fresh bursts of enthusiasm 
and hope. Their reverence for the Pope was indeed un- 
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shaken. His reactionary Encyclicals passed hardly noticed ; 
the old loyalty and new radicalism of the Romans, and the 
caloulated praise of their leaders had raised him to a 
pedestal, from which it was impossible for him at once to 
displace himself. His eosmopolitan fame threw a reflected 
lustre on the city. The Sultan's envoy, the English Queen's 
letter, the thanks of the famine-stricken Irish stirred its 
pride. But oxpectations were high, and reforms, which 
would have satisfied a year ago, were scorned as unequal to 
the times. There was keen disappointment at the rojection 
of the prayer for a citizen guard, at the delays in legal re- 
form and railway construction. In Romagna the old threats 
of secession were heard again. The Romans fixed the 
responsibility of the delay with accuracy euough oa the 
Cardinals and Jesuits, and in the spring ominons cheers 
were heard for “ Pius, but not the others.” The Jesuits, they 
believed, were plotting the Pope's death; and when he 
visited their college, the crowd shouted, “ Holy Father, don’t 
take their chocolate.” The demonstrations were changing 
their character. Though still with more or less sincerity 
mado in honour of tho Popo, they were becoming clamorous 
for reform and war. The leaders intended them to intimi- 
date the government, The prime mover was a self-confident, 
genial blacksmith, Angelo Brunetti, nicknamed Ciccruacchio, 
who posed as tho Pope's personal friend, and whose brawny, 
genuine personality marked him out for a popular leader. 
Tie preached unity and virtue in honest’ melodrama; and 
though the nobles flattered him, and Lord Minto compared 
him to Horatius, the pride of the Roman artisan saved him 
from being spoilt. There wes need of such a man, for every 
day it was more difficult to prevent impatience froma degen- 
erating into disorder. Pius was alarmed, and dearly as he 
loved his popularity, was disposed to draw back. He was 
irritated at the opposition of the court, but lacked courage 
to cow it down? ‘The work of reform dragged slowly along; 
and new promises, procrastinated in thoir turn, only quick- 
ened hopes that were not intended to be realized. Still 
some progress wos made, In March (1847), a pross law 
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abolished the preventive censorship, which had for some 
months past been practically in abeyance, but it limited 
criticism of contemporary polities, and, like its Tuscan coun- 
terpart, satisfied nobody and became » dead letter. In 
April the Pope promised a Council of State, to be nominated 
by the Provincial Councils and have a considerable voice in 
legislation and finance, In June a ministerial cabinet was 
appointed in place of the old irregular system, and though 
it was composed exclusively of ocolosiastics, ib soemed an 
advance towards popular institutions. But the government 
wrecked any chance of recovering ground by coupling its 
reforms with irritating froaks of coercion. Gizzi protested 
officially against anti-Austrian thoorics, which forgot that the 
Pope was “father of all Christians, to whatever part of the 
world they belonged.” Ventura was assailed for his funeral 
oration on O'Connell (who had died at Genoa on his way to 
Rome), in which he condemned passive obedience, and hold 
up for model the “amerous and legal agitation” of the 
great Irishman. Gavazzi, a Barnabite friar, who had been 
preaching somewhat incendiary sermons, was forbidden to 
mention the name of Italy. 

But the Moderates under D'Azoglio’s leadership were at 
last agitating with some vigour; and the ministry, following 
too late Rossi’s advice, hoped to win them by a decree to 
form a citizen guard (June 30)! though the resolution en- 
tailed Gizzi’s resignation, They probably thought that an 
armed middlo class was their best bulwark against popular 
pressure on the one hand, and Austrian or Sanfedist plots 
on the other. For tho moment tho latter scomed more 
imminent. Sanfedist intrigues had long beon busy both 
at Rome and in the Legations. Thero had boon apparently 
concerted attacks on the Liberals at Parma and Lucca and 
Siena; and some of the bolder partisans talked of » coup 
@étnt, Whether there was any substance in it may be 
doubted ; but real or pretended disclosures made even level- 
headed mon believe in a “ great conspiracy,”? and Rome was 
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frenzied with terror and suspicion, Austria, it was thought 
not without ground, was behind the Sanfedists, and visions 
of massacre scared the citizens Ciceruscchio and his men 
were masters of the city and issued hysterical versions of 
the plot. The Pope, though scoptical, hurried on the 
organization of the citizen guard, ordered the disbanding 
of the Centurions, and arrested such of the Sanfedist sus- 
pects as did not fy. Cardinals and priests, infected with 
the enthusiasm or bowing to the storm, collected subscrip- 
tions for the patriotic cause, The ranks of the citizen 
guard filled rapidly, and Rome was too serious or frightened 
to Jaugh at their odd semi-civil equipment. Cardinal 
Ferretti, who hed succeeded Gizzi, sealed their enthusiasm 
by appealing to them to “show Enrope that we can manage 
by ourselves.” Ferretti, who was the Pope's cousin, had 
heen an Austrian spy, and his sincerity may be doubted! 
But his brother Pietro had played an honourable part in 
the Revolution of 1831, and now moulded his policy to 
Liberalism. For the moment the Cardinal's popularity was 
unbounded, and the government's decree to form a camp 
of observation at Forli seemed to show that for the moment 
it and the poople wore reconciled. 


A weck before there bad been » possibility that in the 
constitutional struggle the national question might be for- 
gotten, Now Austrian impatience once more brought 
government and people into line in defence of Italian 
Independence, Metternich hed watched the course of 
events with disquictude. In his system “a Liberal Popa 
was an im y”; now fronted by one, he declared 
it “the greatest misfortune of the age.” Austrian influences 
had failed to stem the Italian movement, and Metternich, 
at last realizing the strength of the ideal that faced him, 
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confessed that it was “a sorry task to fight with un- 
substantial things”? In vain he had tried to frighten 
the Pope with the phantasm of Protestantism, and the 
Grand Duke by predictions that the national movement 
must end in a republic, After endesvouring equally in 
vain to attach Charles Albert by ® promieso of support 
against his own subjects, he sot his agents at work to libel 
the King.” When the promise of a citizen guard st Rome 
was followed by » ronewed agitation in Tuscany, he wrote 
an angry note, threatening occupation if the guard were 
conceded, and sent a copy to the Turin court, At the time 
of the Conclave he had only been prevented by French 
threats from occupying Romagna, and now again he hinted 
at intervention if the Liberal movement went further, pro- 
voking Palmerston into a threat to send the English fleet 
to Trieste, and even drawing from Guizot » waming that 
he would land French troops in the Papal States" But 
Metternich threw prudence to the winds. Had he had his 
own way, he would have made a strong military demon- 
stration on the Po, as a threat to Rome;* defeated in this 
by his colleagues, he was driven back on a smaller mova, 
Gn the very day for which the Sanfedist conspiracy was 
supposed to have been planned, the Austrians, with much 
offensive parade, poured a large reinforcement into tha 
citadel of Ferrara, which they garrisoned by treaty rights. 
After & curt refusal from Rome to allow them to enter 
Romagna, the Ferrara garrison, acting on a forced interpre- 
tation of a treaty clause, patrolled the streets of the city 
itself (August 6), and a week later definitely occupied it. 
A thrill of indignation ran through Italy at the insult 
offered to the Pope, and the plain proof of Austria’s in- 
tention to veto the hopes of the nation. The Liborala 
closed up their ranks, Moderates like D’Azeglio and Balbo 


2 Ho wus still In Angust 1847 talking about Italy being a geographical 


* Correspondenos—Italy, L 34; Gualterlo, op. cit, IV, 283; Blaucht, 
Diplomazia, V. 58. 

* Comespondence—Italy, I. 89, 157-158, 178, 240; Bianchi, op. cit, ¥. 61, 
81; Metternich, Mémoires, VII. 415-422. 
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called for resolute measures. Far away in Montevideo, 
Garibaldi, whose legion's heroism bad rung through the 
world, wrote to the Pope, offering its services in his defenea. 
‘Wrath, panic, the fear of invasion loosed the tide, and 
swept the princes more or less reluctantly with it The 
Pope, whose fixed idea (save, perhaps, in rare moments of 
Liberal expansion’), was to preserve the integrity of his 
dominions, was indignant at the infringement on his in- 
dopondenco and hinted at excommunication, At tho same 
time he sent a messenger to Charles Albert, to ask whether 
ho could count on his protection. 

All through the spring and summer Charles Albert had 
boon gravitating to the Liberal camp, Ho had stendily de- 
veloped his economic policy, preparing the ground for the 
Lukmanier railway, and negotiating for the Anglo-Indian 
mail. ‘Though inconsistent as ever, ha was still subsidising 
the Sonderbund, the railway convention with republican 
Switzerland was hailed as an earnest of his growing Liberal- 
ism. Irritated by Austrian intrigues with the Cantons, 
angry and indignant at her note on the citizen guard, he 
Grew nearer to the nationalists, Their books and papers 
wore allowed to circulate; the Torinese were permitted to 
subseribe to the sword of honour, which was to be presented 
to Garibaldi on his expected return; the King himself had 
interviews with the conspirators of Milan? When the news 
came of the occupation of Forrara, even Dolla Margherita 
bowed to the storm of indignation that swept in from the 
other states. The King could not bo deaf to the national 
voice, which hailed him “sword of Italy”; he more than 
responded to tho outburst, and when tho Pope's messago 
came, wrote back, that, come what might, he would never 
part his couse from that of Pius When the Agricul- 
tural Society met at Casale on the anniversary of the Pope's 
amnesty, he sent an open letter, proclaiming himself the 
champion of the Guelf cause, and declaring that “if God 
permitted war for the freedom of Italy, he would place 
himself at the head of his army.”* Tt was his first. public 

1 Rusconi, Memorie, a8; Leopardi, Narrasions, 84. 
3 Seo bolow, p. 194. 3 Bianchi, Carla dUerto, 46 ; Ricasoli, Zetiere, 1. 277. 
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allusion to war; and the associates, Piedmontese, Genoese, 
Lombards, Parmesons, Romans, replied with enthusiastic 
promises of help and pleadings for a citizon guard. Tho 
whole country was stirred to a fervour strange to Piedmont, 
and all classes vied im offering life and substance for the 
national cause. 

In Tuscany and Lucca the excitement took form in an 
ever angrier demand for a citizen guard. Probably every 
revolution sinco the Irish movement of 1779 has rovognized, 
that when it has put arms in the people's bands, it bas 
triumphod more certainly than by winning ropresontativo 
institutions. The Italians knew well that the arming of a 
citizen guard mado dospotism honooforth impossible. To 
the propertied classes, too, it was a guaranteo against pos 
sible anarcby and all tho turbulence that was working below 
the surface. But at this moment it was neither as a weapon 
against despotism nor against socialism that the people called 
for it. They wanted arms to defend their country; visions 
of an armed people driving the Austrians before them came 
into men’s minds. Tuscany was as exposod as Romagna to 
an Austrian invasion, and the occupation of Ferrara gave 
point to Metternich’s threats. While Florencs answered by 
a small but angry demonstration, Lucca took a stronger line, 
Tho Incchese bad been closely watching the course of 
events in Tuscany, but the whimsical, dissolute Duke 
had learnt nothing from the omens. Deaf to the warnings 
of Ward, who had learnt the ways of courts and proved 
himsolf a sagacious and cautious advisor, ho mot the outery, 
that came from every class, with the boast that “Bourbon 
princes sacrifice their thrones rather than their principles.” 
But the exasperation, which followed the arrest of some 
popular Liborals, frightoned him into permitting tho enrol- 
tment of a citizen guard (September 1), and a few days later 
ho fled from the Duchy. Early in October, rejecting the 
Duke of Modens’s advice to call in the Austrians, he sold 
his life-interest to Tuscany, and abdicated, 

The Tuscan government realized that when the guard 
‘Was once permitted at Lucca, it was no longer safe to refuse 
it in Tuscany, and the Grand Duke, touched by the wave 
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of national enthusiasm and half-impatient of Austrian tute- 
lage, granted it on September 4, though a fow days later 
the foeble, puzzled man wrote to assure the Emperor of his 
unalterable attachment But nothing was known of the 
letter, and » flood of fervid patriotism swept over the country, 
bursting down the old local rivalries. Florence sent back 
to Pisa the harbour chains, which for over 200 years had 
hung before the Beptistery as the sign of victory over her 
ancient enemy. The tricolor® had floated at Lucca, and the 
people took it for a sign that they had reached some pro- 
mised land of reconciliation and freedom. The enthusiasm 
seized on all—old and young, priesta and soldiers, nobles 
and people, Each city had its “federal fostival”; the 
country towns followed, and from the villages men and 
women and children trooped in with songs and fiying ban- 
ners, their priests at their head, fervid against the sacri- 
legious invader of Ferrara, At Florence a monster procession. 
defiled before tho Pitti Palace, and oriod for death to the 
Austrian and alliance with Rome.’ But behind the enthu- 
siasm for the Pope and the national cause lay a deop distrust. 
of the government, which made the festivities easily lapse 
into disorder. Leghorn was, not for the first time, in riot 
(Soptomber 22), and so impressed hed its governor, the 
younger Corsini, been by the temper of the city, that he 
urged in the eabinet, that nothing less than a constitution 
could lay the discontent, Corsini’s boldness cost him his seat 
in the ministry, but the Grand Duke saw that he must win 
the Moderate Liberals; and dismissing the most unpopular of 
the old ministers, he gave portfolios to Ridolfi and Serristori. 


Thus the occupation of Ferrara had gone far to relieve 
the strain in the threa progressive states, By the strange 
1 La Varenne, 1/Tealit Centrale, 49, quoting from Guerrass, Lam a little 
suspicious of the suthority. 
2 The Italian tricolor is sald to have been derived from Masonic colours, 
and to bave boen adopted as carly an 1796, 


“Il verds, In speme tant’ ann! pasctuta ; 
Tl roseo, Ja gota d'averla corspfuta : 
Ui blanco, Is foda fraterna d’amor.”— Berchet, 
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alchemy of circumstances the Liberal movement had come 
for the moment to appear es the champion of the Tem- 
poral Power; the reform and nationalist causes were oven 
more indissolubly blended, and both wore the halo of the 
Church's blessing. To s cool observer indeed the situation 
must have appeared full of peril. Confidence and distrust 
still struggled for mastery. The friends of the old system 
filled the civil service, and thraw a thousand obstacles in 
the working of the new lawa, The popular demands were 
growing in over increasing ratio, and the press, which had 
leapt into active life in Tuscany and the Papal States, was 
likely to force the pace still more; while the riots at Leg- 
horn and Ciceruacchio’s demonstrations at Rome pointed to 
forces, already dimly soon and foared, which might hurry 
reform into revolution. Already civil blood had been spilt 
in Calabria? 

But on the surface Italy seemed as one against Austria. 
Everything pointed to an early war. The agitation had 
begun wt Milan and Venice, and the only question was 
whethor tho governments or the revolution would lead the 
nation to the field. The shadow of the coming struggle 
impolled the Liberals to draw the throo progrossive states 
together in some form of allianca, A steady growth of 
belief in Free Trade’ suggested a Commercial League after 
tha precedent of the German Zollverein, and such a league, 
if not yet ostensibly political, would be a warning to Metter- 
nich, and pledge the three governments yet further to a 
nationalist policy. Pius, still smarting at the occupation of 
Ferrara, eagerly took up a scheme which would relieve him 
of much of his responsibility, and assure him the protection 
of the Piedmontese army, should the Austrians again 
threaten to occupy Romagna. To propose its formation, he 
sent Corboli-Bussi to Turin, where he was enthusiastically 
welcomed, while the Grand Duke sent word that he would 
not be slow to ally himself with Rome and Piedmont in the 
defence of Italian nationality. 

Corboli-Bussi was ably seconded by Lord Minto, whom 

1 Bee below, p. 203, 
* Mittermeler, Condisions, 60; ave Salli-chwabe, Richard Cobden, 
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Palmerston, strongly in sympathy with the Liberal move- 
meat, had sent on a roving commission to observe how 
matters were developing. Minto, while insisting that 
England would sanction no territorial changes, encouraged 
the governments to persevere in a policy of reform and 
independence, He found Charles Albert once mora para- 
lyzed by indecision, As was habitual with him after any 
decided step, he was exhausted and ill after the Casale 
letter, The government was not ready for war. The King 
was still entangled in the Jesuit net.’ Alarmed lest the 
excitoment and disorder of Tuscany should sproad to 
Piedmont, he hed allowed his police to charge a crowd 
which had mot to hear Rossini's Hymn to Pius sung in 
public. A formal complaint against their conduct, though 
few dared to sign, marked the boginning of public agitation. 
‘Villamarina added his protest, and lost his office for it. But 
the King still gave him his confidence, and Della Margherita, 
after much disingenuous treatment frotn the King, was forced 
to follow him into retirement (October 9). The same uncer- 
tainty marked the King’s attitude to the Commercial League. 
To accede to it seomed the pendant of his message to the 
Pope in August, but, though he was still forward to champion 
Pius, he appeared indifferent to the Longue, except so far as 
it would promote the political lead of Piod:mont, snd he asked 
for terms to which neither Tuscany nor Rome could agree.* 
In vain Minto urged the completion of a simple defensive 
alliance; it was not till November that even the principles 
of @ commercial treaty were agreed upon, and meanwhile 
Charles Albert's obstinacy had implanted in the Popa a 
prejudice which never left him, 

But the King was already veering again. A popular 
song on the Hé Tentenna (the Wobbling King) fell into his 
hands; ho was roused and shamed, and returned to his old 
attitude. He saw that the tempor of the people was too 
high to bo triflod with; ho was anxious to forestall any 
forcing of his hands, And however fearful he may still 
havo been of tho ultimate outcome of the movement, he had 


2 Canty, Cronistorie, IT, 757 
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no rooted prejudice against administrative reforms, which 
might be regarded merely as the complement of his earlier 
work, At the end of October a decree was published with 
a long list of reforms in law and local government and police, 
in public health and the censorship, followed soon after by 
the organisation of an Education Department, and the civil 
emancipation of the Protestants. The reforms, extensive aa 
they wero, fell short of what tho times needed, but they wero 
welcomed with a delirium of joy. Festivities on the Tuscan 
model wera held in every town and village. Old hatreds, 
local rivalries, the cares of business went forgotten; even 
stalwart redicals, who remembered 1833, could not resist 
the intoxication, and staid Piedmont abandoned itself to a 
millennium of effusive fraternity. A great demonstration was 
organised at Turin (November 3), and the King, after hesita- 
tion, rode through the cheering crowds, silent, pale, appar- 
ently untouched. His annual journey to Genoa was one 
series of ovations, and there # yet more imposing reception 
awaited him. But the temper of the Genoese was clear. 
They prayed for amnesty for the Mazzinians and the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits; eries were heard of “Cross the Ticino, 
and we will all be with you.” The King took fright again; 
below the cheers for himself ho fancied ho could hear 
murmured spplause of Mazzini, and he cooled the ardour 
of the city by an order discountenancing public meetings 
Another great reception was prepared for his return to 
Turin, but tho King, wrotchedly ill, and droading potitions 
for further reforms, drove rapidly through the streets in a 
closed carriage, and made the disappointed crowds a grudging 
and hurried acknowledgment from his palace balcony. 

But he was still resolved to fight, if Austria made a for- 
ward move,! and in the general unrest, with the occupstion 
of Forrara galling all Central Italy, an accident nearly pro- 
cipitated the struggle. The Duchess of Parma, Napoleon's 
widow, had died (October 17), and by tho terms of the 
Treaty of Florence, the Duke of Ineca succeeded to her 
throne, while Lucca passed to Tuscany, and the outlying 
Tuscan districts of the Lunigiana, west of the Modenese and 

1 Ricasoli, Zetuere, 1. 276. 
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Parmesan Apennines, were to be divided between the two 
contiguous Duchies. The reluctance of their inhabitants to 
exchange the mild rule of Tuscany for despotism won the 
strong sympathy of Tuscana and Lucchese. The Florentine 
government delayed cession, till the young Duke Francis V. 
of Modena, who had succeaded his father year before, grew 
impatient, and oooupied Vivizzano early in November (Nov- 
ember 5). There was fatal fighting in the streets, and the 
excitement at Florence nearly drove Tusoany into war. But 
cooler counsels prevailed, and an arrangement wos patched 
up, which saved Tuscan dignity. Austria was apparently 
anzious to avoid the conflict, tho Duke of Modena talked of 
joining the Commercial League, and after countless Protocols 
and notes, Motternich yielded to tho threatening signs and 
Palmerston’s strong pressure, and withdrew his troops from 
tho city of Forrara (December 16). 


» Metternich, op. oie, VIL. 473-4745 Ricasoll, op. city 1. 274 
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CHAPTER X 
THE CONSTITUTIONS 
1847—-MaRcH 1848 


Enrope at the beginning of 1848. Schemes of warin Italy. The Lombard 
revival; the railway question; Lombardy in 1847; tho Romilli 
demonstration ; Nazari’s petition ; Manin at Venice; Redetsky ; T= 
Tonscco Rom, ‘The constitutional question ; the economic question ; 
the bread riots; revolt of Leghorn, ‘The Constitutionalista; in 
Tuscany ; in Piedmont; Oavoor. Naples and Sicily; the rising in 
Calabria; Moderates and Radical at Naples ; Srotuiax RevoLurion. 
‘Tas Consrrruniow in Naples ; in Piedmont ; in Tuscany ; ab Rome ; 
the “ Statutes"; theocracy and constitution at Rome, 


Tue year 1848 opened through all Europe with the pre- 
sentiment of coming change. ‘The Home Rale agitations in 
Hungary and Bohemia and the feud betweon Magyars and 
Croatians threatened the Austrian Empire with disruption. 
The summoning of the Prussian Dict, ite hot quarrel with 
the government and speedy dissolution had roused all 
Germany to a constitutional struggle, In France the fiasco 
of the Spanish marriages and the daily evidence of Orleanist 
corruption had discredited Louis Philippe and Guizot, and 
encouraged Liberals and Socialists to an attack, which was 
to prove victorious sooner than they dreamt, England had 
just seen the victory of the Anti-Corn-Law League, looked 
up to as a model by the Liberals of all Europe, and was 
still agitated to its depths by the Chartista In Italy, 
Austria was making treaties with the Duchies of the Po, 
which would reduce them to practical depondones, On the 
other hand Piedmont, Tuscany, and Rome were pledged to a 
policy that meant defiance to the Empire. No roform was safo 
till the Austrians were driven from Lombardy and Venetia ; 
and oven Naples, occupied with its own special problems, and 
on 
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feeling the Austrian influence comparatively slightly, hed 
put its Liberals in line with those of the rest of Italy, 
Much had happened lately to drive home the conviction 
that Austria must be fought; Metternich’s notes to Tuscany 
and Piedmont, the ovents of Ferrara, tho Duke of Modena’s 
boast that he had an army at call across the Po were so 
many precursors of battle, That war would come, and that 
the Austrians would be expelled, was a belief almost uni- 
versal, whether it came by the help of « foreign power, or 
by the armies of the Italian princes, or by a great uprising 
of the people, 

OF foreign help indeed there was small expectation at 
the moment. Louis Philippe had taken Metternich for his 
pedagogue, and warned Charles Albort not to count on 
French assistance; and though he would tolerate no 
Austrian intervention in the Papal States, he was indignant 
at Palmerston’s patronage of the nationalists’ English 
sympathy was warm for Italy, but Palmorston, though ho 
genuinely shared in it, would give no more than the vaguest 
hints of alliance, and was doing all he could to hold back 
Piedmont from war.* There was indeed little inclination to 
look abroad for help. Young Italy and the Picdmontese 
statesmen wera at one at least in this, and Charles Albert 
hed voiced the feeling of the nation, when he endorsed 
the phrase that “Italy would do her own work.”* In spite 
of English influence and Austrian intrigues, his beiter 
instinets for national redemption and his poor cares for 
the safety of his crown made him face closer and closer the 
contingency of war. The Italians believed that the other 
princes, except in Modena and Parma, would join their 


1 Gutzot, Mémoires, VILL 402-403 ; Id., Histoire parlementaire, IV. 5553 V+ 
542, 5525 D'Haussonville, Politique ertéerieure, IL. 233-244; Bianchi, Diplo 
azo, V. 33, 404. I think that Poggi (Storia, IL, 538-536) tas shown reason 
to doubt ‘the accuracy of the secret treaty between France and Austrin 
(March 1847), referred to In Hillebrand Geschichte Fronkveichs, II. 682-683. 
It is probable that there were pourparlers, but that nothing was concluded ; 
its principal provision was that Franco consontod to the sole intervanticn of 
‘Austria, if complications took place in Italy, See above, p. 

* Ashley, Paimersuo, I. 64; Martin, Prince Consors, 1. 4293 Bianchi, ep. 
Git, V. 81, 92. 
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armies to his. The belief was born of the unthinking 
optimism of the time, The Pope was declaring even now 
that he would have no war on any terms. Ferdinand of 
Naples was too remote, too jealous of Piedmont, too sym- 
pathotic with Austrian despotism, to be # willing partner in 
the struggle, Only the Grand Duke of Tuscany, who was at 
the merey of tho popular tide and hed his small grievances 
against Austria, was likely to fight by the side of the King 
of Piedmont. But the enthusissm took little count of the 
enemy's strength or its own apparent weakness. Memories 
of the past, faith in tho futuro of Italy, confidence that the 
Pope's blessing would descend on the Italian hosta gave the 
fervour of a crusade to the coming struggle, 

‘All eyes wore fixed on Lombardy as the seat of the 
coming war; and the Lombards themselves, impatient for 
the fight, wore already in a state of semi-revolt. For some 
years past the educated classes had been slowly weaning 
themselves from the unreal epicuresn life, which had stifled 
their political interests. Some of the younger nobles, 
imitating the Georgofils, threw themselves into mild philan- 
thropic schemes, and their literary organ, the Fivista Europa, 
dared to speak of the brotherhood of Italians and the 
impotence of coercion to crush the spirit of freedom, More 
or less distinct from them, a more thoroughgoing and 
popular school gathered round Correnti and Cattaneo, the 
editor of the Politecnico. Correnti, in a clandestine pamphlet,’ 
challanged the government on the treatment of its Italian 
provinces, and proved to the satisfaction of bis countrymen 
that they had unjust measure meted them in their share of 
Imperial taxation.’ Cattaneo was less advanced on the 
Nationalist question than the Liberal nobles; but in social 
and industrial matters his review was bold and outspoken, 
fearlessly analyzing the industrial conditions of the country, 
and giving voice to theories of reform and freedom, that 
were incompatible with Austrian despotism. But Cattaneo’s 
timidity on the point of independence could not satisfy 
the mass of young lewyers and doctors, who, though they 
had discarded the ritual of Young Italy, secepted Mazzini’s 

1 Bdustria ¢ la Lombardia, * Bee abore, p. 53. 
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nationalist programme. Men like these did their best ina 
dark hour to keep alive the flame by clandestine publica- 
tions of liberal books, by organizing a polemic of wall writ- 
ings, by quiet work among the artizans and peasants. 

But it was the Piedmontese school that gave Lombard 
patriotism its bottom. Some of the Milanese noblos owned 
properties in Piedmont, and divided their lives between 
Turin and Milan. The tradition of a North Italian kingdom 
under the House of Savoy had survived the discomfitures 
of 1814 and 1821, and it only needed Charles Albert's 
fignal to give it life again. ‘The tariff war of 1846 brought 
the occasion, and the nobles made cautious overtures to the 
King, which st all events were not entirely rejected? 
Torelli wrote of the Kingdom of North Italy, and tried to 
rouso Charles Albort with the tempting bait. Home ques- 
tions helped to stir the public. In 1837 the government 
had sanctioned the laying of a railway betwoen Milan and 
Venice; and an angry controversy arose whether the Milan- 
Brescia section should pass by Bergamo or Treviglio, The 
majority of the Italian shareholders favoured the mora 
direct route by Treviglio; and the eloquence of a young 
‘Venatian barrister, Daniel Manin, brought the dispute into 
national prominence, and made it a battleground between 
government and people, Manin, who, like Disraeli, came 
of a Venetian Jew stock, took as his motto that it is “ por- 
haps never right for a nation to resign itself to misfortune,” 
and found his politicsl model in the legal agitations of 
O'Connell and the Anti-Corn-Law League. It was impos- 
sible, he believed, to fight Austria, except in the event of 
an European upheaval; and meanwhile organized opposition 
would train the people and secure respect for Italy. His 
opportunity had come, and he fearlessly bearded the 
Imperial Commissioner. Encouraged by his novel boldness, 
the Milanese and Venetian shareholders came into line, and 
after years of controversy their united vote carried the day. 
It was the beginning of revolution; the government had its 
first check, and Venice and Milan at last joined hands* 


1 Gualterio, Rivolyinenti, 1. 445-447; Bonfudini, Mexoteeslo, 227 ; Benlor, 
Journals, 1. 297: Pinelli, Storia, 111. 179. 

* Before 1848 the line was finished from Milan to Trevigtio and from 
‘Mestre to Vicenza, It was not opon throughout till 1857. 
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Tt was now tho summer of 1847, Lombardy and 
Venetia had been stirred to their depths. The fervour 
which Pius had called out, the outery at the occupation 
of Ferrara, the call for Independence had their echoes in 
the down-trodden Austrian provinces. In the country the 
peasants were at last beginning to stir; in the towns the 
nobles and Radicals were drawing together, The priests 
dragged forward their differences with the government, the 
communal councils stood up to the officials, the mountain 
peasantry defied the forest laws. The Austrians were boy- 
cotted in high society, and not even an Archduke could find 
an Italian partner ot a ball, At tho Scientific Congress, _ 
which met this year at Venice (September 1847), nationalist 
sentiment cropped up from each discussion on railways or 
industry or literature. But something bigger and more 
obvious was nooded to tako the public oye. Archbishop 
Gaysruck had died, and the government hoped to win 
popularity by appointing en Italian to the vacant see. 
Their nominee; Romilli, had little to recommend him either 
as patriot or prelate, but it sufficed that he was an Ttalian, 
and Milan gave him a reception worthy of the Ambrosian 
seo (September 5). Its onthusiasm and unanimity mad- 
daned the authorities, and when, three days later, the 
fostivities were repeated, the police drew their awords on 
the peacaful holiday crowd, and for days the troops patrolled 
the streets, hustling and provoking the citizena The 
bloodshed, the insult to church and city finally won the 
masses of Milan to the cause; and even the magistrates, 
scandalized by the brutal offrontery, acquitted the mon who 
had been arrested at the demonstrations, The government 
realized that it waa face to faco with @ serious movement, 
but it entirely miscalculated its strength; and Metternich, 
though he was intending to make considerable reforms, 
thought that the main grievance against the government 
was that it “had bored” the Milanese. 

He found himself fronted by another and more em- 
barrassing phase of opposition. However comatose the 
Congregations might seem, they were still the one exist- 
ing fragment of representative institutions, the one hope of 
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those who, while deprecating separation from the Empire, 
wanted administrative reform and some measure of Homo 
Rule? Nazari, the delegate of Bergamo, presented to the 
Contral Congrogation of Lombardy a petition which, teking 
the general discontent for its text, asked for the appointment 
of a Commission to inquire into its causes and draft a 
memorial to the Emperor. ‘The petitions which came in 
ita wake from the Provincial Congregations were careful to 
disclaim disloyalty; nothing was said of constitutional 
changes ; they asked for only the most obvious and neces- 
sary reforms. Tommasco at Venice claimed freedom of the 
press, in virtue of the unrepealed law of 1815; and though 
Manin, outstripping the Lombards, petitioned the Venetian 
Congregation to claim Home Rule and “a genuine national 
rapresentation,” the whole movement kept within the bounds 
of strict legality. 

_---—> The government was puzzled how to act, and had the 
matter rested with the Congregations and the civil authori- 
ties, compromise might have been possible, But the control 
of events was fast slipping from both. The police and mili- 
tary, stung by the new spirit of defiance, were eager to bring 
the crisis to a head, Radetzky, the commander-in-chief, a 
hale veteran of cighty years, wos » true typo of the brutal 
pretorian spirit of the Austrian army. “Three days of 
blood,” ho is reported to havo said, “will givo us thirty yours 
of poace.” Rainerio, the Viceroy, and Spaur, the Governor 
of Milan, pleaded for gentler methods ; but the former was an 
amiable cypher, and neither was a match for the military 
party, which had won the Vienneso cabinet to its views. 
If only the Milanese could be gondad into violence, Radetzky 
would have a case for demanding reinforcements, and hold 
tho country down under an overpowering force. Tho Milanese 
gave him the excuse he wanted. The bloodshed in Septem- 
ber had only roused them, and all through the autumn they 
had earried on » half-jocular game of bluff with the polica. 


1 Boutadins, op. cit., 242; Indirizxo degli Italiani, & (according to Gort, 
written by Corranti); Gori, Aieolusione, 1x6 Compare the sudden importance 
given to tho French saslements before the Rerolutioa, and to the Provincial 
Estates of Lower Austria In March 1848. 
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Actresses wore ribbons or bouquets of the colours of the tri- 
color; tho strect-boys chaffed tho soldiors; tho Hymn to 
Pius was sung or whistled at every corner. By Christmas 
the leaders thought the time was ripe to pit the city openly 
against the government. They remembered the Boston tea- 
Tiots, and two similar incidents in the history of their own 
city. If they could stop the use of tobacco, they would deal 
serious blow to Austrian finance, and prove to what sacri- 
ficos tho cigar-loving Italian wos propared to go. They 
appealed to the Milanese to cease smoking with the New 


Year, for “tobacco ill-mated the sweet odours of Italian., 


or 


flowers.’ On the first two days of January the streets of 
Milan were almost innocent of smoke, and the few who 
appeared with cigars were hooted or hustled. The military 
saw their chance. Hugo distributions of cigars were made, 
it is said, to the garrison, and officers and soldiers puffed 
their abundant smoke in the faces of passers-by. When the 
grim joke was resented, Radetzky showed his teeth. Cavalry 
charged at the unarmed crowd; workmen returning to their 
homes were bayoneted; soveral citizens wore killed, over 
fifty wounded. Milan replied with one voice to the outrage; 
even tho nobles and civil sorvants could keep silence no 
longer; high officials protested or resigned, and the Arch- 
bishop preyed in the Cathedral that their rulers might learn 
humanity. The Viceroy tried to throw oil on the troubled 
waters; but the Emperor published a threatening edict, and 
Radetzky expanded it into an inflammatory appeal to his 
troops. The day for compromise had passed; there was no 
more play in the movement; army and people stood at bay. 


The Tobsceo Riots sent an angry thrill through Italy; 
but it was felt that the time for war was atill not. come, and 
the indignation failed to distract attention from the consti- 
tutional question. All through this period the nationalist 
and reform movements are inextricably bound together, 
incossantly reacting on ono another, each sympsthizing with 
the other's every advance or rebuff. Till lately, though 
Gioborti had spoken guardedly of representative institutions 

3 Correspondencs—Italy, II. 10. 
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in his Prolegomeni, the reformers had asked only for admini- 
strative change. Nothing marks more the conservative 
character of the movement, or differentiates it more widely 
from the Carbonaro Revolutions, than the silence which had 
hitherto been kept as to parliamentary government. The 
Moderates had made it their first axiom to work with the 
princes; down to the occupation of Ferrara there seemed 
no hopa of winning a constitution from Pius or Leopold or 
Charles Albert, and little had been thought and less said 
about one. The Liberals had concentrated themselves on 
the three points of liberty of the press, a citizen guard, and 
a Council of State. They had now won these in Tuscany 
and the Papal States; and though Piedmont still had no citi- 
zen guard, everybody know that it could only bo for a short 
time. Apparently the country was satisfied with these con- 
cessions. Tho Mazziniens wore moro intent for the moment 
on war with Austria than on popular government, The 
inasses were inclined to demonstrate in honour of reforms 
gained rather than agitate for new ones. Despite the scarcity, 
over fresh rejoicings made honour to the Pope. To wen 
bred under despotism it seamed that for a government will 
and accomplishment were one, and the easy Italian nature 
turned to play. 

But everything was tending to bring the constitutional 
question to the front; and the half-heartedness of the 
government in their reforms might st any moment force it 
into prominence. «Tho executives wore paralyzed, or feobly 
trying to neutralize the new liberties in practice. And while 
the breach betwoon government and Liberals was slowly 
widening, there had been ugly incidents that made the 
mass of law-abiding men doubt the ability of their rulers to 
cope with revolutionary outbreaks, and drove them to look 
for safety in a middle-class parliament, They had been 
scared by an angry and swelling note from men who cared 
little for politics, but felt the cruel pressure of the social 
system. There was little theoretic socialiam; there was a 
good deal of practical economic discontent. The winter had 
been very severe, and hed even killed many of the olives 
The freeing of the English and Irish markets had diverted 
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corn to them, and raised its price. At Genoa there was 
sharp distress and scute feeling of the workmen against 
their masters; at Florence the artizans in the tenement- 
houses truck’ against the prepayment of rent. Bread-riots 
increased in frequency and intensity. At Como and Laveno 
there were scenes that recalled the Promessi Sposi, In the 
rural districts of Tuscany the depression fell heavily on the 
small farmers and thoir labourers, and ogitators of whatever 
camp were not slow to turn it to their uses At Cortona, 


Pistoia, Prato, and across the Apennines into Romagna, \ 


bakers’ shops were plundered, while the police looked on. 
The riots were universally believed to be the work of Aus- 
trian or Sanfedist agents! and the well-to-do feared, or 
professed to fear, a repetition of the Galician massacres.” 
There was more serious business at Leghorn, The city 
had always kept its distinctness from Tuscany; and its 
vigorous, tenacious people, restless with fluctuations of trade, 
had learnt passionate democracy from Guerrazzi and his 
ally, the pork-buteher, Bartelloni, The latter wes the cun- 
ning and audacious “cat” of the popular admiration, the 
enthusiastic hatcher of » scheme for tumbling the Italian 
thrones” Guerrazzi hed scented the coming fray, and 
thrown himself again into the political life, which he had 
left, with all his uncompromising vigour, Tho idol of 
the people, to the middle classes be was the sinister 
herald of revolution and communism, and he reciprocated 
their hatred with more dignity, but equal intensity, All 
through the autumn the excitement had grown at Leghorn, 
as the Lunigiana question raised the spectro of invasion, and 
the government delayed to arm tho citizen guard. Two 
deys after the Tobacco Riots the orowd seized the city. 
Guerrazzi was called in to still the storm he had helped 
to raise, and became dictator of what was to all intents 


2 Gualterta, op. ot. TIL. 302; Coppl, Annoli, IK. 122; Bail, Serits, IE. 403 
Gorl, op. eit, 176. 

* In 1846 the peasants of Galicis massacred their landlords and tho 
well-to-do, The landlords had threatened revolt, and it was generally believed 
that the government had instigated the peasants, 
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an insurrectionary movement. But there was little sym- 
pathy for it in the rest of Tuscany. At Leghorn itself the 
separatists wore in a minority; end Ridolfi, knowing ho 
hed public opinion behind him, refused to compromise, 
and advanced with a foree which frightened down 
opposition, 


The Leghorn revolt emphasized the instability of a 
rule, which courted disturbances and had littlo strength to 
resist them. The cry for parliamentary government rapidly 
gained force, In the Papal States, indeed, even mon, who 
were afterwards democrats, saw all the difficulty of reconeil- 
ing representative institutions and the theocracy. In Tus- 
eany there was no such problem, and already at the time 
of the Florence demonstration there had been a certain 
fealing, though apparently not a strong one, in favour of & 
constitution. The demand came chiefly from thoughtful 
politicians like the younger Corsini and Guerrazzi, who 
realized much sooner than the masses did the impossibility 
that reform should stop at any half-way house of adminis- 
trative change. Tho question had been overshadowed by 
the Lunigiana troubles, and during tho wintor the anxiety 
had been to arm the citizen guard and put the country in 
a state of defonce. None the leas there was a steadily grow- 
ing belief that only @ constitution would loose the bonds 
that tied the executive to incapacity. 

The same development of thought was going on in Pied- 
mont, where lines of cleavage between the conservative and 
advanced reformers had long been apparent. The Agricul- 
tural Society had for the past two years been rent by dis- 
puter between the Liberal nobles, led by Camillo Cavour, and 
the demooratic section, which followed Valerio, the Society's 
secretary. The quarrel shifted its ground to the pross. 
Balbo, pedantic and timid, deprecated any active agitation, 
while there was no O’Connell or Cobden to lead it, D’Azeglio, 
more opportunist, was willing to mest the democrats half- 
way; and he and Farini, the author of the Rimini manifesto, 
set themselves to reconcile the two parties by exchange of 
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flattery. It was becoming increasingly clear that nothing 
short of a constitution would satisfy the country, and even 
Balbo memorialized tho King to consider it, But the real 
impulse came from the man who, of all the moderates, was 
most hated ond suspected by the democrats. 

Camillo Cavour, the son of one of Charles Albert's most 
reactionary ministers, was now thirty-sovon years old. In 
early youth be had been & Radical, but before 1833 he had 
sobered down to a worshipper of the juste milieu, a believer 
in the English land system and the mutual dependance of 
classes, an avowed opportunist in the wake of Peel and 
Casimir-Périer, with a conscience more robust. than soru- 
pulous; none the less » thoroughgoing patriot, angrily sen- 
sitive to Austrian and Papal dictation, fretting under the 
misrule at home, which frowned on commerce and “ snuffed 
‘out every generous instinct as sacrilege or high-treason.” 
He bad travelled much in England and France, and brought 
back a hatred of clericaliam, a vehement belief in free trade, 
in eocial liberty, in heslthy political activity. An aristocrat 
by birth and surroundings, and, despite himsolf, in many of 
his prejudices, the plebsian face and dress of “the little 
man” marked his scorn for the trappings of rank, his con- 
vietion that aristocracy was destined to wither in modern 
society. Almost barren of literary or artistic tastes, he was a 
Keon political and social student ; thorough and methodical, 
with a devouring love of work, he threw himself into business, 
apeculating in wheat and rica, promoting steam-mills, sugar 
factories, chemical works, railway companies, His passion 
for agriculture* had made him one of the founders of the 
Agricultural Society. At home he was “the most amusing 
of men,” with a satisfied smile ever on his big face, somewhat 
careless of the smaller moralities, still more so of his own repu- 
tation, with a boyish expansiveness and confident good-humour 
that carried him with a jest over the roughest roads of life. 
And though his geniality was the crust that hid a deop, 
even passionate nature, and there were moments when 

 Oavons, Letters, I. 13; Le Rivoy Cavour, 124. 
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enthusiasm or indignation swept away his self-control, in 
ordinary times he was a bravo, level-headed, though im- 
pressionable country gentleman, whom Cobden had already 
marked as the ablest man ho kuew, with » strong common- 
sense that had no pettiness or egotism in it, as indifferent to 
tradition as he was to abstract speculation or the distant 
future, but resolute to secure what was possible in the 
present of justice and tolerance and sober liberty. 

Naturally he at once made his mark in the moderate 
nationalist movement ; he had no faith in a reforming Pope, 
but Balbo’s doctrine of Piedmontese leadership found in 
him a ready believer, and his article in the Nouvelle Révue 
had done much to fix the thoughts of the nationalists on 
Charles Albert. He had fought the democrats in the Agri- 
culturel Society, but he was too big-minded for the narrow 
school of Moderates, and he had worked hard to form a 
wider party, which should open its borders to all who, while 
accopting the existing social system, would fight for national 
independence under the House of Savoy. But with his clear 
common-sense he saw thata constitution was necessary toguar- 
antes good government, and open the field to healthy ambitions 
like his own. His opportunity soon came. After the King’s 
visit to Genoa the impatience there led to another and more 
threatening agitation against the Jesuits, and the Municipal 
Council prayed tho government to sanction the formation of 
acitizen guard that would guarantee order. A monster peti- 
tion (men now dared to sign) backed their demands, and the 
editors of the leading Turin papers, Cavour, Valerio, Giacoma 
Durando, Brofferio, met to consider how best to support 
them (about January 16, 1848). Cavour, always suspicious 
of Charles Albert, and fearing that the new concessions 
would be whit:led away in practice, boldly recommended 
the meeting to pronounce for a constitution; and though 
Valerio, thinking that no good thing could come from 
Cavour the aristoerat, urged that a citizen guard should 
be the first demand, the other editors ranged themselves on 
the side of the bigger policy’ The decision of the meeting 
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brought the question to the front, and it only needed some 
cecasion to create an irresistible cry for a constitution. 


But the first strong and effective demand was to come 
from the South. In Rome and Tuscany and Piedmont there 
ras more or loss of beliof in the govoramont ; in Naplos and 
Sicily nobody trusted it. Naples had in theory much of 
what the other statos were striving for; but there was no 
hope that the theory would become a fact till a parliament 
controlled the executive. When the other princes began to 
meet the Liberals half-way, it threw into yet blacker contrast 
Ferdinand’s blind unyielding obscurantism. The King an- 
nouneed in the Gazette that he would “ follow no fashionable 
political puppet,” and told his sons to pray for the Pope, 
“who did not know what he was doing.” Yours had only 
sharpened his instinct for personal government, his cruelty 
and suspiciousness; and Moderates and Democrats, nobles 
and middle classes, Neapolitans and Sicilians mada common 
causo against him. In tho previous July » young lawyer, 
Settembrini, published his Protest of the People of the Two 
Sicilies, and the hideous picture of misrule it drew laid 
bare the boast that Naples enjoyed good institutions. “The 
only remedy,” so it concluded, “is arms.” It was in vain 
that the government published its apologies and made 
remissions of taxation; Settembrini hed voiced the universal 
feeling, and his appeal to rebellion soon found itsecho, The 
revolutionary committee of Calabria, after trying in vain to 
concert a rising with the Liberals of Naples and Palermo, 
decided to sct for itself, and on September 1 Reggio and 
Messina rose, The insurgents intended to march rapidly on 
Naples, but they found little support, and were driven back 
on Aspromonte, where the government easily crushed the 
immature movement, and shot forty-seven of the insurgents 
in cold blood, 

Tho cruel repression only quickened the demand for a 
constitution. But while the Radicals believed that they 
must fight for it, the Moderates still hoped that the King’s 
fears or ambitions might push him to concession. They 
wanted a constitution with a Second Chamber and s limited 
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franchise, which would curb the democracy even more 
effectually than tho despotism had done. Their leader, 
Bozzelli, was a thin pedant of the doctrinaire school, a man 
of oblique ways and vulgar ambitions, ignorant or con- 
temptuous of the new and finer spirit which had come to 
Italian politics. It seemed as if the conspiracy would expend 
itself in empty appeals to the King. For a moment Ferdi- 
nand was moved by an interview with Liberal spokesmen, 
who dangled hopes of tho Italian crown} but though even 
Doloarotto was weary of “living among conspiracies and 
roprossions,” tho King mado no sign Whilo the Nos- 
politans waited with the same nervelessness and want of 
resolve as in 1820, the Sicilians determined to act. Crispi, 
a young Sicilian lawyer, drew together the throads of con-~ 
spiracy with the mainland ;+and the Liberal committee at 
Naples was obliged, whether it liked it or not, to consent to 
® joint revolution early in the new year, Palermo was to 
rise first and demand the constitution of r812 and Home 
Rule; Naples would follow and extort the statute of 1820 
with modifications in a conservative direction, The revolu- 
tion, so runs one version, was arranged to break out at 
Palermo on January 12 “with the punctuality of » bill of 
exchange ;” but it is more probable that no definite date had 
been fixed, and that the famous proclamation, which publicly 
announced it threo days beforehand, was the work of a 
solitary onthusiast? It was almost by acoident that the 
crowd, waiting hushed and expectant for the curtain to rise 
on the revolution, armed itself and attacked the soldiers on 
the morning of the 12th. But nothing could resist the 
desperate onset of the Palermitans and their peasant allies, 
and nine days of hard street fighting brought the garrison 
toa critical position, The government tried to compromise 
on the basis of the old administrative independence, with 
free press and amnesty thrown in (January 21). But the 
revolutionary leaders of all classes would have nothing short 
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of the constitution of 1812; nobody trusted a Bourbon’s 
promises without guarantees, and however unsuited the old 
charter might be to present needs, it wore the halo of 
prestige, and made a war-cry round which all would rally. 
But the court would have no constitution; Ferdinand replied 
to Louis Philippe’s warnings that he “would be a King, 
always a King,” and it was obvious that only force could 
decide the issue. The government probably did not know 
how weak its position at Palermo was, but De Sauzet, the 
commander, was short of food or frightened, and when his 
attempt to negotiate an armistice failed, he suddenly retreated 
(January 27), and retiring along the coast embarked for 
Naples. The other cities had risen, and by the end of 
January the Neapolitans had no footing left in all the island 
except the citadel of Messina and three other forts. 

The Sicilian rising was the overture to the revolutions, 
that ran through Europe in the spring of 1848. Tho 
temerity of the handful of men who attacked a powerful 
garrison, their dramatic triumph, the sudden fall of the 
Bourbon rule made a deep sonsation in Italy and Europe. 
And while even the Moderates were obliged to hail For 
dinand’s defeat, it was recognized on all hands that tho 
Dlocdshed had quickened tho pace, that there must be 
radical changes if the princes were to keep their thrones, 
that the struggle in tho streots of Palermo was a pralude to 
barricades at Milan and Venice, Naples was the first to feel 
the effects. The Neapolitans had failed to kecp their 
promise to Palermo, for Carlo Poerio, the leader of the more 
active conspirators, was in prison, and in his absence tho 
Liberals seemed more paralyzed than ever. The sober, 
poverty-stricken peasants of Cilento rose, true to their 
revolutionary traditions; but it was not till the rising 
spread through the province of Salerno, and a report that 
the insurgents were advancing spread panic through the city, 
that its foeble Liberals showed signs of moving (January 25). 
The court was frightened by the exaggerated news; and 
though Delearotto failed in plot to extort a constitution? 
and was ban‘shed, there were others who like him hastened 
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to make their peaco with the revolution. Poerio was 
released, and his followers, at last bestirring themselves, 
organized a demonstration to alarm the King (January 
27). Ferdinand found that his troops were wavering, and 
before nightfall took his generals’ advice and granted a 
eonstitution. It is said he showed a malign delight at 
outbidding the reforming princes; “they have driven me 
to this, I will push thom down” It is more probable that 
pure fear dictated his surrender. The old ministers and the 
Jesuit confessor left the palace; Bozzelli was entrusted with 
a draft of a constitution; and though it bore all the marks 
of his timid and pedant mind, the poople recked little of 
the defects and dangers, with which his proposals bristled. 
Whon the King rode through tho city, and swore fidelity to 
the statute, he seemed once mora the darling of his people. 
The news of the Neapolitan constitution unlocked all 
the unsatisfied aspirations of advanced Liberals throughout 
the peninsula, Everywhere it was hailed with the joy of 
men who had been holding themselves back and now felt 
free to march. A constitution suddenly became the uni- 
versal prayer. Piedmont was the first to feel the wave. 
The Radicals took up the ery, and D'Azeglio, on oppor- 
tunist grounds, urged the Moderates to accept it. So strong 
did the pressure suddenly become, that on the morrow of 
the news from Naples (February 2) the ministers reeom- 
mended the King to give way. Charles Albert's preposses- 
sions were all against a constitution; ho thought himself 
bound by his old oath} of which Metternich had not failed 
to romind him; he distrusted parliamentary government, 
hated its publicity, ita roughness, its party struggles, its 
possible corruption. Quite recently he had protested that 
he would never have it? But he saw that it was dangerous 
to resist, that at all events it would win English sympathy 
and spell defiance to Austria. He allowed his ministers to 
privately draft a constitution, and thought of solving his 
2 Seo above, p. 13 
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personal dilemma by abdicating, as his predecessor had done 
in 1821, But while ho delayed, the impatience grew. At 
the King’s own prompting, resolutions asking for a statute 
were voted in the Municipal Councils of Turin and Genoa 
(February 7). Even many of the reactionaries, frightened. 
by the storm and hoping to get the majority in an Upper 
House, swelled the cry. The Couneil advised the King 
that there was no alternative but a violent civil struggle, 
which might end in revolution, His conscience was set 
at ease by a patriot bishop, and he contented himself by 
stipulating that tho first article of the charter should con- 
firm Catholicism as the religion of the state. On February 8 
he promised that a constitution should be granted. 

‘The torch was passed on to Tuscany, where the govern- 
ment had lost all power to stand against popular pressure, 
‘The shirri hod been hunted into hiding (October 25, 1847), 
and the ministers had no force behind them except the 
citizen guard, themselves the foremost to demand reform. 
The cabinet itself was fussy and irresolute, and the victory 
of the constitutionalista in Piedmont broke down its guard. 
On February 11 the Grand Duke proclaimed a constitution. 
Capponi and Ridolfi still hoped to stop short at a consulta- 
tive assembly ; the Radicals at the other extreme called for 
a single chamber. Tho majority of the cabinet decided 
for a middle course, and pronounced for the proposals of 
Ricasoli and tho Florence municipality, who advocated a 
modification of the French statute of 1830. 

After the Liberal triumph in Piedmont and Tuscany it 
was no longer possible to refuse a constitution at Rome. 
Tho Pope had long since ceasod to guide events. By fits 
he looked not unkindly on the Liberal movement. Bruited 
conspiracies of “Gregorians” still alarmed him; he could 
not forget the insult of Ferrara, and was irritated anew, 
when in January the Austrian government, sager to stamp 
out Liberalism at Naples, asked leave to send troops through 
Papal territory. With all the milder side of the new move- 
ment Pius was in full sympathy. He assisted education, 
patronized schemes for the reclamation of the Agro Romano, 
gave concessions, that proved almost still-born, to railway 
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companies. He disclaimed sympathy with obscurantism, 
hopeful that his reforming fame would bring Protestants to 
the fold; but he was painfully sonsitive to the charge that 
he was siding with revolution, and was beginning to realize 
what combustible materials ho was handling: He resented 
keenly the agitation against the Jesuits, the jubilations at 
the defoat of the Sonderbund, the nowspapor attacks on the 
Belgian Catholics. He was growing very uneasy lest he 
should be forced to do things contrary to his conscience ; he 
‘was apt to get violently excited about the fancied growth of 
scepticism, and suffered terribly from alternations of hope 
and disappointment. Mazzini had written him an open 
letter (September 1847), urging him in too transparent flattery 
“to ba a believer and unite Italy." The letter was far from 
expressing Mazzini’s permanent feelings, and its only effect 
on Pius was to thoroughly alarm him? He regarded the 
Temporal Power in all its plenitude as a sacred trust, which it 
was sin to surrender; and at the opening of the new Council 
of State, he had hinted that they would at their cost inter- 
fere with his prorogative. He began to sce how irreconcilable 
were the claims of Italian prince and Catholic pontiff, and as 
“ the father of foreign princes” he would not hear of war. 
So aftor his wont he refused to face the situation. His 
fussy expectations of gratitude blinded him to the real 
temper of the people. So far as appearances went indeed, 
he was at times their idol. The Liberal leaders set to his 
credit each unwilling concession ; his reactionary pronounce- 
ments were not reported in the papers, and the inconsis- 
tencies and procrastinations of the government were charged 
to the Cardinals, But he had lost his spell. The Pius cult 
had grown artificial, and his popularity hung on his readi- 
ness to satisfy the people’s ever widening demands. In the 
autumn the Council of State had been opened, and Rome 
wes given a municipal charter? Municipality and Council 
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wero hailed with the usual rejoicings, but they wore regarded 
as steps to fresh victories. Rossi had urged the Pope to 
secure the support of the Moderates and isolate the Radicals 
by conceding a lay ministry and some form of representa- 
tive institutions. So far from this, however, the Moderates, 
who formed the majority of the Council, found themselves 
thwarted by the government at every tum. Their thought- 
ful and laborious endeavours in educational and civil service 
and army reform wore sterilized, and after a bittor struggle 
with the Pope, they gave up the attempt in disgust, and left 
the field to the Radicals, In parts of Romagna things were 
little removed from anarchy. The old bitter feuds, the fear 
of invasion, perhaps the work of Sanfedist agents, led to in- 
evitable excesses; and at Imola and Forli, and to a slight 
extent elsewhere, political assassination was rife under ples 
of exterminating the Centurions. Rome was free from poli- 
tical crime, but seething with agitation, The Democrats 
had organised themselves into a "People's Club”; there 
was a revolutionary committee, and Mazzini, despite his dis- 
ingenuous letter, was urging his friends to discredit the Pope.’ 
But the Democrats were not alone in their dissatisfaction, 
and when the Council found itself paralyzed, all sections of 
Liberals were agreed that both reform at home and prepara- 
tion for war hinged on tho appointment of » lay ministry. 
The Conservative nationalists were ready to join the Radicals 
in forcing the Pope’s hands, and for the sake of the national 
defones they determined once for all to be rid of tha in- 
competence of an executive of ecclesiastics. The pressure 
became too strong for the Pope, and after an attempted 
compromise, he appointed a new cabinet with a majority of 
Jaymen under Cardinal Antonelli (March 11). But it was 
already too late w content the country with lay ministers; 
from Romagna, from Umbria, from Rome, from Democrats 
and Moderates, petitions were coming in for representative 
institutions, Pius and the government parried the demand, 
till the news of the French Revolution made the excitement 
too intense to allow of more delay. Pius, perhaps for the 
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moment, had visions of democracy reconciled to Catholicism, 
and new converts won for the Church’ The Cardinals re- 
jected a constitution drafted by Rossi, but they adopted 
another of their own, and took the tricolor for the national 
flag (March 15), 


Apart from that of Piedmont, the “Statutes” of 1848 
were too short-lived to test effectually their value and 
capacity of development. They were all more or less 
modelled on tho French constitution of 1830, which, with 
evil omen for their success, was at this very moment 
tumbling into ruin. It was impossible in a country, whero 
there had been no freo political life, that they should grow 
out of the practical experience of generations. They were 
necessarily mera bundles of constitutional maxima, based 
more or less on untested theories. And drafted as they 
wera by men whose knowledge of constitutional working 
came from books, put out in the hurry of the moment 
to satisfy an imperious popular ery, it was perhaps un- 
avoidable that they should retain many of the defects of 
their Fronch original, and of the American precedents from 
which it in turn was drawn; that they bore the impress 
of official and middlo class timidity, that they attempted 
a divorce of executive and legislature, a balance of power, 
which threatened to clog the wheols of administration and 
aake strong government difficult, They* contained tho 
elementary guarantees of liberty:—security of person and 
property, equality before the law, ministerial responsibility, 
a free press, a citizen guard, the right of petition, parlia- 
mentary control of taxation. To these Tuscany added 
freedom of commerce and industry, and Piedmont a modi- 
fied right of public meeting. But the power of the Church 
was shown in the provisions, which in every Statute sub- 
jected religious publications to a preventive censorship, which 

1 Minghetti, Ricords, T. 329; Leopardi, op. cit, 843 Gori, op. ot, 471, 
quoting trom Gavazzi, 11 papa ¢ la eoatleuzione, 45. 

* Toxta with trarslations in Corrospondence—Italy, IL, 85, 125, 1915 and 
Correspondence—Naples, 131, ‘Tbe electoral laws of Naples and Piedmont in 


Correspondence—Italy, It. 165, 237 ; those for Tuscany and the Papal States 
in La Farina, Storia, V. 2445 VI. 136, 268. 
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declared Catholicism to be the religion of the State, which, 
at Romo implicitly and ot Naples explicitly, excluded tolera- 
tion of other creeds. Each parliament had an Upper Cham- 
bor, nominated by tho sovereign, it being recognized on all 
hands that s hereditary house was out of the question.’ 
There was no payment of members, except in special cases 
in Tuscany; and in Naples and Rome there was a rather 
high property qualification for deputies Tho franchise 
everywhere excluded the bulk of wage-carners; “we want,” 
said Cavour, “to bring the suffrage down to the shopkeeper, 
who has a little competency of his own and a good po!-au-few 
every day.” But it included the great mass of occupiers of 
land; and this, in the wide diffusion of farms provalent in 
Italy, meant the majority of raral householders. Illiterates 
were excluded in Piedmont but not elsewhere. In every 
caso there were fancy franchises for officials or mon of educa- 
tional statua, Voting in more than one constituency was 
illegal everywhere, 

Constitutions drawn on these lines were intended, as 
Cavour speaking for tho Moderates avowod, to checkmate 
the Democrats, A large number of tho working men in 
the towns, who had helped to fight the constitutional battle, 
found themselves, like their French and English brothers inY 
1830-31, left outside. Still in Piedmont and Tuscany and 
Naples the constitutions, assuming loyalty both in crown and 
people, might have quictly developed on to broader lines. 
The Papal Statute, on the other hand, had from the first 
fatal seeds of decay. ‘Some of the Liberal churchmen, con- 
scious of its inherent difficulties, had wished to have very 
wide local liberties as the substitute for a parliament? But 
their policy was impossible in the cry for parlismontary 
institutions, and an alternative was chosen, which, as Rossi 
was reported to have said, “ legitimized war between sovereign 
and subject” It was, as events proved, impossiblo to graft 
representative government on a theocracy; it was not 
practicable to put a Foreign Office, whose business related 


1 E.g. Cavoar, Lettere, V. 169; Rosminl, Qoeiitusione, 28 Cavour was at 


the time opposed to any Second Chamber. 
2 SfB, op. eit, T. 161-162. 
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chiefly to the spiritual relations of the Holy Seo with forcign 
powers, into the hands of a layman, or to make it responsible 
toa lay and possibly hostile Chamber, The Papal Statute 
tried to provide for the dilemma by laying vague disabilities 
‘on parliament; and above the two Chambers sat the College 
of Cardinals as a kind of third House, But a deadlock was 
sooner or later inevitable, and it took only a few weeks to 
prove that, whilo tho Popo's Temporal Powor lasted, a 
constitution could never march at Rome. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE NATIONAL RISING 
FEBRUARY—MARCH 1848 


‘The Fronch Revolntion of 1848. ‘The Jeauita. Military rule in Lombardy. 
Proparations for war in Piedmont, Tue Frvz Dave ov Mizar, The , 
Namoxas Rismo at Venice ; in the Lombard cities ; in the Duchis 
Tuscany, Papal States, Naples ; character of the rising. Piedmont and 
the rising; Caannes ALDRRT DEGLAREA WAR, 





THE constitutional question was settled for a time, and the 
country could give all its thoughts to war. The French 
Revolution (February 24) had changed the face of Europaan 
politics, and the prestige of success had passed to the side of 
progress. To Austria the Revolution was a direct blow, for th 
Republic was certain to give its sympathies to a war for free- 
dom in Italy,and might not improbablylend its arms. Palmer- 
ston hinted that Austria might find herself at war both with 
France and England, if she invaded the free Italian states." 
Tho Milan massacres bad sent a thrill of rage through Italy, 
snd thoro was an onmest locking for tho coming fight, 
Outside Sicily, absorbed in its own problems, every woek 
added to the impatience for war, But it was recognized 
that the signal must come from Lombardy or Piedmont. 
All that the eager patriots could do meanwhile was to secure 
their rear, and for this they turned on tha Austrians’ best, 
friends, the Jesuits. It was an irony that the Society had 
been brought to range itself with the Power that had been 
so untender to Ultramontanism. But the struggle now was 
betweon despotism and democracy, and the Jesuits natur- 
ally found themselves in the Austrian camp. Gioberti, in 
his Prolegoment and Modern Jesuit, had signalled out the 


2 Aabiog, Palowrston, 1. 64. 
23 
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Austro—Josuit league as the great obstacle to reform, and had 
Jashed the Society with his ponderous dialectics as “the 
great onemy of Italy.” And however unfair it mey have 
been to set the whole clerical opposition to their charge, 
they had frankly acknowledged their alliance with Austria,” 
and ware the strength of the reaction at Rome, if not elso- 
where, Slowly and steadily they had been winning back 
the ground they had lost in the eighteenth century; and in 
proportion as they won it, the jealousy and suspicion of the 
people had turned to hate. Tuseany had successfully re- 
sisted their introduction; Gregory, not long before his death, 
hhad consented to their suppression in France; the defeat of 
the Sonderbund at the end of 1847 had been hailed with 
publio rejoicings even at Rome. Now the popular rago 
could no longer be restrained, and the governments threw 
the Sociaty as a prey to the public huo and ory. The hos- 
tility had been perhaps strongest in Genoa, and before the 
end ofthe past year, the agitation had grown so dangerous 
that the Fathers loft the city for a time. \The news of the 
constitution gave the signel for the final attack. The Ser- 
dinians drove them from their island; they fled again from 
Genoa; Turin, and Alessandria, and Spezia expelled them a 
fow days later. In the capital feeling was so intense, and 
the threats aginst the Josuitesses of the Sacred Heart so 
loud, that the government at last gave way over the citizen 
guard, and sanctioned its formation to save the trembling 
Sisters from outrage. Early noxt month the Fathers fled 
from Naples, to return in a few days in disguise. Three 
weeks later (March 21), when the news of tho Viennese 
revolution reached Rome, the first impulse of the crowd 
was to demand their oxpulsion. It was in vain that they 
hoisted tho tricolor, that Pius threw his shield over them; 
the government had to bow to the storm, and consent to 
close their College, Even in Sigily, where the Society had 
shown enlightenment and patriotism, a mild law of semi- 
suppression was carried a few montha later. 


Lombardy meanwhile was preparing for the greater 
1 Gioberti, Geruita moderno, IV. 515. 
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struggle. There was no pauso_in the demonstrations ; the, 
January massacrgs had only stirred the people's blood, 
though Lombard mildness showed itself still in s hundred 
good-humoured fancies to outwit the police. As the word 
was passed round, crowds appeared and vanished at fixed 
points; thousands packed the Cathedral to give silent 
thanks for the Neapolitan Constitution; at Venice the 
Carnival was sbandoned, and the money saved for the 
wounded of the Tobacco Riots. Elsewhere the people were 
Jess in hand, and at Padua and Pavia the friction between 
University and garrison led to fatal fighting in the streets. 
In the government the party of no concession kept the 
upper hend. Rainerio tried by double play to keep the 
favour of both army and people, but the “old women” of the 
civilian party had thrown upthe game, At Venico Tommasco 
and Manin were arrested and charged with high treason, 
acquitted after a brilliant defence, but kept in prison, At 
Milan the police paraded all the fussiness of a government 
that felt itself ridiculous or impotent. But though they 
proclaimed the gindizio_satario! (February 11), no mere 
police measures would satisfy Radctzky. Ho saw insurrec- 
tion and war with Piedmont looming in the near future, 
and though ho had over 70,000 troops, more than half of 
thom woro Itelians of doubtful loyalty. He sent pressing 
messages for reinforcements to Vienna; troops were already 
beginning to collect at Goritz, and Raincrio and Spaur loft 
Milan. \Tho army had more than ever got the goverament 
into its hands.’ On their side the Milanose leaders suspended. 
the demonstrations, knowing that they had done their work. 
Business was almost at a standstill ; foreigners began to leave 
the city. The French Revolution, though it scared a faint- 
hearted section, only made the mass of the people more 
impatient; “cross the Ticino,” they sent word to Charles 
Albert, “or we proclaim the Republic.” It was clear that 
the revolution might be precipitated at any momont, and 
the leaders decided to wait no longer for the King, Before 
March 16 it had been decided to rise in a few days? 
Piedmont for its part was watehing with ever-increasing 





1 Sor above, p. 58 4 Archivio Triennale, L510, 
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intensity of interest. The Tobsaceo Riots, the massacre of 
students at Pavia on its very frontier, the iniquities of the 
giudizio statario piled fuel for their indignation. D'Azeglio 
published a pamphlet on “The Sorrows of Lombardy,” in 
which the Moderate rivalled the angriest of Radicals in his 
denunciation of Austria, A new ministry bad come into 
power under Balbo and Pareto, tha leader of the Genoesa 
Liberals, but though the Austrians thought that their taking 
office meant “almost @ declaration of war,” the government 
showed the irresolution of s time of transition, when old 
timidity and the newer nationalism wore still contending 
for mastery. Balbo meant to fight, if it proved absolutely 
necessary; but more than he feared Austria, he dreaded 
French designs on Savoy and an inrush of revolutionary 
propagandists across the Alps; and instead of concentrating 
troops on the Lombard frontier, he had left. them scattered. 
through the kingdom.’ Attacks on Austria in the press 
were rigorously put down, but at the same time the papers 
were permitted to talk of the coming war, and thres classes 
of army contingents were called out. It was probably to 
keep their hands free for an offensive movement, that the 
ministry blew cold on frosh proposala from Tuscany and 
Rome for a defensive political alliance, Charles Albert, 
despite the alarm he felt at the French Revolution and tho 
attacks on tho Jesuits, was interviewing agonts from Milan, 
and assuring them, that if tho city “roso in earnest, ho and 
his people would rush arms in hand to its help.” 


* On March 17 startling news reached Milan. The 
Hungarian agitation had come to a head, and found its echo 
in the German provinces of the Empire. Vienna had risen 
in insurrection—Vienns, which to Italians hag been the 
very seat and strength of Austrian tyranny. Metternich 
had been compelled to resign, and the Emperor had pro- 
mised to all his subjects liberty of the press, a national 


2 Ricottl, Balbo, 263; Costa de Beanrognrd, Deraténer annder, 114-115. 

3 Archivio Triennala, I. 483 $08 $10 ; Torelli, Ricordi, 108; Casati, Milons, 
1535 Cavour, Zetéere, I. oxxxix.; Bonfadini, Mezoxcola, 2655 Costa de Beaure- 
Bard, loo, cits contra, Arehivie Triennaie, L 480. 
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guard, an early convocation of the Estates of the Empire. 
On the following morning the Milanese found the Emperor's 
edict (omitting, however, mention of the national guard) 
posted on all the walls) But the news had leaked out on 
the previous evening, and the leaders had boon busy through 
the night, giving orders for a demonstration and preparing 
proclamations, The people needed little urging; they 

ized that their chance had come, and over the copies 
of the edict pasted the words “Too late.” A great crowd, 
with Casati, the reluctant and timorous Podesta, at their 
head, marched to the office of the Vice-governor, O’Donnell, 
‘Tho sentinels wore killed, the house invaded, and, in a wild 
scene of disorder O'Donnell, threatened of his life and 
unnerved, signed the deoross which Casati presented to him, 
disbanding the police a and authorizing the municipality to 
enrol a citizen guard,! So far the movement had worn an 
ostensibly legal colour, and O'Donnell’s decrees were only 
the corollary of the Imperial Edict, But the soul of the 
movement was in the Radicals; and while Casati wished to 
come to terms with Radetzky, or at least wait till Charles 
Albort movod, the popular leaders refused any compromise 
short of instant and absolute independence. It seemed a 
dosperate rosolvo to pit an unarmed populace against a 
disciplined army of 13,000 men. But there was no hesita- 
tion, All over the city tho soldigzs, as they marchod 
through the streets, were attacked with tiles or stones, with 
crockery and boiling water or oil; » battalion was driven 
back by showers of empty wine bottles; the few guns that 
had been collected were brought out, the armourers’ shops 
were ransacked ; here and there baryjeades were thrown up. 
It took the troops six hours of desperate struggle to cut 
their way to the Municipal Palace of the Broletto and 
capture its scantily-armed defenders. All through the 
night the young Radicals, who had directed the crowd in 
the day, were throwing up hundreds of barricades, and 
next morning (March 19) in the bright spring sunshine the 
fighting was renewed with double vigour. The intoxication 


\ Archivio Triennate, 1. 483, 485; II. 16, 183; Mario, Bertans, 1.74, 773 
Casatl, Rivclacioni, HL 1005 contra Zi, IL, 1245 Visasroatl, Histoire, 117, 
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of tho strugglo had fastened on tho city, There was a 
stratum of brag and cowardice, but the mass fought with 
reckless.and triumphant brevery. All that oame to hand 
was given to make the barricades; furniture, carriages, 
pulpits, school benches, pianofortes, scenery from the theatres 
were heaped pell-mell. Behind them tho few hundred who 
had guns kept at bay the best troops of Austria; at one 
barricade two youths held back a company for all a day; 
women and young boys fought and were killed. Above the 
roar and rattle of cannon and musketry the bells clanged 
out from every steeple, heartening the citizens, maddening 
the Austrians! And all through the fight the Lombard 
good-tomper and mildness showed bright. The rich opened 
their palaces to the poor whose homes had beon wrecked. 
There was no crime in tho confusion beyond a fow trifling 
thefts, and the poor brought in the gold found in the 
government's coffers, The unspeakable brutalities of tho 
Austrians met no retaliation ; their prisoners were carcfully 
tended; the hated police wore put in safety; and when 
once tho crowd surged dangorously round an unpopular 
official, a few tactful words from Cattaneo saved him. 
Meanwhile the Austrians were losing heart. Reinforce- 
ments had raised Radetzky’s force to nearly 20,000 men. 
They occupied the Castle, the whole circuit of the walls, 
and some filty outposts in the city; from the roof of the 
Cathedral his Tyrolese sharpshooters picked off all who 
showed themselves. But the weather had changed, and 
the half-starved soldiers shivered in the drenching rain. 
They could make no_head against the barricades or the 
showers of missiles that rained from the house-tops, The 
din of the bells crushed their spirits; an oclipse frightened 
the superstitious Croats. Demoralization set in; some of 
the Italian troops wavered ; others, especially the Moravians 
and Bohemians, savage with despair, took revenge in atroci- 
ties that recalled a “medieval sack, and Radetzky waa not 
ashamed to toll his men to massacre their prisoners? On 


+L, Torelil, § giomnate, 1315 Mesediuty Tixtoria, 309 (€8. of 1589). 
* Casati, op. rit., I 1005 Baracchi, Lutti, 92 Archivio Zricunale, IL 444, 
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the zoth he was obliged to evacuate the Cathedral, and 
post after post was stormed by the victorious citizens, till 
the whole centre of the city was free. He realized 
that his position was growing desperate. If the Pied- 
montess were to advance rapidly, his retreat would be 
eut off; even if they did not move, his troops would be 
starved, After an empty threat to bombard the city (he 
was not in a position to do it much damage), he proposed 
an armistice. 

His letter came before a mixed body sitting at the Casa 
Taverna, which included among others the two uncaptured 
members of tho Municipal Council, and the popular loaders, 
who, as a “Council of War,” had organised the fighting. 
Several would have accepted his proposals, but the majority, 
led by Cattaneo, urged that whatever decision they camo to, 
the people's blood was up, and no authority could make 
them desist, ‘They decided to reject Radetzky’s terms, 
and dared him to do his worst? But uglier questions 
remained behind to disturb the unity of the movement. 
Should the Milanese appeal to Charles Albert for help? 
Though the issue of the fight was hour by hour less doubt- 
ful, the shrowdor heads saw that it was only tho boginning 
of a long struggle in the field. Others with less patriotic 
motives looked to tho Piedmontese monarchy to shelter 
them from thea democratic legislation of a republic. But 
the majority of the men, who had made the movement, were 
republicans, who looked beyond Independence to a rule of 
equality and large social reform; and they were loath to 
prejudice their causo by placing themselves under obliga- 
tion to a prince of Charles Albert's antecedents. Cattaneo 
narrowed the conflict down to a struggle between the 
Milanese democracy and the Austrian army, and hated 
the Pisdmontese with all the intensity of his factious and 
intractable spirit. But already in the first moments of the 
struggle a messago had becn sent to the King, and ho had 

1 The evidence as to what took place at the Casa Taverna is very conflict. 
ing ; Iam inclined here, aa elsewhere, to distract Cattaves. Sco his Jnrur- 
retione, 52,62; Torelli, op. elt, £1$; Casati, Milano, 40g; Casati, Rivelacioni, 
TL 158-160; Boatadiui, op. eit, 322; Hubner, Une année, 99; Arehinio 
Tricnuale, IL, 3425 Tivarozi, Dominio austriaco, 1.434. 
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replied promising his agsistanco, on condition that a formal 
request came from men of position at Milan, and that some 
pretext of violated territory could bo found. It was im- 
‘possible now to refuse the offer, for outside the Casa Taverna 
political questions were hushed in the single passion to 
crush the Austrians. 

It was now the eve of victory. Volunteers, who had 
hurried up from Monza and Como and Bergamo, were 
attacking tho gates outside, and by the morning of the 
2and the Austrians had nothing left but the Castle and 
the walls. The Milanese turned their attacks on the gates, 
and towards evening, led by the heroic young Manara, they 
captured the Forta, Tosa, and allowed the yoluntesrs to pour 
in, During the night the cannon from the Castlo furiously 
bombarded the city; but it was the lest effort of despairing 
revenge. For two days past Radotzky had decided to 
evacuate; famine and demoralization had mado his position 
untenable, and even had the Piedmontese not stirred, they 
would have driven him to retreat.’ The despised and in- 
sulted populace of Milan had accomplished a seemingly 
impossible thing. 'An undisciplined crowd, at first almost 
destitute of arms and always short of powder, had routed 
a veteran army’, and though many things had helped them, 
the “Five Days of Milan” were won by hard fighting hand- 
to-hand. No such glory had come to Italian arms since 
the Moscow campaign, 


Meanwhile the whole country was ringing with victory. 
Venice had freed herself almost without blood, and pro- 
claimed the Republic of St. Mark. On March 17 the news 
from Vienna reached the city, The crowd forced the prison, 
whore Manin and Tommaseo were lying, and set them free. 
Manin’s policy changed quick with changing circumstances; 
tho time for legal methods had gone by, and Italy must 
fight. The one thing necessary at the moment was to get 
the Austrians out. of the city without a bombardment, and 


2 wanily recognizable as the Luciano Rowara of Meredith’ 
* Austrian evidence in Archivio Triennale, II. 45%, 456, 4 
enco—Italy, IT. 333-334 5 contra, Schahals, Campagnes, 85-87. 
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preservo order till a government could be formed. The 
task seemed well-nigh hopeless. The Austrians had 7000 
troops at call, and ships off the Molo, that could reduce half 
‘Venice to ruins. But the appearances of their strength 
wore deceptive; half the troops and most of the sailors 
were Italians or Dalmatians, and the civil authorities were 
bewildered by Metternich’s fall and the unknown at Vienna. 
Manin had no need to rouse the people, for their blood was 
up, when on the 17th and again next morning the troops 
on the Piazza fired into the crowd. The tocsin rang from 
St. Mark’s; the tricolor was run up one of the flagstaffs, and, 
its cords cut, hung mocking the Austrians. Manin knew 
that he could count on the Venetian populace, that the 
cynics, who distrusted them, were bad measurers of human 
forces. “You do not understand them,” he answered ; “my 
one merit is that Ido” The ery for reprisals was adroitly 
turned to « demand_for a citizen guard (March 18), and 
when the Governor's tardy authorization arrived in the 
afternoon, 4000 had been already enrolled. But the leaders 
still paused before they broke with the government. The 
Municipal Council professed the strictest loyalty ; there was 
a party for accepting the new Austrian constitution, But 
Manin and his friends, encouraged by tho nows from Milan, 
were preparing to proclaim the Republic of St. Mark. All 
the tendencies of tho ago, ho thought, made for a republic; 
when Italian Unity came, Venice would bow to the will of 
the nation, but in the meantime sho was free to take her 
own line, and Manin knew that the title, that recalled her 
days of greatness, would rally the populace, The immediate 
need, however, was to seize the Arsenal, and he was already 
making his plans to capture it, when the revolution was 
precipitated (March 22) by the murder of its hated Governor, 
Marinovich? Prompt action was neoded to save Venica 
from Austrian revenge, perhaps from anarchy; and Manin, 
elated by excitement and illness above common prudence, 
told tho astonished Council that he intended to drive tho 


1 Planst da ls Faye, Documents, 1. 127, 132-133 149; La Forge, Manin, I. 
25%, 277-283; Errera ¢ Winx, Manin, oxxix. 342; Tommaneo, Stondo enlio, 
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Austrians out, With a few score of citizen guards he hurried 
to the Arsenal; he knew that he had the sympathy of the 
workmen there, and of the bulk of the marines on guard. 
Their attitude and Manin’s self-confidence frightened the 
officer in command into surrendering the keys, and the 
greatest naval store in Italy was in his hands. With timid 
men alfround him the one strong man easily bad his will, 
He forced the hesitating councillors to follow his policy; he 
made the mesk Austrians promise to evacuate the city. 
And when they slunk sway, be proclaimed the Republic, 
and became in all but name Dictator. 

All through Venetia and Lombardy, as the news from 
Vienna passed from city to city, it was the signal of revolt, 
Hero and there some of the official and middle classos wore 
disposed to merge their lot in the freer destinies that seemed 
dawning for the Empire, But, with the one exception of 
Lodi, the masses hesitated nowhere. At Udine, Palmanuova, 
Treviso, Vicenza, the Italian troops went over, and except 
‘Verona and Legnago, all Venetia was free from the Isonzo to 
the Adige. In Lombardy, Como and Monza and Bergamo 
by hard street fighting forced the garrisons to capitulate or 
retire; at Cremona and Brescia the native regiments frater- 
nized, and helped to drive out the aliens; Pavia was evacu- 
ated; the garrison of Pizzighittone went over with its guns. 
‘The scattored outposts in tho valleys wero helpless, and the 
mountaineers seizod every pass from Carniola and Cadore 
to the Valtelline, Even the Southern Tyrol was on the 
point of revolt, and Trent was only saved to the Austrians 
by stern repression Tho fortresses of the Quadrilateral 
themselves were all but lost. At ‘Mantua, at Verona, most 
Austrian of Italian cities, the troops wavered, and only the 
timidity or treachery of the municipal authorities and the 
Mantuan bishop saved their garrisons from a doubtful or 
hopeless struggle? Across the Po Comnechia surrendered 
to volunteers from Ravenna; the Papal government refusod 


2 Schinhals, op. eit, 1275 Cattaneo, op, oit., 1543 contra, Massaranl, Cor- 
Fenti, 540. : 
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to allow an attack on/Ferrara; but outside its citadel and 
tho four fortresses of the Quadrilateral no single palm of 
Italian land remained in Austrian hands, 

The echoes of tho Five Days went reverberating through 
Italy. !Parma, as soon as the Austrian garrison withdrew, 
forced its Duke to grant a constitution, and join the Ttalian 
League with effusion of patriotic sentiment; but concession 
came too late, and a few weeks later, under pressure from 
the provisional government, he left the country, (Piacenza 
drove the Jesuits into hiding, and installed a government of 
its own.) ‘At Modena the Duke, frightened by the advance 
of volunteers from Bologna, fled with the Austrian garrison/ 
whilo Fivizzano /soized the opportunity to secede, At 
Florence the crowd burnt the arms of the Austrian embassy, 
and 800 volunteers started for the field. The government, 
unable or unwilling to resist, declared war, the Grand Duke 
magniloquontly proclaiming that “the hour of Italy’s resur- 
rection had struck,” and excusing himself to the Austrians 
that he had done it to save his throne.’ !The volunteers 
from Bologna, careless whether the government permitted 
or no, crossed the Po into Venetia, where Zucchi had escaped 
from imprisonment, and was collecting a force of volunteers 
and Austrian deserters, ’ Three days after the news reached 
Rome, 2000 volunteers were starting, and the whole army 
was ready to march, From the cities of Romagna, from tho 
priest-riddon villages of Umbria, from the secluded valleys of 
the Apennines tho volantecrs poured in; 12,000, it was said, 
went now or later frou the Papal States’ Naples sent its 
volunteers, and the’government, unable to resist the pressure, 
propared to sond 16,000 rogulars under the veteran Pope. 
‘A month later even Sicily sent a small contingent. ' 

Tho national uprising carried all before it. Sicily in- 
deed was almost engrossed with its own struggle, and most 
of tho peasants wore little touched. ‘But Pope and princes, 
Statesmen and clergy and nobles, students and artisans, all 
classes in the towns, all the middle classes alike in town and 
country were swopt into the mighty flood of patriotism; 


! Correapondence—Italy, II. 209, 314, 346, 
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some because they could not resist the contagion, some 
with little intention to sacrifice their interests, some with 
purpose to betray, but the mass with the crusaders’ enthu- 
siasm'to free Lombardy and Venetia from alien rule./ There 
have been greater risings to defend hearth and home from 
an invader, or where a government hos marshalled the 
national forces; but few have been popular and spontaneous 
as this. And in face of its noble purpose, in faco of the 
readiness of thousands to sacrifice life and home, the critic 
will pass lightly over tho tearful fratornising, the careless 
optimism, the want of discipline, the easy discouragemont 
and factiousness, that followed. Students and artisans went, 
leaving family and study, to suffer and fight in distant fields ; 
boys ran away from school to the war, novices drilled in the 
seminaries ; law, business, love yielded to the passion for 
arms, till Radctzky oxclaimed that the Italian nature had 
changed as if by magic.’ Voluntary gifts for the war-funds 
poured in at the appeal of patriot priests; the rich brought 
e¢ash and jewols, the poor their ornaments, a young girl at 
Bologna, touched by Bassi’s preaching, cut off her wealth of 
hair, A hallowing breath swept over the nation, brief as 
such impulses must be, but leaving its residuum of lasting 
gain. Moralists appealed to the poople to give up the lottery, 
to work instead of begging, to live lives worthy of their 
uprison country. The priests blossed the flags, and with the 
crusader's cross upon their breasts the volunteers went out 
te fight in a holy cause. 


But the Italians had the common-sense to remember that 
enthusiasm alone was a poor match for bayonets. Radetzky 
was leading to the Quadrilateral a shaken but still redoubt- 
able army, and only Piedmont could send a disciplined fores 
to cope with it. Turin responded quickly to the call from 
Milan. On the second of the Five Days the roads to the Ticino 
were already crowded with people hurrying to the fight; in 
some towns tho wholo ghlo-bodied population, it ia said, 
pressed to be enrolled. Civilians and soldiers demonstrated 
excitodly at Turin; Cavgur publicly and privately urgod, « the 
war, the war, and no delay.” It was a moment for prompt 
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action, A fow hours would have brought a considerable 
force in front of Milan; and though the strength of the 
citizen revelt was yet hardly known, honour demanded that 
Piedmont should at once range itself by the side of Lom- 
bardy. Now was the time, if ever, for Charles Albert to 
fulfil his old ambitions, to wreak his revenge on Austria, to 
wipe off the stains of his earlier years and show himself 
in truth the “sword of Italy,” the “great captain” of his 
courtiers’ praises. The French Revolution had given its 
warning, and the King feared, not without cause, that if he 
waited, he would find the Republic in Lombardy, and even 
his own throne shaken beyond recovery He lent his ear 
to a Savoyard nun, who wrote of celastial visions and the 
glory that awaited if ho chose the patriot’s part. Ho saw 
the unanimity and enthusiasm of his people, and with big 
faith in tho popular voico held that “a wholo peoplo could 
not desire an evil thing” And yet ho paused; he shrank 
from the unknown of the democratic tempest that called 
him; he feared the rebuke of European diplomacy, the 
reproach that he had allied himself with revolution. The 
inconsistencies of his feeble past, his pledge to Austria, 
threats of Palmorston’s supreme displeasure, stood up to 
hold him back. War, he realized, perhaps he hoped, must 
come; but it must be war on the old precedents, conforming 
to diplomatic rules, no revolutionary struggle, that found its 
sanction in the people’s rights, and recked not of custom 
and etiquette. By the 22nd the conditions of his promise 
to the Milanese were satisfied, and he had assured himself 
that their movement was not republican. But his ministers, 
weak, drifting men, wore still irresolute. The two Genoese, 
Pareto ond Ricci, alone voted with the King for immediate 
war, and it was with great difficulty that their colleagues 
were won, over. On tho morrow mossengors from Milan 
brought the news of victory; and the King, wearing the 
tricolor scarf that the city had sent, gave token to the crowd 
that, he had given himself to the nation’s cause. Two days 


* Costa de Beauregard, op. cit., 131, 133; Bonfadin}, op. cit, 290; Cavour, 
Ldttere, I. oxiil,; Beniot, Journalt, 1.'395; Cortespondence—Italy, II. 184; 
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later he issued his proclamation to the d Peoples of Lombardy 
and Venetia,” offering in the name of God and the Pope 
tha help that “brother expects from brother and friend 
from friend.”’ And yet with unmeaning and useless 
duplicity Pareto protested to Austria and England that the 
King had only intervened to avoid a republican movement 
in Lombardy and Piedmont.!/ If Charles Albert know tho 
diplomatic trick, it augured ill for the future that he went 
to the war with a lio upon his lips. 

2 Bianchi, Diplomazia, V. 172; Correspondence—Italy, UL. 185, 292, 408; 
Bastile, Republique frangaise, 38. 
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Ware Charles Albert was making up his mind, Radetzky 
was dragging his slow retreat along the Lombard roads. Ho 
was following the recognized rules of strategy, which bade 
him retreat to the Quadrilateral But with an alerter 
enemy the march would have been full of danger. His 
retreating column was fifteen miles long, his soldiers ox- 
hausted and demoralized; betwoen the Po and lower Adige 
stretched " the net,” of irrigated country, with its intricacies 
of canals and rice-marshes and plantations. Had a few 
well-generalled guerilla-bands cut the roads and harassed 
the enemy's long trail with sharpshooters, Radetzky's march 
would have been sufficiently delayed for tho Piedmontess to 
get between him and Verona and gain an easy victory over 
his weary and dispirited troops But the Milanese wero 
struck with a strange paralysis. Exhausted after the five 
days’ strain, they and their leaders thought that the war 
was at an end, or that at least the responsibility might bo 
safely shifted to the Piedmontese. The Provisional Govern- 
ment, which had been formed at the end of the Five Days, 
thought moro of scouring property, which was in no danger, 
and dreaded the Volunteers as possibly republican force. 
cl 
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Only a few hundreds started for the field, and the men, who 
had been heroes in the Five Days, now proferred to caricature 
Radetzky rather than pursue him. The Austrian rule was 
bearing its fruit; incapacity in the leaders, want of sacrifice 
in the masses were tho inevitable results of a tyranny that 
sucked out the virility of the people. 

The Piedmontese in their turn lost their chance. Charles 
Albert, with all his superb courage in the field, carried his 
indecision into the Councils of War, and was obsessed by 
the dread of a republican movement in his rear.” Had the 
Piedmontese possessed a commandor of genius, ho would have 
hurried a small force down the Po and seized Mantua 
before reinforcements reached it (March 31)? The posses- 
sion of Mantua would have carried with it the fall of 
Legnago und Ferrara, and Rudetzky, driven back on Verona 
and Peschiera, with the Tyrol held by the Volunteers and 
perhaps in full revolt, would bave been surrounded and 
starved into surrender. But the splendid opportunity was 
missed. The main army, 23,000 strong, crossed the Ticino 
at Pavia on the 25th, but it was nine days before it reached 
Cremona, five more before it was on the Mincio. Goito* 
was oasily taken (April 8), and moat of the force had crossed 
the river by the 1ith. Radetzky, well-nigh despairing of 
success, and expecting to be recalled to defend the Emperor’s 
person, withdrew within Verona, after inflicting severe 
checks on the Volunteers both to east and west. As the 
senttered garrisons came in, he had nearly 60,000 men in 
the great Quadrilateral fortresses of Verona, Mantua, Pes- 
chiora, and Lognago, 

His position, though far from impregnable, was a strong 
one. Verona and Mantua were fortresses of the first order, 
and the road to the Tyrol was still open. With a perversion 
of national enthusiaem all Austrian partios were agrood in 
keeping their heel on the Italian provinces, and the very 
Viennese students, who had overthrown the government, 
voluntecrod to fight against the cause of liberty in Italy. 


1 Uficiale Flemontese, Menorie, 451. 
2 Ih, 4645 Bava, Relazione, to; Pepe, Etents, I. 30%, 
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The Austrian army, strange compound as it was of half-a- 
dozen nationalities, had its strong cementing esprii-de-corps, 
Even most of the Itslian troops that still remained with 
their colours proved their loyalty of the staunchest; and 
while the ill-pieced Empire scemed falling into ruin, the 
clash of nationalities was unknown here, where Czech and 
German, Magyar and Slev and Italian, stood shoulder to 
shoulder, a mighty testimony to the power of discipline 
to weld discordant clemonts into one. 

The Piedmontese army had now 45,000 men encamped on 
both banks of the Mincio. On their extreme right, in front 
of Mantua, were 12,000 more, Tuscans and Neapolitans and 
Modenese. Four thousand yolunteors were in the Tyrol, and 
in Venetia, or about to enter it, were some 30,000, Romans, 
Venetians, and deserters from the Austrian army, The 
Piedmontese troops were of fine calibro, their artillery and 
cavalry superior to the Austrian, the men throughout more 
than a match for the enemy in courage, its inferior in train- 
ing and equipment; the officers as brave as their men, 
though often moved only by their loyalty to the King to 
fight for a cause they suspected or disliked. The generals, 
excopt perhaps Bava and the King’s second son, the Duko of 
Genoa, had small experience or talent; least capable of all 
was the unhappy King, who, tortured by scruples, ill at 
ease even in fulfilling his ambitions, planned his campaign 
in the inspiration of prayer or the counsels of a visionary 
nun, and made his troops march late to battle rather than 
let them miss Mass. He had the weak man's fault of 
neither asserting nor suppressing himself, and confusion 
reigned in the Councils of War. The commissariat and 
ambulance sorvieos wore unorganized, and food accumulated 
in magazines while the troops wore sometimes starving. 

‘While Charles Albert kept his army for a fortnight in 
gloomy insetion in front of Verona, the Volunteers were 
pushing vigorously forward. They were a strangely mixed 
collection of every age and rank and province; young men 
of education and sometimes of high birth, students and 
artizans, veterans who had fought at the Borodino or at 
Waterloo, middle-aged gold-spectacled professors, peasanta, 
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Austrian deserters, smugglers, the Bower and the dregs of 
society; some moved by patriotism, some by love of oxcite- 
ment and action, a few by hope of license and plunder. 
They were brave, though liable to panies, the best with 
plenty of dash; on the whole » rough, impatient crew, who 
would swim river under the enemy's guns to pick wild 
flowers for their captain, but would as readily mutiny, if 
crossed, Mon of rough life wero among thom, and some- 
times lawless deeds disgraced them. Often the first en- 
thusiasm vanished in the faco of hunger and exposure. 
But there were many who, at Curtatone and on the Stelvio, 
at Vicenza and Venice, showed, in despite of discourage- 
ment and disillusion, that enthusiasm could be a match 
for the discipline of veterans, The bulk of them were in 
Venetia. The 40co who composed the “Army of the 
Alps,” the volunteers from Milan and Genos and Parma, 
had they had a few regulars to support them, might have 
kept the insurrection alive in the Tyrol, and harassed or 
eut off Radetzky’s communications. They had marched 
atraight to the Lago di Garda, where Manara captured the 
Austrian steamers at Sald (April 3); and sovorely punished 
at Castelnuovo, they converged on the Tyrol, pushing on as 
far os the Val di Non. But Welden, hastily collecting a 
small force in the German Tyrol, crushed an incipient revolt 
at Trent, and drove back their whole line to the Tonale Pass 
and the lower Chiese (April 20). A wise policy would have 
linked a few regulars to give them stesdiness; but Charles 
Albert, ostensibly afraid to weaken his main force, more 
really because he feared the diplomatic complications which 
might. follow an invasion of the Tyrol, and not unwilling to 
seo the Volunteers discredited, ordered them to retire to 
Brescia and Bergamo to be incorporated in the newly-formed 
Lombard regiments, A few only were left under Giacomo 
Durando to hold the Tonale, 

Meanwhile the army had been wasting its chances in use- 
loss maneuvres and empty demonstrations against Poschiora 
and Mantua. At the end of April its lines extended from 
the south-east bank of Garda to Villafranca, south of Verona, 
with the heights of Sommacampagna for their key, thus 
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isolating Peschiera, sicgo-guns to attack which wore coming 
up. To the south the Tuscans and Neapolitans were wateh- 
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ing Mantua at Curtatone and Montanara, Radetzky’s only 
outlet was through the ‘Tyrol, and after a victory at Pas- 
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trengo (April 30), the Piodmontese might have occupied the 
historic position of Rivoli, and ringed him in till want of 
supplies drove him to offer battle, “But the political situa- 
tion mado it almost imperative to gain a speedy and 
decisive victory, Tho Veronese sent word to the King 
that an assault on the suburbs would be followed by a 
rising in the city itself; and he attacked the low chain of 
hills, which lay between his lines and the city, covered by 
the gardens and mulberry plantations of Santa Lucia and 
other villages (May 6). In spite of the diffienlt ground, the 
plan might have succeeded but for the accustomed faults 
of tactics, The Piedmontese artillery was 2s usual well 
sorved; and though their left was badly checked, the 
splendid rush of the centre carried Santa Lucia, and out the 
enemy's line in two. The object of the battle had been 
gained, whon the King, with his fatal timidity of judgment, 
decided to evacuate the village and retire to his lines. It 
was on almost irreparable blunder. It lost tho Italians their 
last chance of capturing Verona before Radetzky’s reinforce- 
ments arrived; worse than that, it destroyed the prestige of 
victory, which had hitherto been their, Splendid as had 
been the courage of the great majority of the troops, the 
patent incapacity of the generals, the cowardica of a few 
regiments, the sense of virtual defeat robbed the army of its 
confidence; and though the Picdmontese soldier was made 
of stuff too tenacious to be scon demoralized, the diffi- 
culties of the situation, alike military and political, rapidly 
thickened. 


‘What Mazzini had always forosoon was coming to poss. 
Tt was impossible for one prince to become tho leader of 
the national movement without exciting tho jealousy of the 
others, Every Italian throne had its petty territorial ambi- 
tions ; Romo had claims on Parma and Rovigo, Naples on An- 
cona ;1 Tuscany and Piedmont had rival designs to annex the 
Lunigiana and Massa-Carrara. Perhaps already both Charles 
Albert and Leopold were dreaming of bringing the Sicilian 
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crown into their families? Nor were these provincial jeal- 
ousies confined to the courts. Alike in Tuscany and Rome 
and Naples there were important sections who dreaded above 
all things annexation to Piedmont. Their fears were not un- 
grounded ; there were Unitarians, who would have liked to 
see Charles Albert King of all Italy, just as there were a fow 
who would havo eggod on Loopold or Fordinand to bid for 
the Italian crown; in some of the cities there were Maz- 
zinians, who still aspired to a republic of united Italy? And 
though the avowed friends of Unity of whatever shade were 
weak at prosent, » powerful constitutional kingdom in North 
Italy would form a magnet to which at all events Bologna 
and Florence would gravitate. ‘The Albertists had been 
aggressively imprudent, and there was a wide-spread sus- 
Picion that Piedmontese agents were at work throughout 
the peninsula, No doubt since D’Azeglic’s mission to 
Romagna there had been a group of men, who had preached 
salvation through Charles Albert. Agents, authorized or un- 
authorized, had been fixing the ideas that Balbo and D'Azeglio 
had suggested,” and since the war broke out they bad been 
especially busy in the Lunigiana and at Modena and Parma. 
Salvagnoli and Berchet at Florence, Spaventa at Naples, to 
a certain extent Mamiani at Rome, favoured a strong Italian 
kingdom under the House of Savoy. How far the Albertists 
wore aiming at annoxation it is hard to any.’ No doubt 
some, at all events in the Legations and at Leghorn, would 
have liked to forea Charles Albert's hand by a plebiscite for 

ion to Piedmont ;* but though the Statute spoke of the 
ae “ Italian crown,” there is little evidence to show how 
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far he knew or approved their plans.1 There can be no doubt 
however that visions of expansion had floated before the eyes. 
of his statesmen, and prompted their mysterious attitude 
towards the League. After the French Revolution they had 
again thrown every difficulty in its way, on tho pretence that 
a league without Naples in it was valueless; and when Naples 
announced its adhesion (March 15), Tuscany had in its turn 
grown suspicious of Piedmont, As soon as war was declared, 
the Pope, anxious for anything to which he could shift his 
responsibility, again picked up the threads of the negotia- 
tions, and found Tuscany and Naples willing to fall in; but 
Pareto brusquely replied that the war was all-important, and 
put in » countor-scheme of an offensive alliance. To this 
Naples at all events was willing to adhere; but the Pope's 
reluctance gave Pareto his opportunity to break out of any 
arrangement which might tio his hands, He sent his final 
refusal to join the league on April 18, and the Pope's disap- 
pointment at missing a peaceful solution, his anger at the 
loss of Parme, his suspicions that Piedmont was aiming at 
Romagna and Naples at the Marches, fell in only too well 
with other tendencies to turn him from the cause.* 

‘Tho war was supromely distasteful to him. In tho 
moment of enthusiasm indeed he had attributed the events 
of March to Providence. \He was patriot enough to wish 
to seo Italy victorious, provided he escaped responsibility in 
the eyes of Germany. '/But he was less patriot than Pope; 
bo cared perhaps less for national independence than for 
the recovery of those Italian territories, to which the Papacy 
treasured shadowy titles.) He feared that the war might 
prove a crucible, from which Italy would emerge in trans- 
muted form, perhaps with little room for even a reformed 
Papal government. And so he blessed the flags when 
the troops started for the war, but he ordered Giovanni 
Durando, their general, not to cross the frontier, except to 

2 Bee Pasolini, Menvirs, 73. 
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occupy Rovigo, at whieh his claims of possession aimed. 
He was troubled too by the temper of Rome. When the 
Jesuits were attacked, he paraded his sympathy for his 
“unwearied fellow-workers in the vineyard of the Lord,” 
and threatened to leave the city if the disturbances con- 
tinued. Fretful, ill at ease, clinging to his popularity, but 
ever less in sympathy with the new demoeratic and nation- 
alist developments, he had already lent his ears to sinister 
counsels, Always oblique in his methods, ho had learnt to 
fight his ministers by ruse or inaction; or sometimes he 
would fortify himself in the obstinacy of his narrow con- 
science, and startle them with some sudden and perverse re- 
solution. Tho condition of Rome grew worse. The needs of 
the war had driven the government to issue a forced em- 
reucy. The pauper classes rioted for bread, and Cicernacchio 
threatened to levy toll on the rich unless they contributed 
tothe war fund. The limitationsof the franchise dissatisfied 
even somne of the Moderates, and a vigorous section was agi- 
tating for a wider suffrage and the convocation of an Italian 
Diet at Rome. The provinces, more intent on the war, cared 
less for political reforms, but were resolute that the state 
should take its part in the struggle on the Mincio. The 
ministry tried in vain to extract an explicit pronouncement. 
from the Pope. He angrily repudiated an order of the day 
in which Durando had told his soldiers that the Pope blessed 
their swords; but » few days later he spoke of “obeying cir- 
cumstances,” and gave his implied consent that the troops 
should cross the Po, Acting on this, the ministry ordered 
Durando to advance (April 18). But the Pope would not 
see his name linked with Charles Alberts in the battle-cry 
of the new crusade, Threats of schism camo from tho 
German bishops, and he was prepared to sacrifice anything 
rather than be the cause of such scandal to the Church. 
When his ministers defended Durando, he took refuge in 
seclusion, Suddenly, with the spasmodic energy of » woak 
man who feels his hands being forced, he broke silenee with 
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an Allocution} which marked his final secession from tho 
nationalist camp (April 29). 

The Allocution was an apology to tho German Catholics, 
War with Austria, it declared, was “wholly abhorrent from 
the counsels” of a Pope, who “regarded and loved with equal 
affection all peoples, races, and nations.” It was the logical 
statement of his position a5 Catholic pontiff; it marked 
none the less his impotence, as an Italian prince, to take 
a side in the bigger problems which distracted Europe. At 
Rome it exploded his dwindling popularity; for two or three 
days the state was practicslly without a government, and a 
considerable party called for his deposition and the appoint- 
ment of a Provisional Government. Pius was frightened ; 
he had not realized how completely the Encyclical would 
sunder him from the Liberals; he had even thought that 
its implicit sanction of the Volunteers would please them, 
He was grieved that it should be interpreted as an anti- 
nationalist manifesto; he was willing oven to promise to 
take part in the war in the capacity of an Italian prince. But 
Antonelli, dospite the irritation he professed against the Popa, 
suppressed his intended eirenicon, and substituted a memorial 
confirming the worst interpretations of the Encyclical® The 
Pope tried in his good facble way to repair the mischief. 
Ho wrote to the Emperor, asking him to surrender his 
Italian provincas, and promised Charles Albert to allow 
the Papal troops to march, if Austria refused the olive- 
branch! But this was not known to the public, and he was 
forced to see that the appointment of s popular ministry 
was the only means of laying the storm. Ho dismissed 
Antonelli, and commissioned Mamiani to form a cabinet. 


The Eneyoligal was followed by the defection of Naples. 
Botwoen a disloyal king and a nerveless pooplo the country 
had sat ill in its constitutional dress, Bozzelli paralyzed the 
cabinot—already the socond sinco the granting of the Con- 


) According to Finali, Contemporaneh, 265, the Pops professed ibat a 
celestial visitor dictated it, It is generally called an Encyclical, 
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stitution—and Saliceti, the one strong man in it, resigned. 
The King had taken Bozzelli’s measure, and knew that he 
could fascinate and mould to his liking the pedant, whose 
theoretic belief in firm government was only the cover of an 
unstable courtier spirit. Even a stronger ministry would 
have found its path strewn with difficulties The press 
gave no light, and lent itself to violent and undignified 
abuse. The country tossed with chronic unrest, and tho 
masses were finding that liberty did not necessarily mean 
bread, Tho old polico had vanished without any force to 
take their place, and some of the provinces were in a state 
of mild.anarchy, Tho peasants, who cared little or nothing 
for a constitution, divided up the commons, or appropriated 
land to which they had old claims. The Radicals were dis- 
contented with the Statute, its narrow franchise and its" House 
of Peers”; and Saliceti voiced their demands by calling 
for an extension of the suffrage, an elective Second Chamber, 
aud immediate hostilities with Austria, The agitation forced 
the ministry to resign, and for the moment the King was 
inclined to bow to tho storm and commission Pepe to form a 
ministry. But Pepe asked for as much as Saliceti (April 1), 
and the King, quickly recovering, determined to fight his 
ground inch by inch. ) Carlo Troya, the historian, was 
made premier (April 4), a gentle, honourable man, but 
more at home in literature than politics, a poor pilot in such 
stormy times. His ministry, whether willingly or not, was 
obliged to compromise with the Radicals, and extend the 
franchise slightly, leaving the question of the Upper House 
with other modifications of the constitution for Parliament 
to settle. And, however halting on matters of domestic 
reform, Troya declared frankly for war and adhesion to the 
Italian League. A regiment was despatehed at oneo to Lom- 
bardy to fight for “the common country,” and Pope was to 
follow with the main army. But the cabinet had no courage 
to bear down the difficulties that thickened on it{from King 
and officials on one hand, from republicans and socialists on 
the other. \"The reactionaries were probably fomenting agra- 
rian troubles, and a priest near Salerno preached communism 
from the pulpit. Official circulars encouraged the peasants 
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to hope for partitions of demesne land, and spoke of “the 
intolerable obligation on agriculturists to work for a master.” 

The King saw his opportunity. After tho French Revolu- 
tion he had lost heart and drifted, schamed perhaps to use 
the Liberals to win back Sicily and partition Italy between 
Charlos Albert and himself) | But he had no scruples about 
playing the traitor, and he now saw with glee that the dread 
of socialisin and the weakness of the government ware giving 
the reactionaries their chance of recovery! The Encyclical 
had ralliod the clergy to their cause; threatened with attack 
from the civil power, the priests spread the cry that religion 
was in danger, and tho saoristios of Naples were so many 
nests of treason. San Gennaro's blood refused to liquefy, 
till the national guard frightoncd the archbishop and inudo 
the miracle work. An active camarilla of courtiers and officers 
was preparing for a blow. Believing, with reason, that tho 
Liberals wanted to send the army to the north to have a 
free hand at home, they agitated against the war and raised 
the spectra of Albertism. The King himself probably took 
no active part in the plot, but was careful that it had free play. 

Meanwhile the elections had taken place, but so indif- 
ferent was the mass of the people, that only one-fifth of the 
electors went to the poll. Moderate Liberals were returned 
almost everywhere, and save for a handful of reactionaries 
and a score of Radicals, the deputies were of the same 
featureless, compromising cast as the ministers. Parlia- 
iment was to meot on May 15; two days proviously most 
of the deputies were in Naples, holding a semi-official con- 
ference in the ward of Monteoliveto. Thoy camo ready to 
suspect, and a seemingly inoffensive incident fed their 
humour, From tho official programine for tho coming 
ceramony it transpired that they would be asked to take 
an osth to maintain the existing constitution. Probably 
it originated in Bozvelli's pedantry, and no subterfuge was 
intended; but the deputies regarded it as a ruse to pledge 
them against the democratic reforms, which the govern- 
ment had promised that they should consider. Tho 
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ministers and, with some hesitation, the King offered to waive 
the formula, and even make specific allusion to reform. 
But there were forces at work on both sides to make com- 
promise impossible. Extremists from Calabria and Salerno, 
together with some national guards, were proparing for civil 
war, and in the tension and uncertainty, before the King 
gave way, some barricades had been thrown up. It was a 
fatal error, so palpable in the retrospect, that after-efforts 
were made to charge it to the plottings of the Camarilla 
But though its agents may have been at work, there can be 
little doubt that it was the republicans who raisod the 
barricades, apparently with some strange encouragement 
from the French fleet in the bay.* The shrewder of the 
Liberals endeavoured to repair the mischief, but part of the 
national guard was out of hand, and the barricades were left. 
Tho King was frightened! and the Camarilla saw how the 
mad manoeuvre played into its hands, Twelve thousand 
troops were massed in front of the royal palaco (May 15), 
and nothing remained to the Liberalg but to fight and con- 
quer, Tho national guard of Salorno was advancing on tho 
capital, and had the deputies thrown themselves into the 
stragglo, the great mass of the national guard and Liberal 
citizens would have followed, and not impossibly might have 
repeated the victories of Palermo and Milan. None knew 
who fired the first shot; from morn to nightfall a fierce 
hand-to-hand struggle raged down the Toledo, but the few 
hundred defenders had no chance against such odds. The 
troops, both native and Swiss, gave no mercy, massacred and 
pillaged and burnt, while Ferdinand egged them on from his 
palace balcony, and the deputies passed resolutions at Monte- 
olivato, till the troops drove them out. The next morning 
dawned on a scene of desolation, Dead bodies and wrecked 

> Leopardi, op. cit., 450-457, 467 ; Santoro, Rivolgimenci, 177-188; Aui 
documenti, 19, 9t-93; Nise, Ferdinando ZZ, 169; Marulli, Dorumenti, 28; 
Correspondence—Italy, II. 496. 
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houses, outrage and rapine, marked the progress of the troops. 
The lazearoni and their priests filed before the palace, and 
shouted “death to the nation.” Their cries meant that the 
South of Italy was lost to the national cause. An express 
‘was sent to recall Pepe and his troops. The message found 
him at Bologna, where, contrary to his instructions, he was 
preparing to cross the Po. Had he promptly pushed on, he 
might have taken his men with him; but he hesitated long 
enough for intrigue to work, and when the old veteran at 
last decided to pross on, he found only 2000 willing to 
follow him. 


It lay with Charles Albert to say whether the defection 
of the Pope and King of Naples should weaken the national 
cause. Though it lost him soldiers, it simplified his position. 
For the few who desired an united Italy, for the many who 
stopped short of unity but wished to see the whole strength 
of the nation put into the war, there were now but two 
possible alternatives—Albertism, or the republic. And the 
Tepublicans were a minority—little knots of students and a 
few thoughtful artizans in the largar citios,—and many of 
them, led by Mozzini himself, were willing to drop their 
propoganda, if only Charles Albert would frankly adopt the 
democratic and nationalist programme, A strong man would 
havo taken it and won by it. Sicily was offering her 
crown to his son.’ In Romagna there was a powerful sepa- 
ratist party, which only waited his signal to throw itself into 
his arms* Everywhere outside Italy the popular forces held 
the fold. Tho Republic was strong in France; the Viennese 
students were driving out the Imperial court (May 17); 
Hungary and Bohemia had won their short-lived independ- 
ence; the German National Assembly was meeting (May 18). 
At no time, not even in 1830, had democracy been so 
triumphant. There was a moment when Charles Albert 
might havo anticipated 1860, But the King was no genius 
to seize the groat occasion. He was fighting a military 


3 Bee below, pp. 255, 315. 
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campaign with all respoct to the conventionalities of regular 
warfare. His treatment of the volunteers had shown his 
distrust and dislike of the popular forces. Ho would coun- 
tenance no designs on the Tetnporal Dominions of the Pope, 
and sent Gioberti to Rome to win back Pius’ favour. He 
had ever the fear of European diplomatista before his eyes ; 
anxiety to humour Palmezston and conciliate the German 
Confederation made him shy of aggression in the Tyrol, and 
restrained him from hostilities at sea, where his fleet might 
have mado an easy prey of Trieste and paralyzed Austrien 
commerce, He refused the aid of the Swiss volunteers; he 
broke off the frie1 relations with the Hungarians, which 
the Milanese had initiated. He belittled the great Italian 
movement. down to a struggle for North Italy; he did 
enough to alienate the other princes and excite the jealousies 
of France, and stopped short of what would have drawn the 
patriots of all Italy to his side. 

In North Italy itself he showed the same lack of con- 
sistency and masterfulness, Tho national rising had been 
followed in Lombardy by a period of quietude. Within 
a week the whole fabric of Austrian rule had fallen, and /the 
energies of the country wera absorbed in filling the void of 
governmont and in fuebler efforts to raiso » Lombard army.) 
Tho political question had been postponed by general con- 
sent, Every opo expected that tho war would be short, and 
in the meantime the burning questions of monarchy or re- 
public, of union or federation were best left unstirred. 
“When the cause has won, the nation will decide,” was the 
oft-repeated formula of compromise, Ostensibly at least, 
even those who wanted to sce Charles Albert king at once, 
subscribed to the status quo, and he for his part had dis- 
couraged hia extremer partisans. Anxious as he was to 
give the republicans no chance and unite Lombardy to 
Piedmont, he bad urged that, if the question could not bo 
left alone, it should be decided at once by a plebiscite on the 
broadest possible suffrage, The republicans on their side 
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were equally willing to defer the question. Though at 
Milan they included at this time the active if not the 
numerical majority of the middle and working classes, they 
were weak outside, Mazzini, who had arrived there carly 
in April, promised to support Charles Albert, so long as his 
ambitions made for Unity. He scorned the miserable in- 
trigues of Cattanec'a small anti-Piedmontese fection; the 
one thing needful was to drive the Austrians out, and till 
that was done, domestio questions must wait, On these 
terms he promised to give loyal support to the Provisional 
Government, 

But it was impossible to keep the political question in 
tho background, Tho fraternal embrecings of Lombards 
and Piedmontesa soon broke down under the strain of ill- 
success and disappointment, As the army halted fecble and 
irresolute before Radetzky’s lines, suspicion, only suspended 
for the moment by the victory of Pastrengo, steadily grew; 
and when Nugent overran Venetia,’ the Lombards, solicitous 
for the sister-province, hinted angrily at treachery and a new 
Campoformio. And in every class there were fainthearts, 
whose lukewarm patriotism ill bore the difficulties and 
dangers of the war, and looked askance at the Piedmontese, 
as little better than Croats, preying on the country. The 
army for its part, writhing under the insults of the bitter, 
restless Milanese press, daily witnesses of the apathy of the 
rural population round the Mincio, wore little disposod to 
fight without compensation, and angry words passed to and 
fro between Turin and Milan. 

The Provisional Government, too, was losing public con- 
fidenes. Tho Republicans on it hed been plistle to a fault, 
and the Moderates, who came to control it, possessed in a 
supreme degree the timidity and incapacity of their party, 
The finances were in complete disorder. Tha war was costing 
the province heavily; the government bad abolished many 
of the most unpopular burdens, it was difficult in the gane- 
ral unsettlement to collect the indirect taxes, and neither 
the heavy land-tax nor the patriotic offerings, considerable 
though they wore, filled the void, The financial mismanage- 
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ment however would have been forgiven, had the govern 
rent made better provision for the war. It is probable indeed 
that the Piedmontese commissariat was responsible for tho 
army's short supplies of food; for more than sufficient was 
sent to the front, and the magazines wore gorged.!_ But for 
the slackness in forming » Lombard contingent the blame 
must go to the government at Milan, In spite of fair words 
it discouraged and mismanaged the Volunteers, cooling their 
enthusiasm with unsympathetic generals and ordera that 
breathed distrust. It was impossible of course to improvise 
an army of trained soldiers, but there were 60,000 in the 
country, who had passed through the Austrian ranks, and no 
serious altempt was made to enlist them. It was July 
before some 10,000 raw conscripts were able to take the 
field. It weighed littla against such sins of omission, that 
the government showed a liltle reforming activity; the war 
overshadowed all elsa, and its laxity in this wrecked its 
popularity. 

Everything tended to bring to the front the question of 
“fusion” with Piodmont; and small blame can attach to 
the fusionists that they forced the government to find an 
issue from # position that contented nobody, The Piod- 
montese had to be satisfied by some tangible mark of grati- 
tude; above all more vigour must be thrown into Lombardy's 
share of the war. The formation of a powerful North Italian 
Kingdom, whatever its drawbacks, would at least shield Italy 
from Austrian aggression. Less worthy motives had their 
influence; the dread of a socialist republic, sycophancy to 
a King, ambition to see Milan onca more the seat of a 
brilliant court. The honester patriots of the opposition, 
though republicans in principle, were willing to sacrifice their 
theories to so big a step towards Unity, provided that a 
democratic constitution preserved the republic in its sub- 
stance; and pressing appeals came from the republicans of 
Genoa to form ono family, in which democratic Genoa and 
Milan would be more than sufficient counterweight to Turin, 
‘The consarvative fusionists organised an activo and unscrupu- 

2 Deva, Relasione, 72 ; Pinelli, Storia, THT. 523 ; Rostelll » Murstri, Fostt dé 
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lous agitation. Overtures were made to Mazzini and Cattaneo; 
others were won by promise of office or promotion. For a 
time the Provisional Government stood by its first promise 
of neutrality; it even, it seems, in curious contrast to its 
general poliey, intrigued at Venice against fusion But soon, 
forgetting ita pledges, blind to the complications that loomed 
in tho futuro, it thought only of the prosont necessity and 
gave way to the growing pressure without. arly in May 
it announced a plebiscite on the issue whether fusion should 
take place at once, or the question be postponed to the end 
of the war. Mazzini bitterly taunted it with breaking faith, 
and the excitement at Milan compelled it to promise, that 
whatever the issue of the plebiscite, the right of public 
meeting, freedom of the press, and a citizen guard should 
be guaranteed, 

‘The voting took pleco at the end of the month. Later 
experience has shown how untrustworthy a plebiscite may 
be, how with # poople untrained in political life a vote on a 
single issue, taken hurriedly without free and full discussion, 
may be far from representing the real feelings of a poople, 
Royalist agents had been at work, and the idea was abroad, 
that if the vote went against Charles Albert, he would with- 
draw from the war. Ghoberti was brought to Milan to act 
as @ counterpoise to Mazzini, and his theme of “Charles 
Albert or Austria” was sung in every key. The republicans, 
divided and irresolute, many of their leaders away at the 
war, ill-at-ease in opposing a movernont that told for unity, 
for the most part abstained. ‘Villagers voted under the eyes 
of the priest, soldiers at their officers’ bidding; forgery, 
pressure, coercion were freely used. Still the result must 
have surprised all parties. Five hundred and sixty thousand, 
or 84 per cent, of the electorate, gave their votes, and barely 
seven hundred wore recorded for postponing the question. 
Making every allowance for the unworthy arts of one party 
and the disorganization of the other, it showed an over- 
whelming preponderance in favour of fusion. At Parma 
and Piacenza and Modena the plebiscites showed majoritica 
proportionately as great. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE WAR (Continued) 
May—aveust 1848 


Fusion in Venetia, and at Venice; Piedmont and fusion ; resulta of fusion. 
‘Tho war in Venctia; Nugents advance; Cornuda ; Thurn’s attacks on 
Vicenza, Piedmontese inaction; Curtatone; second battle of Goito; 
Joes of Vicenza, and Venetia, Palmerston’e negotiations Piedmont 
and the war, Sommacampagna ; Costozza; Volta; the retreat ; the 
defence of Milan ; the SunENDeR oF Mrzax. 


In Venetia the question of fusion was complicated by 
Manin’s proclamation of the republic, His political faith 
was republican, he had no liking for “a half-revolution, that 
needed another to complete i.” He feared that an over- 
preponderaney of Piedmont would wreck any scheme of 
federation, But he had no wish to prejudice the future 
settlement of the nation; he repudiated any municipal 
sentiment, looking forward, as he did, to the federation, 
perbaps to the complete unity of Italy, and wishing to leave 
her fina) destiny to be decided by a Diet at Rome’ It is 
probable that, despite his natural leanings, ho would not 
have proclaimed the republic, had he not thought that 
Venice could bo best won to the national cause by reviving 
the name of her great past, whose sins had been forgotten, 
and whose memories were so dear. Whether he was wise 
may be doubted. It is impossible not to think that his 
own prestige would have been enough to win the populace ; 
it is certain that his action created difficulties. It offended 
the Lombards and Genoese by seeming to rum counter to 
the general understanding not to consider the form of 
government till after the war; it gave France an excuse to 
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set up the sister republic against the monarchical patriotism 
of Piedmont, On the Venetian mainland, where Manin’s 
government had but a nominal authority, the old jealousy 
of Venice blazed up afresh; Padua and moze and Treviso 
had no grateful memories of the republic that had only beon 
a tyrant to them, Towards the middle of April the news 
of Nugent's advance! and the absonca of any adequate 
defence increased their impatience; and with the reluctant 
consent of Venice, they determined to annex themselves to 
Lombardy and Piedmont. Their sympathies were for the 
former. Fusion with Lombardy sooncr or later was the 
prayer of every Venetian patriot; for Charles Albert there 
was little or no enthusiasm, But when the Milaneso 
government decreed the plebiscite, fusion with Lombardy 
implied fusion with Piedmont; and the urgont danger, that 
threatened from Nugent's rapid march, made the provinces 
fly for help to the King, who, it was bruited, had little desire 
to succour republicans, Whon the plebiscite was taken 
(June 4), three provinces wore occupied by the Austrians; 
the remaining four, Treviso, Padua, Vicenza, Rovigo, gave an 
overwhelming majority for immediate annexation, with the 
proviso, as in Lombardy, that a Constituent Assembly elected 
Dy manhood suffrage should draw up the constitution, 

‘The fusionists, successful on the mainland, transferred 
their energies to Venice. Albertish agents had been in- 
triguing, perhaps bribing; insinusting that the republic 
stood in the way of Unity, and that Venice ran the risk 
of isolation. But they found no more personal regard for 
Charles Albert than on the mainland, Venice, safe in her 
lagunes, was not exposed to any imminent attack from the 
enemy. Manin’s objections to fusion were strong as ever; 
he disliked what looked like the perversion of a national 
to a dynastic war, the alienation of France, the folly of 
raising political debate in the face of an advancing foo. 
But it seemed a step towards Unity; friends were scarce, 
for Palmorston's sympathies wore cold, the French Govern- 
ment was ready to see Venice sacrificed to Austria,* and the 
opinion grow apaco that only Cherics Albort could save 
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her from another Campoformio. The government still 
refused to hold a plebiscite, but it was forced to ordar 
the election of an Assembly to decide on the political 
future of the city (June 3). The small polls showed the 
indifference of the masses, and the fusionists carried all 
before them. When the Assembly opened (July 3), the 
adroit maneuvring of the Piedmontese agent secured an 
easy victory, and Manin, secing that the cause was lost, 
was anxious only to avoid division; “let us forget parties 
to-day.” he said, “and be neither republicans nor royalists 
but Italians.” By an almost unanimous vote the Assembly 
decided for immediate onnoxation to Piedmont. Manin 
and Tommaseo resigned, and month later the Piedmontese 
flag floated in the Piazza. 

The question passed to Piedmont, Parma and Modena 
had dedicated themselves without reserves, but slsowhere 
the question was complicated by the conditions, which had 
been stipulated for in the plebiscites, and both Lombardy 
and Venetia had already taken steps for the election of 
a National Assembly. hus the fusion bristled sufficiently 
with difficulties, and above them there was hot debate 
whether Milan or Turin should be the future capital. The 
Piedmontese ministry was divided on the acceptance of the 
conditions, Tho conservative section swerved at their 
democratic colour, especially as they implied universal 
suffrage in Piedmont too. A national assembly might even 
wreck the throne, and the transfer of the capital to Milan 
meant the downfall of Piedmontese hegemony.. Pareto and 
Ricei, Liberals and Genoese, welcomed the opportunity of 
destroying the supremacy of Turin and merging Piedmont 
in a widor Italian power. Balbo, a man of gonerous loyal 
nature, but angular and hot-tempered, made a bad premier 
of a discordant ministry, Tho quarrel was transferred from 
the Cabinet to the Chamber. The majority of the Deputies 
wero Moderate Liberals of the middlo and noble classos— 
lawyers, landowners, civil servants—mon of high character, 
but necessarily lacking in experience. Reflecting the goner- 
ous patriotism of the country, they were ready to meet the 
Lombards more than half-way, and though the vested interests 
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ot Turin fought hard to pledge the government not to move 
the capital, many even of the stricter Piedmontese school 
folt that it was too dangerous play to elionate the Lombards, 
and perhaps throw them into the arms of the French 
Republic. Pareto, backed by Rattazzi, dofeated tho con- 
servative section, and saving a condition that the monarchy 
should not be left an open question, Parliament agrocd to 
the Lombard terms and carried the Law of Union by a 
very large majority. 

Tt is not easy to balance the wisdom and unwisdom of 
the fusion, Hsd Charles Albert boon a great general, and 
the forces of North Italy, as seemed probable at the time, 
sufficient to defeat Radetzky ; or had the King thrown him- 
self on the nation, and drawn round him the patriots of 
all Italy, the fusion would have been a big step to Unity, 
and the work of 1860 might have been anticipated in 
by twelve years. As it was, tho fusion proved a great political 
blunder, The Picdmontese army was not sufficient of itself; 
the one hope of victory lay in keeping old allies or winning 
new ones, But fusion angered Franco and Switzerland, 
both jealous of a strong monarchy in North Italy; it com- 
pleted the alienation of the Pope and King of Naples, and 
ineressed the suspicions of the Tuscan government. And 
the haste and indecoram of the plebiscite, which appeared 
to place the dynastic interests of Savoy above the hopes of 
Italy, damped what enthusiasm was left to the Democrats, 
and robbed the national struggle of half its moral foree. 





“While Charles Albert was collecting votes, Radetzky 
was collecting men,” and Nugent was hurrying to his help 
with a force 14,000 strong. In the early days of the 
revolution the whole of the Venctian mainland had risen; 
corps of students and voluntecrs had hurried from its 
towns towards the Quadrilateral, till a severe defeat at 
Montebello! sont thom discournged back. At first tho 
Venetians had looked more to Rome than Piedmont for 
help, and the Pepal troops were hurrying up But the 
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necessary organizing power and nucleus of relisble troops 
could only come from Piedmont, and with strange careless- 
ness Charles Albert and his gonerals had done nothing for 
Venetia beyond sending « few artillerymen to Zucchi at 
Palmanuova, indifferent that the provinces lay directly 
exposed to attack from Austria, fancying perhaps that she 
was too exhausted to make another effort. The brief period 
of security soon passed. The loyalty of the Croatian Ban, 
Jellalich, allowed Nugent to muster a respectable force of 
Croat regiments, and with these he crossed the Isonzo on 
April 16. Palmanuova was masked, and Udine captured 
after a brave resistance. A few thousand men might have 
easily defended the Tegliamento; the country people, un- 
assisted, destroyed the bridges, and the mountaineers drove 
back Wealden, who tried to cross the Alpine passes from 
Carniola. But there were no_regulars to help them; 
Nugent crossed the ‘Tagliamonto on pontoons (April 27), 
and finding the bridges again broken on the Piave tured 
northwards to Belluno. Meanwhile tho Venotians, roalising 
their danger, had sent pressing messages to Charles Albert 
to allow the Roman forces, now placed under his command, 
to advance. Bitter charges were brought against him that 
he was deliberately sacrificing Venetia, But there was no 
treachery; the King was probably overruled by his gonerals, 
and their inaction, wise or unwise, was due to military con- 
siderations’ At last (April 24) unable longer to resist the 
appeals, he allowed the Roman generals to march forward. 
While Giovanni Durando with the regulars, strangely dila- 
tory, refused to advance beyond Bassano, Ferrari's volunteers, 
impatient and tumultuous, followed by peasants with forks 
and scythes, their priests with pistols at their head, pushed 
up the right bank of the Piave to the northern border of 
the plain at Cornuda. Here Ferrari was attacked in a 
disadvantageous position (May $); his volunteers fought 
bravely for two days against superior numbers, while 
Durando, who might easily have relieved them and crushed 
the outnumbered Austrians, sent only a few troops. His 
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strange maneuvre became afterwards the subject of = 
fieres polemic; and it is so difficult to excuse it by any 
ples of error, that it seems probable that suspicious of the 
republicaniam of Ferrari and his troops, prompted by 
Piodmontese intrigues or anxious to please the Pope by 
keeping his Swiss troops intact, he sacrificed the Roman 
volunteers to the miserable partisanship of his chiofa 

Forrari's men retreated towards Treviso, and the retreat 
became a rout. The news of the Encyclical reached the 
camp, and the volunteers feared that, as their government 
had not formally declared war, they were liable, if captured, 
to be shot as filibusters, But Thurn, who had succeeded 
to the invalided Nugent, received orders to leave Treviso, 
and hurry on towards Verona, After an ineffectual attempt 
on Vicsnza he marched on, but, before he reached Verona, 
Radetzky, angry at the repulse and realising all the import- 
ance of Vicenza, ordered the footsore troops to return and 
attack it again. But Durando had brought up the bulk of 
his foree; and Thurn’s troops, driven back from the Berici 
Hills and caught among the flooded ditches round the city, 
were forced to retreat ones more with heavy loss. 

It was May 25 when ho reached Verona During the 
fortnight, which bad passed since Santa Lucia, the Pied- 
montese army had relapsed once more into inaction, 
Resctionary and timid mon surrounded the King, and 
confidence in eventual victory combined with the torren- 
tial rains to discourage any decisive step. Had a little 
more energy been shown, Nugent's advance might have 
been stopped, the passes of Rivoli and Schio seized, and 
Radetzky hemmed in to Verona and its barren neigbbour- 
hood. He on his side was only waiting for Nugent's troops 
to take the field. He determined ta make a final effort 
to save Peschiera, but apparently despairing of breaking 
through the Piedmontese lines, conceived a daring stroke. 
His plan was to transfer the bulk of his force to Mantua, 
overpower the isolated wing in front of the fortress, and 
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advancing up the right of the Mincio attack the Piedmon- 
tose rear, destroy their magazines, and sproad panie in 
Lombardy. He executed his dangerous flank march, un- 
porecived by the sluggish enemy (May 27-28), and at 
Mantua found himself in face of the small detachment of 
Tuscans and the few remaining Neapolitans, who held a line 
of ten miles between Goito and Montanara. Next day 
g0co Tuscans under De Laugier were attacked by 35,000 
Austrians (May 29). It was @ forlorn hope; but the 
students fought with careless and desperate bravery, and it 
was not till after six hours’ fighting, and when the Austrians 
had brought more than half their men into action, that their 
position at Curtatone was stormed. Bava might easily 
have sent reinforcements forward in time, and bitterly he 
and the King were attacked for the desertion of their allies, 
But he had learnt the enemy's strength, and while he sent 
messages, which arrived too late, ordering De Laugier to 
retire, he was concentrating every available man for a 
aecond line of defence at Goito. It was a critical moment, 
for were he defeated, he would have been driven back on 
Brescia, and the road would have been open to Milan. Tho 
heroic resistanca of the Tuscans saved him, and gave him 
time to take up a strong position on the right of the Mincio, 
Here on the afternoon after Curtatone the Austrian van 
made a confused attack; and after a short, sharp fight 
between equal forces, the Austrians fell back, well pursued 
till nightfell, While the King was on the field, the news 
reached him that Peschiers had fallen. The double victory 
seomed the end of the weary struggle, and the troops 
acclaimed Charles Albert King of Italy. And had the 
Piedmontese possessed a general of any genius, Radetzky’s 
position would have been very critical. Ho had retired preci- 
pitately to Mantua, losing large numbers of deserters from 
his Italian troops, and leaving his left wing under D'Aspro 
isolated. The Piedmontese were flushed with victory, and 
had recovered the confidence they had lost at Santa Lucia, 
A bold advance would have driven back D'Aspre on the 
Oglio, and forced him to surrender; or a rapid march across 
the high ground to the east would have cut off Radetzky’s 
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retreat and perhaps have captured Verona, But Charles 
Albert went to sing a Te Deum at Peschiera, and the 
precious moment was lost, It was perhaps his contempt 
for the enemy's generalship that decided Radetzky to 
another perilons maneuvre. On June 3, while the heavy 
rains still kept him at Mantua, ho received the news of the 
new revolt at Vienna; he might at any time be recalled to 
dofond tho throne, porhaps even an order to retire was actu- 
ally sent? It was all important to secure a retreat to the 
Tyrol by the Schio pass, and for this to soizo Viconza, 
though his absence leit Verona at the enemy's mercy. 

Ha reached Verona on June 9 with a force double the 
strength of Durando’s garrison. The attack on the city failed, 
but the Berici Hills were carried, and from them at nightfall 
Radetzky bombarded the city. The citizens would still have 
held out, but Durendo, shrinking from useless slaughter, 
surrendered to tha easy terms that the Austrians offered. 
Radetzky gladly gave them that he might return in time to 
save Verona. But for the extraordinary supineness of the Pied- 
montese, he would have been too late. They had had two 
brilliant alternatives, either to take up a strong position to the 
east of Verona, and fall on the Austrian flank on its return; 
or to make a direct attack on the city itself, where the inhabi- 
tants would have risen and made its fall almost certain, 
But timid counsels or the hidden works of diplomacy 
prevailed. Nothing was done for five days; then Rivoli 
‘was occupiod, but its value was gono now that the Austrians 
could open up the Schio road to the Tyrol When of 
length tho attack on Verona was prepared for the 14th, 
Radetzky had rooched the city by forced marches on the 


Preceding evening, and another great opportunity had passed. 


The loss of Viconza was a greater blow than Santa 
Lucia. It carried with it the loss of the whole Venetian 
mainland except one little mountain fortress; worse still, it 
widened the gulf between Piedmontese and Lombards by 
suggesting grave doubts as to the King’s sincerity. The 
fate of the Venetian cities touched the Lorabards very nearly, 
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and thoy bitterly reflected that, while the King was alicnat- 
ing Tuscany by sending troops to the Lunigiana, he had 
lost Venetia by inaction so perverse as to suggest deliberate 
design. The cry of treachery drew fresh colouring from the 
uncertainty of the negotiations, which were known to be 
proceeding through the medium of the English government. 
Palmerston had done his best to hold back Charles Albert 
from war; but he hed no love for Austria, and when hostilities 
broke out, he shared the general belief that her cause was 
doomed} His policy was to keep the French out of Italy, 
and secure peace as soon as Italy was free, Meanwhile the 
Austrian statesmen, despairing of saving more than a frag- 
ment of their Italian dominions, had sent Count Hartig to 
tho seat of war in the forlorn hope of reseuing something 
from the wreck. Hartig was probably prepared to concede 
the practical indepondence of Lombardy, but ho was timid 
and indefinite, and tho excitement of the time made the 
Italians unwilling to accept any solution short of complete 
evacuation. When May brought fresh troubles to the 
Austrians at Vienna and in Bohemia, the need for a settle- 
ment in Italy became still more urgent, and Hummelauer 
was sent to London to enlist Palmerston’s mediation (May 
23). He, like Hiirtig, would no doubt have consented to 
the evacuation of Lombardy, but his actual proposals were 
a scheme of very thorough Home Rule for both Lombardy 
and Venetia, and Palmerston, thinking that the Austrians 
only wanted to gain time,* and still confident of the eventual 
triumph of the Itslians, was unwilling to lend his name to 
any proposals short of evacuation. Even when, alter the 
second Viennese rising, the Austrians lowered their terms 
and offered indopendence to Lombardy and a very Liberal 
constitution to Venetia, he still refused to mediate, unless 
Austria surrondored hor torritory at Joast to the Pinvo. Tho 
Viennese government itself had no more trust in its own 
fortunes than Palmerston had,’ but it made a new effort to 
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save Venetia by directly approaching the Milanese govern- 
ment (early in June) with the same offer of independence 
for Lombardy, as the bribe for leaving Venctia in Austrian 
hands, The Milanese, ever loyal to the Venetians, replied 
that the fortunes of Lombardy and Venetia wore insepar- 
able, and that they would never desert the sister province.’ 
‘The Piedmonteso ministry, apparently with the excoption of 
Balbo, were equally determined to accept no compromise.* 
But while the two governments atood loyal to their engage- 
ments, the King, though he had promised the Milanese that 
he would never lay down his arms till Italy was froo, was 
seoretly preparing to sacrifice Venetia. Already early in 
June, in the midst of his protestations to the Milanese, he 
was ready to accapt the line of the Adige, though willing to 
fight on, if his ministers decided otherwise. A month later 
he had thrown scruples to the winds, and weary of the war, 
privately invited Austria to a treaty of partition® His 
action may have had some justification in the lower ex- 
pedioncies, but the same moral obliquity, which betrayed 
him in youth, stained his chivalry again, and made him for the 
moment traitor to the cause for which he had dared so much. 
~~ Certainly the King saw noarer the truth than Palmerston. 
Only too much its early glamour was fading from the war, 
Again and egain viotory bad been in the grasp of the Italians, 
but Charles Albert and his gonerals hed thrown away the 
splendid chances, The Nospolitans had gone, the Tuscans 
were too demoralized to be kept at the front; Durando’s 
troops were under parole not to fight for three months. 
The volunteers could barely hold their own; the Lombard 
troops were slow in coming up. All Lombardy was honey- 
combed with suspicion end intrigue; Mazzini's paper was 
bitterly attacking the Kikg; Austrian agents were actively 
mining underground. The;burden of the war fell more than 
ever on Piedmont, and uae too enthusiasm was cooling. 
The campaign had proved far other than # triumphal pro- 
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; Piedmont was irritated at its slow course, and startled 
when she realized that the little kingdom stood alone fronting 
the great Empire, The averago citizen angrily resented the 
attacks of the foolish Milanese press on King and army, and 
contrasted the lukewarmness of tho Lombards in the war 
with their overreaching claims in the negotiations for fusion. 
Within Piedmont iteelf the harmony of the spring was fast 
passing. Many of the nobles had learnt again to fear demo- 
cracy more than they loved their country; the clergy fell 
away after the Encyclical, the middle classes ware scared by 
French socialism and unsubstantial phantoms of the red 
republic, Tho peasants’ strugglo for lifo was too sovero to 
leave much place for patriotism, and agents of reaction 
waved the Pope's defection and the stagnation of trade 
before their eyes. The Democrats themselves were often 
more absorbed in social questions than in the war. The 
Chamber frittered away its time in barren resolutions 
and hot interminable debates on the suppression of the 
Jesuits and the dismantling of the Genoese forts. The 
ministry had been beaten in the debates on fusion, and 
was only temporarily holding office, A cabinet was being 
slowly made under Casati and Gioberti, but the Piedmontese 
had little enthusiaam for a ministry, which represented every 
province of the North Italian Kingdom, and placed Lombards 
and Genoese in » majority, The same provincial spirit had 
prompted Pareto to again reject overtures from Rome for 
what was practically an offensive alliance, though the King 
welcomed them, and their acceptance might even now have 
reconciled Pius to the war (June). Gioberti had been sent 
on an unofficial mission to Florence and Rome, to rouse 
sympathy for Charles Albert and the cause; and though he 
proached respect for the Grand Duke and tender loyalty to 
the Pope, he only gave fresh colour to the old suspicions 
of Piedmontese ambition? Though the King was innocent 
of any designs on Romagna, it is not equally certain that 
his ministers were clear ;* and Charles Albert himself was 
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half disposed to accept the Sicilian crown for his son, the 
Duke of Genoa* 


Howover maladroit her statesmen, the army of Piedmont 
was staunchly maintaining the struggle, and even now but 
for the farce of genoralship the probabilities of success still 
leaned to her. The loss of Vicenza had been followed by 
another period of inaction, Radetzky was waiting for more 
reinforcements, and Charles Albert had no plans of offensive. 
The Volunteers had been sent to the Tyrol frontier and for- 
gotten, and Garibaldi’s services, which might have been of 
priceless value, had been courtly rejectod. Ton thousand 
regulars were in hospital, and though the Lombards had 
arrived, they wero sent to sickon in the swamps round Mantua, 
The army was weary of the inglorious monotony and priva- 
tions of the war, and felt less and less disposed to fight for 
a people whose press insulted and libelled them. At last 
the arrival of reinforcements gave the Austrians superiority 
in numbers as well as in prestige, and it became impossible 
for the Piedmontese to take the offensive, For want of 
better tacties, the King decided to blockade Mantua on both 
sides, and captured Governolo to the south-east (July 13). 
This necessitated a great lengthening of the Piedmontesa 
lines; Rivoli was retained on account of its historic associa- 
tions or from fear of the criticism that might follow its 
abandonment; and from Rivoli to Governolo ran forty 
miles without a railway. To cover this the King had barely 
60,000 men in the field, and it was obvious strategy for the 
Austrians to attack the fecble centro and cut the Piedmon- 
tess lines in two, Radetzky captured Rivoli with some 
difficulty, and was roady for the decisive attack. Botween 
‘Verona and the Mincio the hills of Sona, Sommacampagna, 
and Custozza describe a segment from north to south-west. 
The Piedmontese, though they had occupied them for three 
months, had done little to fortify what might have beon 
made into an almost impregnable position; and only 8000 
men held the key of the whole line. On the night of July 22, 
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in @ terrible storm, 40,000 Austrians left Verona. Next 
morning the Piedmontese, surprised and quite outnumbered, 
were driven back in spite of their splendid defence, and by 
midday the whole Austrian army wason the plateau. But the 
Italian losses had been small, and while De Sonnaz collected 
the troops of the left brigade under Peschiera and sdvanced 
down the right of the Mincio towards Valleggio, the King 
and Bava hurried up the centre to Villafranca, though with 
strange blindness to the position, they neglected to bring up 
the troops round Mantus, Still, hsd Bava and De Sonnaz on 
the moming of the 24th attacked both Austrian flanks, 
Radetzky’s position would bave been critical But Do 
‘Sonnaz was ignorant of Bava’s movements, and a breakdown 
of the commissariat provented Bava from attacking till 
afternoon. Then under a tropical sun, under which men 
dropped by the score, the Dukos of Savoy and Genoa 
stormed the heights at Staffalo and cut Radetzky’s line. 
And though be retrieved his defeat in part by taking Val- 
leggio (the key connecting the plateau with the line of the 
Mincio), it was necessary for him to recapture the heights 
at any cost. Again the failure of the coramissariat pre- 
vented the Dukes from catching the enemy while on the 
march snd divided. When they came under fire at noon 
(duly 25), their brigades fought with the same heroism as 
at Staffalo, holding their own against heavy odds, and even 
storming the heights between Custozza and Valleggio. Five 
times 4000 men drove back with the bayonet twice their 
number of Austrians. But heat and exhaustion gradually 
told; and Do Sonnaz sent word from Borghotto that his troops, 
who had been starving for three days, could not attack till 
evoning. Tho Dukes had no choics but to retroat, though 
the Austrians had suffered too heavily to follow up their 
victory. 
The battle of Custozza was an epitome of the war. The 
ificent courage of the Piedmontese, far more than a 
match for equal numbers of Austrians, and the brilliant 
tactica of the Dukes were wasted, when the blunders of the 
other generals kept half the army unengaged, and the fatal 
breakdown of the commissariat clogged every operation, The 
vou. L R 
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position now was full of danger. Forty thousand Piedmon- 
tese were concentrated before Villafranea on the evening of the 
25th, in danger of being surrounded. During the night and 
following morning they retreated to Goito, where Do Sonnaz, 
having through some mistake in his instructions evacuated 
Volta, had already arrived. If the Austrians occupied the 
heights near Volta, Goito would be untenable, and the King 
ordered him to retrace the three miles to Volta, and re- 
occupy it before the enemy arrived. De Sonnaz with hia 
scant and weary troops reached Volta in the evening, just 
too late to forestall the Austrian van. ‘Till midnight and 
again at dawn a fierce hand-to-hand fight raged through the 
streots, till De Sonnaz found the odds too heavy, and after 
one of the most bloody battles of the campaign, made an 
orderly retreat. 

‘Tt was impossible now to hold Goito, and tha generals, 
hopoloss of further resistance, asked for an armistice; but 
Radetzky’s terms were the surrender of the Duchies and the 
withdrawal of the army behind the Adda, and the King 
« preferring to sacrifice Piedmont rather than Italy,” refused 
them. Phinged in sudden disaster, weary and starving, 
suffering fearfully from thirst, for the timid peasants of the 
lowlands had removed the ropes from the wells, the army 
sullenly drew back. It had two practicable alternatives; to 
defend the line of the Adda, or retreat beyond the Po and 
threaten Radetzky's flank. Unluckily the King chose 
neither. His impulsive chivalry prompted him to wait and 
defend Cremons, which had shown much hospitality to his 
wounded during the war. The troops fought bravely in front 
of the city, but they were outnumbered, and the delay had 
allowed the enemy to reach the Adda first. Now that it 
was impossible to defend the river, it was elementary strategy 
to rotroat to Pavia or Pisconza, flood the irrigated country 
between Milan and the Adda, and summon Garibaldi with 
tho Lombard levies to threaten the Austrian right. But the 
King’s sonsitive chivalry again betrayed him. Reprosenta- 
tions, made apparently by the nobles or the Provisional 
Government, had reached him from Milan, that the city was 
well provisioned and prepared for defence; and despite tho 
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warnings of the new Committee of Public Safety, the King 
determined not to abandon it. So to Milan the painful 
march went on under the torrential rains, whilo the Lom- 
bard division melted to a handful. The panic-stricken city 
was ill prepared to recoive ita defenders. Tho Committoo 
of Public Safety, appointed at Mazzini's prompting on the 
first news of dofeat, did what was possible in the briof space, 
collected money and provisions, threw up earthworks, de- 
creed a levy in mass of the national guard. The inhabitants 
showed some of the spirit of the Five Days; and the sudden 
and imminent peril, that within a short week had changed 
their destinies, shook them roughly from their indifference. 
But well as the Committee had risen to the occasion, the 
King had lost, none of his distrust of the Milanese authori- 
ties, and superseded it by supine commissioners. Next day 
the army arrived (August 3), and the Milanese, annoyed at 
the supersession of the Committee, and looking in vain for 
some stirring message from tho King, stinted the welcome 
that they would have lavished before.’ On the following 
afternoon the Austrians came up, and their immense supe- 
riority in numbers forced back the Piedmontese within the 
walls, At the sight of danger the Milanose threw off their 
momentary lethargy ; barricades rose in the streets, and food 
and comforts were supplied in abundance to tho troops. 
There was still perhaps a chance of success in a desperata de- 
fonce ; Garibaldi and D'Apice had 25,000 men in the Berga- 
meso and Brescian uplands, and could have seriously harassed. 
the enemy's rear. But food and ammunition were probably 
rather searco;* the bulk of the artillery had by some inex- 
plicable blunder been sent to Piacenza; and the generals, 
ignoring the temper of the people and perhaps exaggerating 
the scarcity, decided that it was impossible to resist. And 
though the King told the national guard next morning 
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(August 5) that he intended to defend the city, he had 
already exchanged messages with Radetzky for a capitula- 
tion! The news leaked out, and the poople, frenzied with 
suspicion, rushed to the Greppi Palace, where Charles Albert 
was lodging. Tho unhappy King, draincd of montel and 
moral strength, yielded to each successive influence that was 
brought to bear on him, promised to shed his last drop of 
blood for the city, then a few hours afler gave his tacit 
approval to # message that confirmed the earlier negotia~ 
tions with Radetzky.? By 6.0 p.m. the capitulation had been 
finally decided on, Its announcement was the sigual for 
anarchy; the angry mob fired at the palaco; and the troops in 
the other quarters, dimly conscious of the King’s danger, were 
hardly restrained from attacking the people. His position 
was indeed critical, and the crowd was at the point of fring 
the palace gates, when just before midnight some regiments 
arrived and rescued him. The army evacusted the city 
during the night. A few desperate mon fired on the soldiers, 
as they sadly defiled through the streets. But disaster had 
broken down the misunderstanding; more than half tho 
Population, it was estimated, fled with the army, indignant 
of Austrian rule; and tenderly assisted by the soldiers, the 
terror-stricken citizens thronged the roads to Piedmont. 
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‘The Salatoo armistice, France and Italy, “The People’s War; the 
Austrians at Dologaa, Moprramms ap Daxconara. Pigpxowr: 
Pinelli ministry ; negotiations for peace ; the war party ; fall of the 
ministry. Tuscan: Ridolfi ministry; the Democrats; Capponi 
ministry ; Leghorn revolt; Montanelli-Guerrazzi ministry. PaPat 
Sratze: Mamiani ministry ; Fabbri ministry ; Rossi ministry. 





Prepmont could hardly realize the swift and terrible sories 
of disasters, which had sent her army back crushed and 
demoralized. Sho had no power, hardly any wish, to repair 
the blow. The new ministry had no authority; the country 
was woary and exhausted; and the only hope of continuing 
the war lay in a French alliance, The ministry opened 
negotiations at Paris, but in the meantime Radetzky was 
threatening the frontier; the Conservatives dreaded above 
all things the advent of » republican army from Franco; 
and Charles Albert, taking the responsibility upon himself, 
authorized General Salasco to sign a six weeks’ armistice 
(August 9). By its terms not only Peschiera but the 
Duchies and Venica were to be evacuated, and Piedmont 
with one voice declared against conditions, that involved for 
8 time at least the surrender of the national cause. For a 
moment party feuds were silent, and all classes vied in wel- 
coming the Lombard refugees and preparing for a fresh 
struggle. But tho power or tho will to make a great effort 
failed, and a renewal of the war, it was more than ever 
evident, depended on France. 

It was impossible for France to be an indifferent spectator. 
Traditions, too strong for any government to break, interosted 
her in the relations of Italy and Austria. Guizot’a Italian 
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policy had been to maintain the status quo; but the Republic 
was more likely to attack despotism in its Austrian stronghold, 
and free the Italians, whether they wished its help or not. 
‘When war broke out, Lamartine made lange offers to private 
individuals like Mazzini and Pepo,' and asked leave of the Turin 
government to send o corps of obsorvation across the Alps. 
But feeling in Italy was almost unanimous against accepting 
French help. Manin indeed, more far-seeing and loss confident, 
would have liked at least ta have it secured in case of need ; 
but even be dared go no farther than request tho presence of 
French vessels in the Adriatic. The royalists dreaded a re- 
publican ally, the republicans wished to sec Italy win her 
own laurels. None believed that Franco was singlehearted 
in her offer, all were confident that the national resources 
wore sufficient for victory. Henco it became vory difficult 
for France to interfere, though had she crossed the Alps, the 
Austrians would have evacuated Venetia without a further 
effort? Lamartine indeed sometimes urged action in despite 
of Italian wishes. He was suspicious of a North Italian 
‘Kingdom, and thought that French intervention might en- 
courage the republicans of Lombardy and Venetia, and claim 
its reward in the cession of Savoy and Nice* But the 
majority of the Executive Committee at Paris were opposed 
to interference, unless tho Italians asked for it; and Lamar- 
tine, either because his hands were tied, or that his grandilo- 
quent programmes melted away, returned nothing but empty 
promises to Manin’s appeals, and perheps secretly agreed to 
let Austria have Venetia.* After the Parisian revolt in June, 
the Executive Committee retired, and Bastide, who was now 
Foreign Minister, was as reluctant as Lamartine to help a 
power, which he distrusted both as republican and French- 
man, for he realized how easily a Kingdom of North Italy 
might become the ally of Austria against France’ But 
though France was pledged to give her help if formally 
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domanded, there was nothing up to Custozza to test hor 
loyalty. Now when all other hope seemed gone, the appeal 
came both from Milan and Turin, But Piedmont coupled 
ita request with conditions that precluded any republican 
propagandism or cession of Savoy. This gave the French 
government the excuse it wanted to break from its engage- 
ments, and Cavaignac cloaked its dishonour with the taunt 
that “Italy must pay the penalty of her own follies.”* 

The refusal of the French government made further 
resistance quixotic, But there were still a few patriots, 
more brave than level-headed, who would not accept defeat. 
After the Salasco armistice Correnti and the more active 
spirits of the Provisional Government, still hoped to carry on 
the war with the Lombard troops and the volunteers round 
Brescia. “Now we are our own masters,” said Cattaneo, 
and his words echoed the feelings of many republicans who 
traced their misfortunes to the Piedmontoso alliance. But 
the reasoning was as absurd as it was factious. The bulk 
of the volunteers had retreated into Switzerland or Pied- 
mont; alone among their leaders Garibaldi still hoped on. 
When he had arrived from Buenos Ayres in June, he had 
tried in vain to obtain a commission in the Piedmontese 
army. The King and his ministers, who might have roused 
all the Italian Tyrol with his name, repulsed with frigid 
courtesy the republican hero; and Garibaldi, wansferring 
his offer of service to the Lombard government, was given 
the command of the voluntecrsuround Bergamo. He was 
at Monza, hurrying up to attack the Austrians, when the 
news of the capitulation reached him. He retreated, 
Mazzini with him, to Arona, where the Piedmontese govern- 
ment ordered him to disband his followers and Icave the 
country. It was perhaps this gratuitous insult that roused 
him. ‘Though he had promised to religiously observe the 
armistice,” he raised the Mazzinian standard at Luino, and 
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proclaimed the “People's War.” But ho was no longer in 
South America with its improvized armies and guerilla 
fighting. Radetzky sconted tho danger, and hastily pushed 
on a large force; Garibaldi’s ranks had been thinned by 
desertions, and after spirited manwuvring im faco of ovor- 
whelming numbors, he was compelled to retreat into 
Switzerland, In one quorter only the Austrians were 
repulsed. In the first days of August, Welden with 6000 
men hed pushed on into Romagna, careless of the Pope's 
indignation, and occupied Bologna. Next day the citizens, 
their enthusiasm roused by the Pope's angry protest, and 
maddened by the insults of the soldiers, attacked the troops 
in the streets, and though they had few arms but knives, 
decimated them in two hours of hand-to-hand fighting and 
drove them back in rout. 

Except for this one small reverse, Austria stood trium- 
phant, Windischgriitz hed crushed the Bohemian revolt 
in June; the breach between Serbs and Magyars was 
playing into the hands of their common tyrant; and the 
newly-met Austrian Assembly had shown its loyalty by 
begging the Emperor to return to Vienne, Austria's 
position in Italy, which a month ago scomed desperate, 
had been recovered by a series of splendid and unbroken 
vietories. Tho Italians were for tho moment hopelessly 
worsted: royalists and republicans had alike tried and 
failed, But it was recognized that the final struggle was 
only postponed, that a nation could not accept defeat in 
@ fortnight. Piedmont had her army still intact, the 
nationalist ourrent might again range the forces of Tuscany 
and Rome and Naples with her, or a French alliance place 
her in a position of unquestioned superiority. Or, as the 
republicans dreamed,» great popular rising of twenty-two 
millions of men might sweep the Austrians from the land. 

But the struggle had lost its freshness. Disappointment 
had succeeded to the extravagant hopes of the early days 
of the war; the enthusiasm, the effusiveness, the unity of 
classes had gone; failure had brought in its wake suspicion 
and recrimination; the glamour of the national crusade, 
which hed veiled dark places in the social structure, had 
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gone and left them bare. To tho ruined tradesman, the 
iil-paid artizan, the rack-rented peasant social and financial 
reform might well seem as pressing as the expulsion of the 
Austrians. In Piedmont, indeed, the war question atill 
absorbed all interest, Though now and again political and 
social questions were keenly debated in Parliament, it was 
the preparation for another struggle which divided parties. 
But outside Piedmont and Venice, the quostion of war had 
even before this sunk on the whole into the background. 
‘The fight for Independence had been only a part of the 
Italian revival ; and its twin movement for social emancipa- 
tion had now to run its course. Aspirations, which had 
found imperfect voice, while the eyes of the nation were 
fixed on the Mincio, now clamoured for satisfaction, The 
Moderate Liberals might be satisfied with reforms already 
won or the slow evolution of constitutional government, 
But the masses, who felt tho still half-living tyranny of 
the police, who wanted popular finance, new land laws, 
better education, who hoped that all tho long arrears of 
legislation might be cleared off in a few months, looked to 
the parliaments to sweep away the old autocracy root and 
branch, and bring Itsly at least up to the level of France 
or England. In all the large cities the Clubs had gained 
fn influence even beyond their real strength, which was 
considerable. There were more dangerous elements of dis- 
order in the out-of-work labourers and the baser sort of 
volunteers, which easily lent themselves to reactionary 
intrigue. And yet the Democrats wero truer to the national 
cause than their opponents. Too many of the Moderates 
smothered their love of country with their fears. The 
erudity and impatience and intolerance of a young demo- 
eracy, the pretence of patriotism that often sheltered roguery, 
the invertebrate mismanagoment of untried men drove hosts 
of topid patriots into the ranks of reaction. It was men 
Tike these, as well as the proportied classes, tho priests, the 
peasants, who looked askance on any resumption of the 
war and another opening of the floodgates. But in tho 
democratic camp, behind its crude and often factious home 
policy, loomed the national question, never quite forgotten, 
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Tho prinoos, they argued, had betrayed or misdireoted the 
nation; before war broke out again, power must be put in 
the hands of those who would be loyal to it. There were 
not very many republicans in theory, not many advocates 
of political unity. But there was a stern resolve that the 
errors and treacheries of the summer should not be repeated, 
that if the princes continued to reign, at all events the 
patriots should govorn. 


In Piedmont the Salasco armistice sealed the fato of the 
Casati ministry. For # week the country had been practi- 
cally under two governments; the ministry refusing to 
recognize the armistice, while Revel, only a minister- 
designate, was, with frank disregard for the constitution, 
negotiating for the mediation of the Western Powers, and 
the King was issuing orders to the frontier to oppose any 
advance of French troops. Tho new ministry (August 20) 
was dominated by Pinelli, the Icader of the “ municipal” 
party in the Chamber;‘but it dared no more than its 
predecessor accept the political portion of the Salasco 
armistice, and it was determined to fight again, with or 
without French help, if a fairly honourable peace could not 
be obtained; it opened up relations with the Hungarians 
and disaffected Slavs, it weleomed the Lombard refugee 
organizations, and asked Garibaldi to hold himself in readi- 
ness. But it hoped to secure a peace, which would content 
the patriots, through the offices of an Anglo-French media- 
tion, So long as Austria did not cross the Ticino, the 
French government was resolute not to go to war, and 
cared little at what price Piedmont purchased peace. 
Palmerston, still believing that Austria would surrender 
Lombardy, proposed the Hummelauer memorandum! as a 
basis of negotiation, and the Turin government, with some 
seruples at abandoning Venetia, accepted it. But the 
Austrians, elate with victory, were determined to give up 
no inch of territory; they were willing indeed to grant 
somo form of Home Rule and a Liberal constitution to beth 
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provinces, perhaps to allow Piedmont to take Parma; but 
beyond this nothing less than French or English arms would 
make them yield. The French government, after many 
blustering threats, accepted the Austrian terms, and played 
with the petitions for alliance that came again from Turin, 
Palmerston was half-disposed to threaten war, and rained 
homilies on Vienna, But not one step would the Austrians 
move from their position? 

Tho failure of the negotiations gavo fresh strongth to 
the war party in Piedmont. Austria seemed eager to goad 
her into anothor struggle. Radetzky was harrying tho 
Lombards with his ruthless tyranny.? In defiance of the 
armistice (which had been prolonged), the Viennese govern- 
ment detained the guns at Peschiern, and with more excuse 
prepared to attack Venice; and Piedmont in retaliation 
ordered her fleet to the Adriatic. As soon as parliament. 
met, at Turin (October 16), the war party grew clamorons. 
It was in vain that the government had legally suppressed 
the Jesuits, that it promised to recognize no peace which 
did not recognize Italian nationality and renew the war if 
the negotiations broke down. It was not trusted. Revel, 
it wos bruited, had said that the kingdom of North Italy 
was a fine dream, and that Piedmont must take care of 
itself. His collengues, it was correctly surmised, had 
thwarted Rosmini’s efforts to cement 4 league with Tuscany 
and Rome.’ Gioberti, though a Conservative by tempera- 
ment, led the attack, moved by a personal bitterness against 
Pinelli and an itch to play the demagogue. The reaction- 
aries, he said, had resolved on peace at any price, and this 
“ministry of two programmes” was secretly supporting 
them. Exeggerated os his attack was, ho carried all before 
him. The armistice humiliated the country; the armed 
peace, as costly as war, was exhausting it; the second revolt 
of Vienna (October) gave it new hopes, for the Emperor, 
deserted by well nigh all bus his Crout subjects, might be 
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compelled to transform his rule into a Slav Empire, which 
would care little for Italian provinces. The army had been 
increased by 50,000 men, though pitiful accounts came in 
of their want of discipline And though the ministers com- 
plained that “Piedmont was not stuff that you could make 
enthusiastic,” on the whole war was popular. Even 
D’Azeglio, wildly fearful as he was of democracy, wanted to 
fight, not from any hope of success, but to secure Piedmonteso 
liberty and hegemony, Articulate public opinion in the 
elubs and pross warmly supported Gicberti and Rattagzi in 
their noisy and persistent attacks. The Lombard refugees, 
25,000 in number, naturally lent tho weight of their active 
propaganda. Genoa was in a state of semi-revolt, which at 
bottom was « protest for the national cause against the 
narrower interests of Turin, The King too wanted war; 
adversity had purged the dross from his nature, and his 
prayers, if they made him a bad general, made him a good 
King. Though reluctantly drawn along the democratic 
path, he was loyal in all sincerity to his people, and thirsted. 
to give happiness and life for his country’s cause, Tortured 
by physical suifering, schooling his imperious nature to 
suffer the calumny that poured on him and the petty 
affronts of his ministers, his one ambition was to see Italy 
free, and then ley down his crown. For this, for the mystic 
sense of a mission that possessed him, he was resdy to 
sacrifice all his prepossessions; he resigned the command of 
tho army in obedionce to the popular clamour; he gavo 
secret audience to radicals; he intrigued with them to 
upset his ministry, and substitute a democratic war cabinet. 
under Manin and Brofferio.* 

Pinolli realised that, unless the mediating Powers could 
effect a speedy settlement, war must inevitably come soon. 
A resolution for immediate hostilities was defeated only by 
a rather small majority. The vote resulted in tumults at 
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Genoa and a small rising in the Val d’Intelvi near the 
Lake of Como. In Piedmont the war-fever was steadily 
mounting. It was in vain that Pinelli tried to appease it 
dy calling out a fresh levy of 12,000 men. His majority, 
in spite of Cavour's vigorous championship, gradually melted 
away. The deputies wore frightened by demonstrations in 
the galleries of the Chamber; the Right regarded the 
ministers as poor trucklers to the democrata and Gonooso ; 
the Left turned on them with fresh venom, when they tried 
to check the importunate and seditious soction of tho 
refugess, Defeated on a catch vote, Pinelli resigned 
(Decomber 4); and after an unsuccessful attempt to form 
a cabinet under D'Azeglio, the King was reluctantly com- 
pelled to send for Gioberti, 





Tuscany had witnessed the same struggle between 
Moderates and Democrats. Enthusiasm for the war had 
rapidly cooled; the clergy made industrious use of the 
Encyclical, and the peasants, fearing conscription and heavy 
taxes, lapsed into their natural conservatism. The majority, 
who had applauded the Revolution, while it meant proces- 
sions and demonstrations, turned away when it called for 
sacrifice. Ridolfi, who had become Promier in June, was a 
genial, hardworking man, but weak and compromising, quite 
unaware what big steps the times required, His cabinet 
was @ coalition of Moderates and Reactionaries, in which 
longer experience of office gave the latter a natural pre- 
ponderance. And though Ricasoli and the Left Centre 
vigorously assailed it for its lukewarmness, there was little 
difference of principle between the two Moderate wings. 
Thoy had tho samo oxclusiveness and timidity, tho same 
pedantic belief in their theories, without any vigour or un- 
selfishness to put them into practice, The Assembly wasted 
its time in recriminations, and the real power passed to the 
Democrats outside. But the best of them had fallen at 
Curtatone or were still encamped on the Lombard plains, 
and those who remained at home were as selfish and un- 
statesmanlike as the Moderates. The whole state seemed 
drifting helplessly into anarchy, and some disturbances at 
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Florence, which followed the news of Custozza (July 30), 
showed how rotten was the fabric. The ministry, afraid to 
face the situation, tamely resigned. Public opinion, perhaps 
some faint patriotism of his own, forced the Grand Duke to 
protest the steadfastness of his alliance with Charles Albert, 
and entrust the premiership to Ricasoli. But Ricasoli was 
suspected, though wrongly, of a wish to absorb Tuscany 
in Piedmont, and the other Moderate sections refused to 
join him! The country bad been threo weeks without a 
government, when Capponi succeeded in reconciling the two 
Moderate wings. His creed was a lofty Liberalism, and his 
breadth of view, if it helped to make him ineffective, saved 
him from the exclusiveness of the other Moderates. His 
age and blindnoss, his stainless name, his descent from the 
great Florentine who bearded Charles VIII, had won him 
the respect, almost the vensration of all Tuscany. Like 
Ruggiero Settimo in Sicily, he seemed a majestic figure 
lifted above the strife of party. But he was irresolute and 
unpractical; his temperament unfitted him for the rough 
play of a time of revolution; his blindness made it impossible 
for him to keep a grip on the administration, He promised 
thoroughness and war, if the negotiations for poace broke 
down; he made some effort to strengthen the army, and 
earnestly pushed forward the League with Rome and Piedmont. 
But he had troubles enough to busy him at home. The 
dread of an Austrian occupation nursed the excitement; the 
country was full of demoralized soldiers, of disbanded vohin- 
teors, of unemployed labourers ; and while reactionary priests 
and nobles fanned sedition in the country districts, the 
volunteers and demagogues in the Clubs agitated for a 
People's War. 

The government passed a Coercion Act and closed the 
Clubs, and outside Leghorn this produced a momentary 
quiet. But there things had gone too far to be calmed by 
empty threats of force. Nothing had healed the deep 
divisions between the middle classes and the unarmed and 
unenfranchised populace; and Guerrazzi’s imprisonment after 
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the riots of January had increased the bitterness of his 
partisans. After Custozza the city was ripe for revolt; and 
when Cupponi a fow days after tuking office arrested Gavazzi, 
who had landed in defiance of an order of expulsion, the 
people broke up the railway and seized the magazines of 
arms (August 23). But again, as in January, the power lay 
with the citizen guard, and the separatists were in a minority; 
and whon Capponi sent troops, they were welcomed with 
acclaim. Everything seemed in train for a settlement, when, 
apparently at the instigation of tho rich merchants, the 
government foolishly turned to coercion. Cipriani, the 
masterful and unpopular commander of the garrison, tried 
to disarm the populace; and the mob attacked and worsted 
the troops, till Capponi, in despair, sent Guerrazzi with in- 
structions to bribe the city into quiet. Guerrazzi soon made 
the disorderly elements feel his hand, but the exasperation 
was intense, and it was with the greatest difficulty that he 
could prevent the proclamation of a separatist republic. 
The ministry, too weak and divided to be consistent, repudi- 
ated its promises? and tried to cow the “nest of pirates” by 
a show of force. The citizen guards of Tuscany were sum- 
moned Lo a great camp near Pisa; but few responded, and 
those who came were readier to fraternize with the Livornese 
than act against them. Coercion expired in ridicule, and 
thanks to Guerrazzi's strong hand the city returned to its 
normal condition. But Capponi still refused to acknowledge 
him, and tuming to the one possible alternative, appointed 
Montanelli governor of the city. 

+ It was the last humiliation of the tottering ministry. 
Montanelli accepted office only on condition that he might 
preach his favourite panacea of a democratic “Constituent” 
parliament. And though Leghorn welcomed him and his 
programme, he too, like Guorrazzi, could hardly dissuade 
the city from proclaiming the Republic. It was clear that 
only s Demooratic ministry could preserve Leghorn to 
Tuscany, or restore authority in the rest of the country. 
Capponi resigned on October 15, and every Moderate com- 
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bination to form a cabinet broke down, The Grand Duke 
summoned Montanelli, and Montanelli refused to take office 
without Guerrazzi. And roluctant as the Grand Duko was 
to accept him, the agitation at Leghorn and Florence and 
the advice of the English minister convinced him that it 
was the only alternative to anarchy and perbaps to civil war” 

The two men, who had the fate of Tuscany in their 
hands, had little in common. Montanelli? was a genial, 
lovable man, vain but transparently sinoore; somewhat 
nebulous in his theories, with a mischievous incapacity for 
statesmanship and a lack of insight that made him sometimes 
timid, sometimes rash; but atoning for much by his candour 
and the impression that his enthusiasm and real intellectual 
power produced. When it was rumoured that he hed died 
among his students at Curtatone, all Tuscany wept for the 
fallen professor, ‘The Moderates respected him for his 
courtesy and scholarship; the clergy looked kindly on the 
man who wished to free the Tuscan church from state 
control; the students of Pisa, the artisans of Leghorn 
loved him for his persistent advooacy of democracy. As the 
champion of the ery for a “Constituent,” he was at the 
moment one of the most prominent men in Italy. VGuorrazzi 
was cast in another mould. Though he playa a small part 
in Italian politics, he stands out as one of the strongest 
and most original among his contemporaries. Fed on Vol- 
taire aud Byron, hard pressed to earn a livelihood, thrice 
imprisoned before he was thirty, the man’a whole being was 
at war with society. He was quarrelsome and opinionative, 
suffering from acute nervous disorder, too full of hate of 
wrong to have room for love of good. “Vengeanos for grest 
crimes,” he said, “delights the soul of God.” The object of 
his novels had been to awake Italy; he despised the oppressed 
almost os much as he hated tho oppressor ; “quiet,” he said, 
“is not life,’ “little matter if God curse or bless us, so He 
make us live.” Tho success that came to him in after life 
softened his nature, and made political struggle always dis- 
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tasteful to him at bottom. And though he never forgot his 
enemies, and longod to havo the classes who had wronged 
him at his fect, he craved for the good opinion of respacta- 
bility, he wished to show himsolf, tho branded demagoguo, 
as champion of law and order, who, if he relished popularity, 
slightly scorned it too. But he found few friends, few who 
really trusted him. Adversity had left something twisted 
in his nature, Tho lawyor’s insight into the seamy side 
of life weakened yot more his scanty faith in humanity. 
Despite bursts of generosity, he was disingenuous and un- 
chivalrong, easily sliding into casuistry. His love of power 
was patriotic in the main, but he was ready to cling to it at 
some expense of principle, and willing to shape principle too 
easily to the possibilities of the moment, But as the obverse 
of his moral roughness, he had the instinct of the statesman. 
Fearless, ambitious, master of himself, he had a practical 
grip of things, stranga to the academic theorists of Florence. 
“The business of the world,” he said, “when it cannot be 
done as we would like it, must get done as it can.” 


Rome witnessed in more tragic catastrophe the same 
decline and fall of the Moderates. In the crisis, that fol- 
lowed the Encyclical, the democratic party foreed the Popa 
to accept Mamiani as Premier; and the Radical leader took 
office on condition that the Forcign Ministry should be loft 
in the hands of a layman. Mamiani had been a member 
of tho Provisional Government of Bologna in 1831; in his 
French exile he had been known as a poet and metaphysician, 
and his political writings, though they attracted little atton- 
tion at the time, had been the precursors of the Moderate 
School! After his return to Rome in the autumn of 1847, 
he had won repute and popularity as a speaker and journa- 
list, and the programme of social reform, which he drafted, 
beeame tho authorized exposition of radieal policy. Radical 
though he was, he wished to preserve the Temporal Power, 
and hoped to save it by drawing a sharp line between the 
Pope's spiritual snd temporal authority. Like Mazzini, 
though in another sense, he thought that Rome would bless 
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the modem world by giving a religious sanction to democracy. 
But to keep his spiritual influence pure and unassailed, the 
Pope must have no part or responsibility in the secular 
policy of the state, He was to accept the English formula 
“to reign but not to govern,” to “live in the ssrena peace of 
doctrine, to pray and bless and pardon”? Mamiani was a 
passionate enthusiast for Italian Independence; he intended 
that Rome should help to her utmost in the national war; 
and ho told the Pope that he would have no negotiations 
with Austria, while one of her soldiers remained in Italy. 
But he was a federalist, believing federalism to be tho 
highest form of union attainable at present, and he earnestly 
pushed on the projects of a League. His enemios accused 
him of wishing to annex Romagna to Piedmont; but though 
he was certainly in communication with the separatists in 
the Legations, there is no proof that he abetted their plans, 
and his suspicions of Charles Albert’s designs made him 
accept with some misgivings the need of a powerful North 
Tralian state.* 

Mamiani was dearest to the democrats as a social 
reformer, “I will do my best,” be promised, “to heal 
the wounds that poverty and ignorance have inflicted on 
the poorer classes.” He gloried in the historic democracy 
of Italy, and the “humblo poople” were always in his 
thought. He wished to show thom that their material 
interests as well as their sentiments were involved in the 
national movernent. As soon as the civil sorvice and local 
government had been reformed, he promised to devote him- 
self to social measures, and he projected a “ministry of 
public beneficence,” to protect and educate the poor.’ In 
education, though ha was willing for the present to com- 
promise with the priests by permitting voluntary schools 
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and leaving religious teaching in their handa, he planned 
an elaborate national system. Complete social equality, free 
trade, free land, a progressive income-tax, railways and tele- 
graphs, reform of charities and public health made up the 
most sensible and advanced social programme yet put for- 
ward in Italy. But between a hostile court and an impatient 
people there was little chance for quiet thoughtful reform; 
and Mamiani was no Mirabeau. He was wordy, placable, 
big-minded ; strictly honourable at bottom, but with a cer- 
tain want of directness and over-noisy parade of honesty. 
He tried to cary the people with him, but he had none 
of the audacity, that will force a policy on the masses and 
make them accept it as their own, A stronger man might 
have cowed the Pope; Mamiani tried to humour and win 
him. It was an impossible task; the Pope hated him, sus- 
pected him, wrongly, aa a sceptic and an-Albertist, It was 
clearer than ever that it was impossible for a Pope to per- 
form the duties of an Italian prince, that constitutional 
governmont could never work under tho Temporal Power, 
It was intolerable to the Papal court that the corre- 
spondence vith the Nuncios should be in the hands of a 
lay Foreign Secretary; and Pius, disregarding his promise 
to his premier, appointed « Cardinal to the post. Mariani, 
in spite of infinite provocation, did everything short of sur- 
rendering hia principles, to win Pins; bowed himself to “a 
policy of subtorfuges and reticences,” hid the Pope's faults 
from the public, showed the utmost long-suffering with 
his tortuons ways. But Pius and the coterie, to whom he 
had surrendered himself, had determined to wreck him. 
‘The interests of the Chureh, the Pope thought, overrode 
any constitutional rights, He encouraged civil servants 
to insubordination, and drafted laws without consulting his 
ministers. 

Tha great battlefield between the Pope and Mamiani 
was the question of the war. The Papal Government had 
never explicitly declared war, and after the Eneyclieal it 
had been necessary to put Durando’s troops more or less 
under Charles Albert's orders to prevent their being treated 
as filibusters, It was not till the middle of May, that there 
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was any official rupture, Tho Pope was not yet dead to all 
national enthusiasm ; thera was perhaps a moment, after a 
violation of his torritory by the Austrians (June 27), when 
he was disposed to declare war frankly; and had Pareto 
accepted the League, he might have allowed Mamiani to 
recruit with a free hand for its army. But Pareto's rejec- 
tion of his proposals made him more than ever suspicious 
of Piedmontese ambition ; he felt that it ill became a Pope 
to be at war with a Catholic nation, and there was strong 
suspicion that he had been making secret overtures of 
friendship to Austria.’ Mamiani tried in vain to pledge 
him to an accoptance of tho national principle; Pius would 
not endorse his commonplace that “by differences of lan- 

and race and customs God has appointed cach nation 
to lead an independent existence.” More irresolute and irri. 
table then ever, he saw in everything an attack on religion, 
and was afraid to loosen one stone of the edifice. Conscious 
of good intentions, he fretted at the widening gulf between 
himself and his people, but did not see that he must pay 
the inevitable forfeit of bis own weakness and disingenuous- 
ness. It was impossible after the Encyclical to charga the 
shortcomings of the government to sinister cardinals, The 
ideal of a democratic Papacy had proved a figment, and 
disappointment was already passing into resentment. The 
Moderates were almost extinet for the time as a political 
force, The Encyclical had strengthened the Democrats by 
removing the Pope's moderating influence from the Liberal 
movement; and though many of thein followed Mamiani, 
there was an extremer section working for a republic or 
provisional government, and in Romagna the separatists 
were strong. Something that was almost anarchy was 
infesting some of the provinces; the political assassina- 
tions spread to Sinigaglia and Ancona, and in a single case 
to Rome, Mamiani had to content himself with raining 
circulars on the slack suthorities, Without an army or a 
loyal civil service behind him, it was impossible to teach 
respect for the law to » people long living under despotism, 
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but impatient of servitude, and ignorant of rights and duties, 
Mamisni felt power slipping from him, and the news of 
Custozza brought the final blow. Parliament and the citizen 
guard were prepared to force the Pope's hands; but he felt 
his position untenable and resigned (August 3). 

Fabbri, who succeeded him, had been # conspirator in the 
’208, he was honest and @ patrict, but too old and feeble to 
bo « match for the court or keep the confidence of the 
country. The new cabinet endorsed Mamiani's war policy, 
but it was unable or unwilling to protect Bologna from the 
Austrians or the gang of criminals, who for a few days 
terrorized the city after their departure. The Pope, though 
he was indignant at the invasion and threatened Welden to 
raise the country against him, threw off almost his last 
shreds of constitutionalism. He hurriedly prorogued the 
Chamber (August 26), and unknown to his ministers, 
appealed to Piedmont, to Naples, to Franco, to protect him- 
self alike against the Austrians and his own subjects. Fabbri, 
indeed, he rogarded as a stop-gap, till he could find a still 
more obsequious minister; and after six weeks of office, he 
forced him out to make room for the ex-French ambassador, 
Pellegrino Rossi. 

Rossi was a native of Carrara At thirty ycars of age 
he had been barrister and professor at Bologna, had been 
compromised in Murat’s rising, and was an exile in Switzer 
land, where he drafted the still-born constitution of 1833. 
Removing to Paris, he succeeded J.-B. Say in his chair in 
the University of France. His lectures won him the dislike 
of the democrats, and tho affectionate regard of Guizot, who 
sent him to Romo in 1845 to nogotiate for tho suppression 
of the French Jesuits. Here he had become the new Pope's 
friend and adviser, using his influence to cement a frank 
alliance between him and the Moderates. Rossi was a re- 
former and a nationalist, in many points a Liberal. He had 
gone with the Italian movement, so long as it aimed at 
Independence, at honest and progressive administration and 
a middle-class constitution. But as a true follower of Gnizot, 
he regarded it his mission to school the democracy ; be had 
a diplomatist’s hortor of the complications that would follow 
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the attainment of Italian Unity, or any attack on the Tem- 
poral Power! He proferred the sham constitutionalism of 
Naplos to the fervid and irrepressible democracy of Tuscany. 
He saw the need of a brave and strong government, that 
would deal rigorously with the bad elements in the state; he 
did not equally recognize the need of sympathy to draw out 
the good. In the Papacy, “the one great thing that was left 
to Ttaly,” he saw the only possible fulcrum of a respected 
executive, But he was no friend of the hierarchy, and they 
repaid double hatred to the old enemy of the Jesuits, who 
had married a Protestant wife, and whose books were on the 
Index. On tha national quostion Rossi felt an strongly as 
Mamiani; during the summer he had written passionately 
in praiso of Italy; he had advised the Pope to go resolutely 
into the war; and as soon as he took office, he promised to 
forward the League and planned the strengthening of the 
army. But he shared the Pope's deep-rooted suspicions of 
Piedmont ; his eulogy of the Papacy was a gage of defiance 
to Turin; and when Rosmini's negotiations for the League* 
wore wrecked by Piedmontese self-secking, ho broke out in 
the official Gazette into bitter invective against the subalpine 
government. 

His home policy was one of wise economic and adminis- 
trative reform. He made his strong hand felt throughout 
the corrupt civil service; he raised the financial credit of 
the state, laid down telegraphs, tried to push on the railway 
schemes. But the people forgot his reforms in their hatred 
of his overcion policy. Much of it was not unneeded to 
restora discipline in the army and police, to control the dis- 
orderly elements, which had thriven under the slackness of 
the preceding administrations, But Rossi made no attempt 
to win the turbulent and perfervid but honest democrats, 
who would have been the strength of a popular government, 
He paraded his contempt for the noisy politicians, who 
crowded the galleries of the Chamber; he threatened Rome 
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with military occupation; he harassed Garibaldi, and sur- 
rendered political fugitives to Ferdinand But he might 
havo lived down his unpopularity, as the people came to 
realize his real worth. Hoe was the only man, if there were 
any such, who could make a constitutional government 
possible under the Pope, and preserve it for a more durable 
structure in the future. But his work was ruined by his 
want of tact. (Rude, proud, taciturn, he chilled or crossed 
all who came in contact with him, Callous to attack him- 
self, he loved to fling sarcasms that could never be forgiven. 
An economist of the old school, a materialist in his philo- 
sophy, he had little pationce with sentiment that ran athwart 
his plans, and his narrow finsnce-minister policy made him 
intolerant of aspirations that soared beyond the region of 
the obviously practicable. And so his enemies thickened. 
Tho Albertists hed long ago denounced him as a public 
enemy. The officials whom he made work, the clergy whom 
he taxed, the ruffians whom he tried to keep in order, all 
swelled the ory against him. He might have defied them, 
strong in the Pope's protection, had he won anything less 
than hatred from the peopla But they could never forgive 
the man who wrote bitter diatribes against democracy, and 
missed no occasion to spurn their cherished ideals. 
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Tus tragic sequel showed how difficult it was to stom the 
democratic tide. Rossi had failed to restore quiet by coercion. 
The People’s Club was clamouring for war, and others, it was 
said, were weaving a republican plot. The Trasteverine 
quarter, hitherto so sturdily Papal, hud gone over to the 
popular party. The demoorts at Bologna had organised 
themselves under Gavazzi’s leading, and had been disarmed 
by Zuechi, who dreaded their relations with Garibaldi, and 
unjustly suspected them of sympathy with the sansculottes, 
The Clericals were looking abroad for help, the Radicals were 
agitating for a Constituent Assembly, that might tamble half 
or oll tho thrones in Italy. Thero was o gonoral senso of 
approaching crisis, when parliament met again (November 15). 
Rossi had been warned, and though he affected carclessness, 
he ostentatiously brought troops to Rome, and tried to cow 
the populace by # military demonstration. A letier written 
to him by Zucehi, proposing to disperse the Romagnuol 
patriots and destroy Garibaldi’s regiment with grapeshot, 
was intercepted and published! ‘The newspapers hotly 
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assailed the minister, and ho tried in vain to curb them; 
the majority of the Assembly were prepared to oppose, and 
would probably have insisted on his resignation.’ He had 
drafted a speech for its opening, patriotic, roseate, wanting 
in definiteness; but the chance to deliver it never came. 
The beliof spread that he had brought up the troops to 
dragoon Rome into submission, and when he drove to the 
Palazzo della Cancellaria, where the Chamber sat, the crowds 
groaned the hated premier. As he ascended the staircase, 
an unknown hand struck him dead. Tho motivea of tho 
deed were never certainly discovered. General opinion set 
it to the account of the democrats, and the democrats retorted 
that the Jesuits had made others of their enemies feel the 
assassin's knife. There was almost certainly no widespread 
plot; it may have been the deed of an isolated fanatic. But 
the evidence on the whole leans to the belief, that it was the 
work of a small section in the Clubs, who hoped to do their 
country service by slaying the supposed arch-enomy of 
freedom, who was preparing, they thought, to copy Fordi- 
nand’s butchery in the strests of Romo” 

Rome received the news very coolly. Tho deputies, fond 
of playing at Roman Senators, thought their dignity best 
sustained by doing nothing, and lost for ever the popular 
respect. ‘The police fraternized with the populace, and 
together they defiled through the streets in public proces- 
sion. A small crowd shouted approval of the murder under 
Rossi's own windows, but were silenced by the citizen guard? 
The cold-blooded reports, that appeared in the newspapers, 
reflected the general sense of relief and satisfaction, Rossi 
left no friends, and democrats and reactionaries alike saw 
their opportunity in his death. But the democrats were the 
immediate gainors ; the practical abdication of tho Chamber 
left the People’s Club master of Rome, and with the help of 
tho police it restored absclute order in the strects. But they 
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were determined to make their victory secure, A great 
crowd of soldiers and civilians, headed by officers and citi- 
zens of rank, demonstrated outside the Quirinal (November 
16), and demanded the Pope's acceptance of the democratic 
Pp me, Pius had already commissioned Galletti, a 
Radical leader and minister of police in the constitutional 
cabinets, to form a ministry. But the crowd, refusing to be 
satisfied without positive pledges from the Pope, grew more 
menacing. Lambruschini, sighted in tho strect, had to take 
refuge in a hay-loft; and Pius, indignant and excited, de- 
clined to “treat with rebels.” In yain Galletti urged him to 
yield, but he harped on the people's ingratitude and deside- 
rated the martyr’s crown. It is probable that ne serious 
violence had been intended by the majority of the crowd ; 
but on Galletti’s report of his ill-success, they displayed 
their firearms, and when in the afternoon the Swiss Guards, 
exasperated by their threats, fired a few shots, the attack 
began, The native troops, who had gone over to the 
people, and the citizen guards kept up @ hot fire at the 
palace, and killed a prelate, The court was panic-stricken ; 
the Pope, who had alternated between moods of fear and 
obstinacy, protested that he yielded to force, and promised 
to leave the popular programme to the decision of the 
Chamber,’ commissioning Sterbini, the most uncompromising 
and unstatesmanlike of the Radical leaders, to form a Cabinet. 
On an instant the tumult turned to rejoicing; but the 
momentary calm deceived nobody. The Moderates, recog- 
nizing their own impotence, seized the opportunity to escape 
from the responsibilities of a time too stormy for auch timor- 
ous souls, ‘Their withdrawal from the Chamber was the 
prelude of a more sorious defection, The Pope was longing 
to escape from a city where revolution was triumphant; 
@ trivial incident, which he regarded as an omen, decided 
him, and on the night of November 24 he fled in disguise 
from Rome. 

Whether by accident or design he took refuge in the 
Neapolitan Kingdom, where the border-fortress of Gaeta was 
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assigned to his court, For a few weeks he was more or less 
under the influence of the Moderates, and though he refused 
to recognize the new Cabinet, and repulsed the approaches 
of the Chamber, he indignantly denied any desire to repeal 
the Statute. Had he persevered in this middle course, his 
victory might havo been swift. The city folt that his absence 
maimed its prestige; the pathos of exile doubled affections 
and softened animosities; he had only to wait, and Romo 
might have opened hor gates to him. But unhappily for 
himself and the Papsoy, Pius gave himsolf into evil keeping, 
In vain the Moderates and the French Government, fearing 
the atmosphere of Gaeta, tried to attract him to Bologna or 
Marseilles. The Pope became the “prisoner and pupil of 
Ferdinand,” and fell under the ever more present and evil 
influence of Cardinal Antonelli. The materials are not pub- 
ished, perhaps do not exist, to make a complete appreciation 
of Antonelli possible. This dark, mysterious, sinister figure, 
who for twenty years was Pope in all but name, has now no 
apologist, Catholic or Liberal? Of discreditable parentage, 
himself of dubious antecedents, Antonelli had come to the 
front as the leader of the constitutional ecclesiastics. Per- 
haps he had wished to make his peace with the new spirit, 
perhaps he hoped to paralyze it with his alliance. More 
probably this man, who now a brief half-year later became 
the uncompromising champion of ecclesiastical rule, who in 
after years affected at intervals a love of Italian nationality,’ 
and was ready to sell the Temporal Powor for a bribe! owed 
his changes to # downright unserupulousness, that sought 
power for itself or its riches. His sinister face and fascinat- 
ing manners hid a heartless, imperious, cunning intellect, 
that climbed to wealth on his country’s misery, and dograded 
the Papscy, that he might be its master‘ Though Pius 
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esteemed him little, and loved him less, he won a ready 
ascendancy over the Pope's feeble nature; and his conde- 
scension to tho suscoptibilities and projudivos of the prelates 
made him all powerful in the Papal court, His own greed 
and doubtful morality, his patronage of corruption, his degra- 
dation of the c&rdinalate weighed for nothing against his 
championship of their dearest belief. It was easy for him to 
pledge them to a policy of blind, uncompromising reaction. 
Pius put under ban the Provisional Junta that had been 
formed at Rome, and drifted daily farther from the Mode- 
rates, To some extent he was hardly » free agent; for 
Antonelli had hedged him with precautions, that allowed 
him little freo intercourse with the outer world. But this 
immunity from unweleome counsels pleased him. It left 
him free to “ meditate on spiritual things”; he liked to pose 
as the martyr, and receive tokens of devotion from the 
Catholic world. From France and Belgium, from Ireland 
and Switzerland addresses of aympathy and promises of 
help poured in. Diplomacy was forced to follow, and the 
Popo’s position suddenly became not only the all-absorbing 
problem of Italy, but an European question of first magni- 
tude. ‘The Pope saw that his hopes lay in an appeal to his 
Catholic position; he was “more than the father of his 
Roman subjects,” and easily he was prepared to sacrifice 
them to the fancied interests of the church. But there was 
little harmony among the ambassadors, who met at Gaeta, 
Catholic Europe was ranged in two camps. Spain leid dowa 
the thesis, that the Pope as spiritual prince was under the 
natural protection of all Catholic nations and proposed a 
Congress of the Powers to deliberate on the Papal question 
(December). Naples and Austria assented, hardly veiling 
their intention to restora the Pope to absolute rule, Austria 
hoping to make him at least a pussive ally against Piedmont. 
Gicberti realized the full import of the question, and put 
out an ingenious and novel doctrine. Picdmont, he pro- 
claimed, would not allow the temporal affairs of an Italian 
state to be scttled by foreign governments. Herself, as 
another Italian state, had a right to intervene, and he tricd 
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te reconcile the Pope to the Romans and draw him into the 
Italian Leaguo, offering an asylum at Nica and, if necessary, 
armed intervention to restore him to his states. 

In his struggle with the Austro-Spanish clique Gioberti 
had the vigorous support of the French government. France 
had a double interest in the Roman question. She regarded 
herself as the traditional defender of the Papal power; the 
hostility of centuries and her new championship of democracy 
made her earnest to check Austrian influence in Italy. The 
statesmen of the Revolution could not but encourage the 
Roman Liberals, and so long as the Pope was in sympathy 
with his people and shared their hostility to Austria, the 
course of France had been clear. Even when the Pope 
bogan to broak with the Liberals, and asked Cavaignac to 
defend him both from Austrians without and democracy at 
home (August), the government refused to interfere between 
him and his people, though it promised to protect him from 
Austria, and was prepared, if she occupied the Legations, to 
make it,  casus belli. But when the Popo finally deserted 
the nationalists and courted the reactionary Powers, France 
could no longer pose as his champion against Austria So 
long, however, aa the Pope's person was safe, both Cavaignso 
and Louis Napoleon refused to interfere ;? and now for want 
of a better policy, the latter supported Gioberti, though his 
scheme was opposed to all traditions of French influenca. 
But their representations were wasted on Pius; his policy 
was to return, under the protection of Austria and Spain, froa 
from constitutional trammels, and in December ho wrote to 
his “very dear son,” the Emperor, to bespeak his help. 


‘Tho Papal question added a new knot to the tanglo of 
Italian politics, ravelling every effort to knit the states 
together. The problem still for Moderates and Democrats 
waa how to concentrate the national forces for another fight 
for Independence. The Moderates, careful to preserve the 
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autonomy of each state and tender to the susceptibilities of 
the princes, were trying to pick up the half-dropped negotia- 
tions fora League. But there was little inclination anywhoro 
to sink differences for the common cause. So long as Pareto 
remained in power, his anxioty to keep Piedmont unfettered 
byengagements to the other states had repulsed Hilgo bran 
“the God Terminus,” he was reported to have said, “has not 
yet marked the bounds of Piedmont.” And though Tuscany 
had secured Massa-Carrara and the Lunigiana, Corsini’s 
imagination saw Piedmontesa intrigue at work in all the 
borderland. When Casati came into office, Gicberti’s influ- 
ence sent his old philosophical antagonist Rosmini to renew 
negotiations at Rome (July), Rosmini was empowered to 
offer the Pope in exchange for his adherence to the League 
wide liberties, such as the Church had never enjoyed in 
Piedmont, and which almost amounted to Cavour's “free 
church ” scheme of thirteen years later ;? the Tuscan govern- 
ment had already offered in the summer to relax the 
Leopoldine laws that tied the Church. It was a heavy 
bribe to Pius; and he welcomed as before proposals which 
would take questions of peace and war out of his own hands, 
He had already promised Gioborti, that if Charlos Albert 
proved victorious, he would crown him King of Northern 
Italy; and despite the Encyclical, despite his suspicions of 
Piedmontese ambition, he was at this time still sufficiently 
good Italian to wish to sco Austria expelled, so long as it 
could not be charged to him that he had declared war against, 
aCatholicatate, Both Rome and Florence were ready to sign 
a scheme, which would have secured not only a Federal army, 
but a customs league and common codes of law. But Pinelli 
had succeeded to Casati, and he harked back to the old tradi- 
tions of Piedmontese isolation, and insisted on the conclusion 
of a military convention as the prelude to any fuller tresty. 
He was perhaps afraid that the Diot of the League might 
pronounce against war; he may have dimly foreseen that it 
would safeguard the Temporal Power, and stay indefinitely 
the onward march of Pisdmont. Rossi, too, was now in 
power at Rome, and he had little liking for a scheme which 
* Bianchi, op. cit, VL. 6. See below, Vol. IL, p. 207, 
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had something of a popular ring in it, and which, by exclud- 
ing Naples, promised to leave Piedmont predominant in the 
Diet’ And fascinating indeed, as was at this dark time the 
scheme of an Italian Federation, it must have contained the 
germs of eventual failure. However much Pinelli and Rossi 
wrecked the negotiations by their obstinacy, nothing could 
have permsnently reconciled the conflicting ideala of Pied- 
mont and Rome. Tho immodiate gain, it is true, might 
have been great ; had the League been formed, the national 
war of the coming spring might have had another issue; 
there would have been no republic and no reaction at 
Florence, no French occupation of Rome. Tho constitu- 
tions would have been saved in Tuscany, in the Papal States, 
perhaps at Naples, But the Federal Diot would inevitably 
thave become sooner or later the cock-pit of a struggle for 
mastery betwoon Naples and Piedmont, in which one or the 
other would have sought the help of the Unitarians; it 
would have seen a still fisrcer fight to reduce the Temporal 
Power to a shadow. It is difficult to believe that it would 
have largely altered the subsequent history of Italy, but it 
might have retarded its Unity. And the statesmon at Turin, 
selfish and nerrow as their policy seemed, were, not uncon- 
seiously perhaps, helping on the future of Italy more than 
did all the well-meant efforts of the men who sought to 
create the Leagua. 

But at that time Pinelli and Rossi seemed to be playing 
a factious part; and a section of the less extrema Demoerata, 
with Mamiani and Gioberti (while still in opposition) at 
their head, hoped to repair the mischief by forcing the 
governments into an alliance, which would gather forces for 
the war and safeguard the tottering constitutions at Rome 
and Naples, But the “Federative Congress,” which they 
organized at Turin (October 10), was too academic and 
wanting in seriousness either to draw together the radicals, 
or quicken the pace of the governments, Tho Tuscan 
Democrats, who were now in power, fell back on Montanelli’s 
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project of an Italian Constituont, Tho conception came 
from the French Constituont of 1793. It was a nebulous, 
protean scheme, which could on occasion be whittled down 
till it meant little more than the League, or expanded into 
an expression of the sovercign people, as democratic as its 
prototype. It generally appeared in its latter shape, and as 
formulated by Montunelli, it meant an Assembly sitting at 
Rome, elected by universal suffrage from all the free states 
of Italy. Until the Austrians were driven out, its sole 
business was to be to prepare for war; but when the war was 
over, it would decide on the political future of the country, 
and by implication could chooso between monarchy and the 
republic, between unity and federalism, ‘Theoretically it 
was unassailable from the democratic standpoint ; its prac- 
ticability was more doubtful. Montanelli indeed could 
adduce arguments of present utility, for only the strong 
pressure of popular forces could bring Piedmont and Naples, 
Tusoany and Rome into line, and theso forces needed some 
centre more democratic and vigorous than a Diet of com- 
missionors. But he forgot that the Democrats wore at present 
too weak and disorganized to impose their will on the 
governments except perhaps in Tuscany and at Rome, 
that the Piedmontese demoeracy cared little for Unity, that 
the princes were too suspicious of an omnipotent Constituent 
to come into it excopt under irresistible pressure. Montanelli 
indeed seems to have anticipated only » strong federal 
government, with large autonomy for each component state; 
but there was no security to prevent the Constituent from 
becoming republican and unitarian, and Ferdinand and 
Charles Albert felt that to accede to it was to sign a 
potential doath-warrant for their thrones. 

avThe difficulties of the scheme became apparent, as soon 
as Montazelli made overtures for co-operation. Perhaps 
both he and Guerrazzi were willing sometimes to bribe Pied- 
mont and Naples by a triple partition of the Papal States, 
But Piedmont refused to hand over to any external or 
superior body her freedom of sotion cither as to the North 
Italian Kingdom or the war; it was glad rather than other- 
wiso, if the other states, whether under League or Constituent 
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or neither, took little part in the struggle, and allowed her- 
self to monopolize the fruits of victory. She still had her 
petty bickorings with Tuscany over the Lunigiana frontier, 
and Montanelli was playing a despicable game to prevent 
Lombardy from going to her under the Anglo-French media- 
tion.’ Pinelli replied that “ it was a time to think of war and 
not of Constituents,” and Gioberti, when the negotiations 
had dragged wearily on for some months, made a eounter- 
proposal of simple alliance on terms that Tuscany could 
not accept. Montanelli probably recognized from the first, 
how unlikely it was that Piedmont would be won to his 
scheme; and while negotiating and quarrelling with Gioberti, 
he hed been working for « Constituent to be elected at once 
by Tuscany and Rome, without waiting for the other states. 
Both he and Guerrazzi had hopes that the two countries 
might fuse into a strong Central State of more unselfish 
patriotism than that of Piedmont or Naples. 


He found the Romans ready to listen to his overtures. 
While Piedmont was still staunchly monarchical, with the 
Moderate and Democratic elements fairly balanced, at Rome 
as in Tuscany, tho Moderates had collapsod, and the Demo- 
crats were triumphant. The Pope's flight had struck tho 
stato with paralysis; and Rome, with no strong or respected. 
executive to curb the perennial elements of disorder, headed 
inevitably for the republic, as the only alternative to anarchy. 
But at first, despite the precedent of the Napoleonic captivity, 
Rome without Pope seemed portentous; the exodus of the 
rich, the absence of pontifical ceremonial robbed the city of 
ite pride, and filled men with vague uneasiness and alarm, 
The people were apathstic; Garibaldi, arriving in December, 
was ill-received; a portion of the citizen guard was ready to 
declare for the Pope, if he would guaranteo the constitution. 
But there was e determined section opposed to any compro- 
miso; the Radical press, the police, a large section of the 
citizen guard were on their side, and their persistent pro- 
pagandism, helped by the triumph of the reactionaries at 
Gaets, gradually leavened the people with a new spirit of 
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indopendence and dofance. It was better, thoy thought 
with Sterbini, that Rome should be the capital of Italy 
than of Catholicism. In the Clubs Montanelli's agonts and 
Garibsldi wore vigorously agitating for the Pope's formal 
deposition. There was the same order and good-humour as 
usnal,.and less crime in spite of tho distress. But it came 
of the new glory and pride of freedom; and Ventura found 
a responsive sudience, when preaching on the Liberals who 
had fallen in the streets of Vienna, he atiacked absolute 
monarchy in the name of the Gospel. Somewhat fear- 
fully indeed but of set resolve, the city was plunging into 
the future, so strange, so hopeful, of the Rome of the 
People. 

‘The Chamber and the Government reflected the change. 
At first the deputies, undiscouraged by Antonelli's rude re- 
buffs, had done their best to compromise with the Pope. Tho 
real leader of the Chamber was Mamiani, and though he 
insisted now ns before on tho soparation of tho tomporal 
and spiritual powers, he would be party to no scheme to 
upsot the Pope's authority. Tho londors of the opposition, 
Sterbini and Carlo Bonaparte, however unstatesmanlike, 
were patriots and not extremists. The Chamber itself was 
& Rump, without confidence in itself or credit in the eoun- 
try. Tho Provisional Junta was no more than a stop-gap, 
the passive resistance of officials and pricsts paralyzed the 
oxocutive, and it was daily more evident that ab any cost a 
strong government must bo formed. The outlook was indaed 
black; for the Pope's partisans only awaited the opportunity 
to revolt, Austria was threatening on the north, and already 
the Romans were uncertain whether to regard France as 
friend or foe. It was essential to put an end to the un- 
certainty. Till the political future had been decided, the 
unrest was not likely to quiet down; and Romagna, finding 
that Charles Albert would not encourage annexation to 
Piedmont, was ealling loudly for » government that would 
settle the country and protect it from clericals and Aus- 
trians. A conference of Romagnuol Clubs declared for 
the election by universal suffrage of a Roman Constituent 
Assembly, which would decide the future of the state. Tho 
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Democrats took up the cry at Rome; the Junta declared in 
favour of tho proposal, and when the Rump seemed inclined 
to vote against it, they dissolved the unregretted Chamber 
(December 26), Memiani resigned, and a now ministry was 
formed under the democratic prelate Muzzarolli. Without 
wailing for the Constituent, the now cabinet plungedtinto = 
big programme of reform. Mamiani’s local government 
bill, granting very wide liberties to the communes, became 
law. Entails were abolished, the civil code was reformed, 
the grist-tax repealed. Rome was kept quiet by employing 
large numbers on the public works. ‘The appointment of a 
military court to try cases of high tresson showed that the 
government realized partially at least the dangers that sur- 
rounded it. It had to face the imminent prospect of civil 
war, Tho Moderates of Romagna sinco the sccession of 
their deputies had nover cordially accepted the Roman 
government; they wished to return to the position of the 
summer, to preserve the constitution and the national pro- 
gtamme without the later democratic developments. When 
their schemes to entice the Pope to Bologna broke down, 
the wiser heads of the party accepted the situation, and pre- 
pared to act as a modifying influence within the constitu- 
tion, But there were fatal tendencies within the Moderate 
ranks, Disappointment and unpopularity embittered them; 
and the unessy sense that, though Liberals, they were siding 
with reaction, unbalanced their political judgment. Thera 
were hot-heads who refused to temporize, and Zucchi, defy- 
ing the government, tried to take the garrison of Bologna 
with him to Gaeta, But less than one hundred men tollowed 
him across the frontier; and when Latour, the commander 
of the Swiss troops, attempted to follow his example, he 
found that he would have to cut his way through the loyal 
regiments, and disbanded his troops rather than provoke 
civil war. 

The elections, that took place in January, proved how 
little following the Moderates hed. Though the Popo 
excommunicated in advance both electors and elected, and 
the straiter Moderates retired from the contest, about ono 
half voted of those whose names were on the hastily com- 
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piled registers’ The polls were taken in porfoct order, and 
though there was perhaps slight pressure put on civil ser- 
vants to vote, there was no intimidation. The elected depu- 
ties came almost oxclusively from the landed and professional 
classes; all but Mazzini, Garibaldi, and five others were 
natives of the Roman state. They met on February 5, and 
plunged at once into the constitutional question, It was 
very doubtful for what form of government they would 
decide, Few had been elected on a republican platform ;? 
the ministry was still ready to recall the Pope, if he would 
dismiss Antonelli and guarantee the constitution.’ Mamiani 
opposed the republic both on constitutional grounds, and as 
throwing fresh difficulties in the way of federation; while 
Montanelli used his influence to hinder any settlement that 
forestalled the vote of the whole nation. There seemed 
little enthusiasm in Italy for a republic; Tuscany was 
uncertain, Piedmont was monarohical, Venico and Sicily 
were distrustful of the Roman alliance; and the royalist 
reaction seemed triumphant in Europe. But the enthusiasts 
hoped that the proclamation of the Republic on the Capitol 
would send a thrill through Italy, rousing the nation to a 
supreme effort, and bringing down other thrones, Many, 
who were no republicans on principle, wore ready to vote for 
it from hatred of the Temporal Power. And in fact, in 
faco of the Pope's refusal to compromise, there was no alter- 
native betwoen it and anarchy. Four days aftor the meeting 
of the Assembly the Republic was decreed by 120 votes in 
a full house of 142. The Chamber declared the Temporal 
Power abolished, but offered the Pope guarantees for tho 
exercise of his spiritual prerogatives! 


Tuscan politics inevitably obeyed impulses from Rome. 
But though the government was even weaker at Florence 
and the elements of disorder stronger, for a time there was 
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no anxiety to precipitate changa, The Montanelli-Guerrazzi 
ministry haf been generally socepted. The best of the 
Moderates, anxious above all for quiet and applauding the 
ew vigour thrown into the government, were willing to 
give it a fair trial, Tho ministry tried to ateer between the 
extreme parties; ita programme was a practical one,—to 
restore financial credit, remodel the army and citizen guard, 
purge the discredited civil service, and preserve public order. 
Guorrazzi attempted to create a police, to suppress sturdy 
beggars, and check the disorderly and importunate volun- 
toors. But tho difficulties wore vory great. The more 
factious Moderates tried to hamper the government by 
g office; confident that tho Tuscan temperament 
would ibe Tapse into violence, they thought they might 
safely leave the ministry to gradual shipwreck. The local 
authorities were apathetic, the citizen guard unreliable, 
‘There was much want of employment, which Guerrazzi tried 
in vain to remedy by starting public works. The beggars 
infested the roads; there were faction fighta at Lucca; the 
Empoli and Arezzo districts wore disturbed by constant 
petty riots, At Florence the extrema democrats, in protest 
against the narrow franchise, broke the ballot-boxes at the 
new elections (November 20), and the rival factions burnt 
each other's printing-presses, Guerrazzi, irritated more and 
more by the disorder, tried earnestly to punish the rioters, 
and showered telegrams on the reluctant authorities But 
he had no fores behind him, and the government had little 
cohesion in itself, In spite of its fair start it soon offondod 
every party more or less. The Demoorats regarded it as 
falso to ita professions; the Moderates pointed to the con- 
tinvanee of disorder as justifying their suspicions. Guerrazzi, 
energetic and industrious as he was, sometimes woll-nigh 
despaired, and thought of retiring. 

At this moment (January 10, 1849), the Assembly met, 
With a diminished but sufficient majority of Moderates. The 
speech from the throne promised a Constituent for Tuscany ; 
but eleven days later came the news that the parliament, 
about to meet at Rome had been proclaimed » Constituent 
for all Italy. The nationalist democrats saw the germ of an 
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Italian Parliament, and the chance at all events of uniting 
Tuscany and Roma into one state. They knew, moreover, 
that the Roman deputies would give them a Democratic 
majority, which they could not hope for at home. They de- 
mandod that Tuscany should send representatives to Rome, 
and the government willingly or unwillingly went with the 
stream. Guerrazzi, with the aid of the British minister’ 
brother, overcame the Grand Duke's strong repugnance; the 
Moderates professed to applaud tho idoa; tho Assombly, 
much puzzled about the real bearings of the question, per- 
hops intimidated, was oasily porsuadod into voting for it; 
and the Senate, sheltering itself behind the Grand Duke's 
approval, acquiesced with offusion, But Loopold’s repent- 
ance was rapid. Though with a feeble kind of abnegation 
he was willing to submit his own crown to the vote of the 
Constituent, he would be no party to s scheme which claimed 
to dispose of the Pope’s temporal throne. To escape from 
the pressura of Florentine opinion, and give time to hear 
from the Pope, he put off signing the lav, and on January 
31 left Florence under a flimsy pretext for Siena. He still 
however disclaimed any intention of severing himself from 
his ministers; and when Montanelli followed him, he pro- 
fessed his satisfaction with them and intention to return. 
But on the day of Montanelli's arrival at Siena (February 5), 
ho had roceived a letter from the Pope, urging him to leave 
the country; and Radetzky hed promised that on this con- 
dition he would “fly to his help as soon as he had put down 
the domagoguos of Piedmont.” ‘Two days later ho suddenly 
fled to the little port of Santo Stefano on the southern 
confines of the stato, pleading to his “ good Tuscans” that 
he had gona to avoid consenting to a law, which might draw 
excommunication on their heads, The news reached Flor- 
ence next day (February 8). A mass meeting by Orcagna’s 
Loggia passed resolutions, which declared Leopold deposed 
from the throne, and called on the Assembly, sitting in the 
Palazzo Vecchio hard by, to appoint » Provisional Govern- 
ment. The deputies dreaded mob violence, and the Mode- 
rates saw that it wag the only alternative to an immediate 
proclamation of the Republic. Led by Capponi and Ricasoli, 
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the two Houses by sn unanimous vote olected Guorrazzi, 
Montanelli, and Mazzoni to form a Provisional Government. 
The Triumvirate was avowedly a temporary expedient. 
Tho Democrats had voted for it as a atep towards the re- 
public; the Moderates as the one possible means of avoi 
it. The same ambiguity appeared in the action of the 
government itself. Guerrazzi telegraphed to Leghorn that 
1d was deposed ; but laws passed a few days later re- 
ferred the whole future of the country to the Constituent, 
The circulars of the government were issued sometimes in 
the name of the Tuscan Republic, sometimes in the name of 
the Provisional Government, Enmissaries were sent to the 
provinces to enrol volunteers and cooperate with the clubs; 
and Guerrazzi ordered an expedition to the Maremna, where 
in his theatrical language “ Leopold of Austria was creating 
aVendée."? But tho 600 soldiers, whom he brought up from 
Teghorn, were probably intended to overawa the clubs as 
much as the loyalists. And however unwilling Guerrazzi 
miay have been to commit himself, at all events his strong 
hand saved the country from civil war. The democrats in 
the towns were indignant at the Grand Duke's flight, and 
stung by the loyalist demonstrations at Siena into a frenzy 
of suspicion. The Grand-dueal arms were pulled down 
almost everywhere; and Mazzini, who had just landed at 
Leghom, with difficulty dissuaded tho city from proclaiming 
the republic on its own account. On the other hand the 
Grand Duke's presence at Santo Stefano encouraged the 
loyalists and all the clements of disorder, that sheltered 
themselves under his name, Labourers aud drivers, who 
had lost their occupation through the railway, burnt the 
station at Empoli; the peasants of the country round Flor- 
ence tried to break into the city, and had to be repulsed by 
force. It is to Guerrazzi’s lasting credit, that in all the 
turmoil of those days he saved Tuscany from civil bloodshed. 
‘The danger thickened. In the Lunigiana De Laugier, act- 
ing probably in collusion with Leopold and the Piedmonteso, 
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defied the Triumvirate in the Grand Duke’s nama, The 
news of his defection fired the tinder at Florence. Mazzini 
addressed another great mecting by Orcagna’s Loggia (Feb- 
ruary 18), and the crowd clamoured for the Republic and 
union with Rome. Guorrazzi in the name of the Provisional 
Government accepted the republic, though ke had hot words 
with Mazzini, and with characteristic subterfuge left himself 
a loophole by making o condition that the Florentines 
should forthwith find 2000 armed men.’ Next day a notice 
of tho Triumvire spoke of the “republic returning to its 
home after 318 years,” and its formal proclamation was only 
delayed at tho instance of Peruzzi, the Gonfaloniero of the 
city. Meanwhile the Grand Duke was at Santo Stefano, 
exhausted by sheor cowardice, sorely perplexed whether to 
throw himself on the support of Piedmont, or abjure the 
national cause and return a penitent to the Hapsburg fold. 
At first he protested that it was far from his thoughts to 
leave the state, he accepted with offusive gratitude Gio- 
berti’s offers of help, and discussed plans for the entry of 
Piedmontese troops. But the coterie at Gaeta was drawing 
its toils round him; and the Pope and Fordinand sent him 
pressing messages to throw over Piedmont and fly to Naples” 
‘Thoir letters decided him ; and a few days later he sailed to 
Geeta (February 21). Meanwhile De Laugier’s movement, 
collapsed ignominiously ; he found no support from the in- 
habitants, his men melted away, and before Guerrazzi, 
with  forco of volunteers and regulars approached him, he 
fled across the frontier into Piedmont, The whole of Tus- 
cany, willingly or perforco, accepted the Provisional Govern- 
ment. 
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Pixpwown vsper Grouret; the Democratic opposition ; Gicberti and 
Tuscany ; he resigns, The Austrians in Lombardy. Itely and war ; 
the war fever in Piedmont, The truce denounced ; La Cava ; Mor- 
tara; Novana ; Charles Albert abdicates, 


Prepwont meanwhile stood almost angrily aloof from the 
republican movement of Contral Italy. Public opinion, even 
among some of the Democrats, was anxious that the country 
should dissociate itself from the now order at Florence and 
Rome. The Liberals thought, not without ground, that the 
Tuscans and Romans were neglecting the national cause for 
the sake of their political theories. With trae Piedmontese 
narrowness, they could not realise the different circumstances 
of the Central States, or see how much of noble aspiration 
underlay the republican movement. Their leader had never 
been a democrat at heart, and his altered attitude to the 
Constituent was part of the gradual change to Conservatism, 
that marked his policy since ho came into office. Gioberti, 
after his roving mission in the summer, had settled down to 
play at statcsmanship at Turin. Ho was still tho pompous, 
fussy ecclesiastic, domineering over his friends, bitter and 
unfair to his rivals, not disdaining to play the demagogue if 
it served his ends, His discursiveness and inconsistencies, 
his sheer love of polemics, his ill-ordered omniscience were 
reflected in his political career. He was an opportunist on 
principle, and he bad the opportunisi’s strength and weak- 
ness. He saw that as Italy stood now, discipline needed 
strengthening as much as liberty; that the monarchy held 
77 
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the field in Piedmont ; that a republican agitation only divided 
the country in face of the enemy. It was his merit, at all 
events, that he was the first Piedmontese statesman of the 
century, who seriously cared for the condition of the people. 
He was no socialist, but he sympathised with the socialist 
attack on the orthodox economy, and the programme of the 
“democratic” ministry promised to occupy itself especially 
with tho probloms of “tho labouring and less fortunate class,” 
to promote education and protect the poor, apparently by 
labour laws, But profound thinker as Gioberti was in some 
respects, he had the opportunist’s want of faith. Sheltering 
himself under the axiom that it was useless to reform beyond 
the capacity and habits of the masses, he did nothing to 
bring out the latent enthusiasm and patriotism which would 
have raised them to a higher plane. Vain, egotistic, a 
controversialist by instinet, he wasted his enormous prestige, 
and did his full share to quench the patriotism of the war 
in factious party strife. 

Tis political theories had radically changed since he wrote 
the Primacy ; the Encyclical had convinced him that national 
regeneration could never come from the Papaoy, and he had 
learnt to look for salvation to Piedmont alone. But he had 
lost the belief in Picdmonteso expansion, which he had half 
held in the summer; his experience of the strong anti- 
Albertist feeling in Central Italy hed convinced him that 
federation was the only possible step at the moment 
towards the consolidation of the country. But the same 
theory of nationality, which forbade the foreigner to inter- 
fore in the temporal concerns of the Papacy or control the 
destinies of Italy, permitted each Italian state to interfere 
in its neighbour's affairs, It was the special function of 
Piedmont to act as a modiating influence between rival 
parties in the other states, and, if necessary, interfere with 
arms.' A Constituent Assembly, but on far other than the 
democratic lines of Montanelli, was to direct the forces of the 
nation, and keep the component states abreast in their reforms, 
“Gioborti would be a great man,” wrote Cavour, “if he had 
common sense;” end none but a pedant would have dreamed 
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that the republic in all but namo at Rome and the reaction 
at Naples could be brought to a peaceful compromise. 

His popularity soon began to wane. Gioberti confessed 
in private, that he called his government “democratic” 
merely “as concession to the spirit of the times”; his 
critics complained that its democracy did not go beyond 
its name, and dimly realised that offica was fast changing 
the premier to a Conservative. The new elections in January 
were fought with great bitterness. Savoy sent a solid 
phalanx of ultra-Conservatives, but elsewhere the Moderates 
were routed. Most of the Democratic majority were new 
men, small country lawyors, refugees from Lombardy, radical 
priests, eager to resume the war on the earliest occasion, and 
ready to range themselves under Gioberti. But estrango- 
ment soon came; the premier at once declared that he 
would take no part in the Roman Constituent, and sent 
hectoring despatches to the Junta; his relations with Tus- 
cany were more than strained, and the broader Democrats, 
despite their dislike of the polities of Central Ttaly, saw with 
disinay the widening gulf between it and Piedmont. Gio- 
berti took up a line of the shallowest opportunism. Unity 
was impossible; further reform was dangerous; the country 
had enough to do with consolidating constitutional govern- 
ment and the federation. He protested vigorously indeed 
against the Austrian government's outrages in Lombardy 
and its delay in sending representatives to the abortive 
conference, which was to meet at Brussels. It was his 
attitude on the question of the Constituent, which marked 
his final severance from the Democrats. He would never 
accede to it, he declared, because it might alienate the 
princes and the Pope, and his rupture with the Roman 
Republic wrecked all hopes of an alliance with Central Italy. 
‘The Democrats were now frankly hostile, especially at Genoa ; 
the city was loyal to the King, but it was fiercely democratic 
and unsettled, and three times in the past summer and 
autumn had been on the brink of civil war. Gioberti had 
appeased it when he came into office, but now it readily 
joined in tho revolt against his now tendencies. The govern- 
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ment tock up the challenge; General La Marmora, who had 
entered the cabinet, publicly repudiated any sympathy with 
the Demoerats, though the ayowal cost him his office; the 
ministry illegally closed s club at Genoa, and by a sordid 
trick got Brofferio expelled from the Chamber. But Gioberti, 
however perverse and tactless, was @ patriot; and his theory 
of Piedmontese intervention was intonded to bush tho intor- 
nal dissensions of Italy before war came, If the Grand 
Duke were restored by Piedmontese arms, the strength of 
Tuscany, he thought, would be concentrated on the war, and 
its frontier would form an useful base for operating against 
the Austrian flank. For this he was prepared to ride rongh- 
shod over the feelings of the Tuscans, and appeal against 
them to the “natural laws of nationality." Unknown to 
the King and probably to his colleagues, he wrote to the 
Grand Duke, offering to restore him by arms. Whether or 
not he afterwards won the momentary assent of the cabinet 
(he and his colleagues gave each other the lie in after con- 
troversy),* at all events they soon rejected the scheme. 
Gioberti appealed against them to the King, but Charles 
Albert, either from constitutional scruples, or because he 
believed the scheme would prejudice the war, was glad to 
throw over a minister whom he had always disliked; and 
Gioborti, aftor desperate clutchings at office, found himself 
compelled to resign (February 21). 

Gioborti’s erratic policy and fall were the natural conse- 
quences of a restiveness that could only end in war. Sottled 
government was impossible in Piedmont, while the presence 
of the Austrians in Lombardy kept excitement at fever-heat. 
While even Francis of Modena was governing with modera- 
tion and at present with some show of Liberalism, the 
Austrians seemed resolved to provoke nationalist sentiment 
past endurance. After tha reconquest of the country in 
August, the Lombard discontent was wider and deeper than 
ever before, Thousands had migrated to Piedmont or 
Switzerland; those who remained, engaged in a silent 
struggle with the authorities, and even the Provincial Con- 
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gregations, with one exception, refused to send deputies to 
the Imperial Diet, about to meet at Vienna The large 
garrisons kept » show of order; but the gonerals, who were 
the real government, knew on what a voleana they were 
living, and hoped to cow the Lombards by terrorism. 
Redeteky quietly shelved the civil governors, and suspended 
the promised constitution. Taxes were piled up to support 
the army of occupation, and the country was made to feol 
that it was in the grip of a ruthless military power. Sen- 
tence of death was threatened against any at Milan found 
im possession of arms, and under the savage edict men were 
shot or bastinadoed without pity. Trade was almost sus- 
pended, and though many of the refugees roturned, the 
streets of Milan had fow passongors excopt scldiors and 
beggars. Radetzky’s favourite scheme was to signal out 
the rich for punishment, and try to win the masses by 
enlisting them in the plunder of the propertied. To terrify 
or exesperate the Milaneso aristocracy, he imposed a fine of 
20 million lire on 200 of their leaders, and when the fines 
were not paid, sequestrated many of their houses and estates. 
But he only succeeded in maddening all classes alike; and 
though their seaming helplessness dispirited them, and all 
seemed quiet on the surface, there was but one resolve 
through Lombardy to rise at the first oecasion that their 
Italian brothers gave them. 

Throughout all Italy ruled the same passionate desire 
to ond the Austrian domination for ever. Nobles and ple- 
beians, Moderates and Democrats, none but were bitterly 
incensed by Radetzky's brutal tyranny, But the hopoful- 
ness and unanimity of 1848 hed gone. The memory of 
recent defeat, the overthrow of all that aplendid confidence, 
the present sense of Austrian power made timid men shrink 
back and cautious men panse. And the deep divisions of 
classes and parties, which had come to light during the 
winter, paralyzed much of the energy which should have 
gone out against the Austrian. The cosmopolitan strife 
betwoon rich and poor, between privilege and democracy, 
was always tending to overshadow the national quarrel with 
Austria, The Democrats obscured their patriotiem by their 
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want of resclutenesa and capacity ; differences, part real part 
fictitious, made it difficult for them to cooperate with the 
Moderates. And though the great majority of the nation 
was sincerely nationalist as in the past year, it no longer 
gave s single mind to the cause of Independenca, The 
jealousies of the different states, the fears of Piedmontese 
expansion, the alienation of the Chureh hindered the massing 
of the national forces, The long negotiations for a League 
had ended in nothing; the Constituent had failed to unite 
even Tuscany and Rome; since the breakdown of Rossi’s 
negotiations in the autumn, Naples had stood entirely aloof; 
Sicily was more intent on its own autonomy than on Italian 
Unity ; Venice was absorbed in her own struggle, and equally 
distrustful of Piedmont and the Constituent. In Piedmont 
there was a strong inclination to neglect the alliances of the 
other states; the Right was unwilling to have any dealings 
with the democracies of Central Italy, and even the Loft 
feared the taint of republican connections. When Rome, 
despite her absorption in her own preblems, promised to 
place 15,000 men under Charles Albert's orders, the Picd- 
montese government in its fatuous isolation rejected the 
alliance, and gave no notice of approaching hostilities either 
to her or Sicily or Vanica. Hence, save for such diversion 
as Venice might make, and for the conspiracy that was 
spreading its meshes through Lombardy, Piedmont could 
rely on no Itslian help for the coming war, 

Nor was there hopo of assistance from abroad. Louis 
Napoleon wished to fight on the side of Piedmont, but could 
not find one of his ministers to aupport him. Bastide and 
Palmerston alike were angry at her refusal to compromise 
with Vienna; and even when Austria flatly declined to yield 
a foot of territory, she was made to understand that she 
must expect no more than a feeble sympathy from either of 
the Western Powers for what they regarded as a troublesome 
chimera? Tt was clear that Piedmont must meet, tha great 
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Empire alono, and it showed the high courage that inspired 
her, that, the hope of an honourable peace onca gone, sha 
never seriously faltored in her purpose to renew the war. 
Gioberti had been succeeded by General Chiodo; tha 
cabinet otherwise remained unaltered, but his dismissal 
helped to precipitate the struggle, for it removed the last 
barrier that held back the war party in the Chamber. 
Rattazzi represented them in the ministry, where he was 
the controlling spirit ; and quite outside the democratic party 
which he led, there was considerable section of Conserva- 
tive opinion thet was impatient for a final struggle, Rad- 
eizky’s vengeance on the Milanese nobles had stirred the 
anger of the aristocracy, and Gioberti’s later Conservatism had 

far to reconcile them to the new constitutional order. 
Mon, who dreaded the social changes that were threatening 
at home, thought that war alone could give the government 
the strength it lacked to copa with them. The King was 
eager to esoapo from the intolerable position, and burning 
to recover honour and prestige in a new campaign. Success, 
he belioved, was dooreed by heaven, and his patriotic enthu- 
sissin had reconciled him to the democrats, who at all 
events shared most completely his hopes for Italy. “Botter 
the cap of liberty,” he said, “than humiliation befora 
Austria.” Genoa was tossing with the war-fever; Nice 
was as [talian in feeling as Piedmont. Alone in the Cham- 
ber the deputies of Savoy ostentatiously severed themselves 
from the hopes of Italian nationality. 

Still not even in Piedmont was there the same universal. 
pession that had roused the country a year ago. Many, 
who would have welcomed hostilities under other auspices, 
utterly distrusted the Demoorata in power and their capacity 
to prepare for a campaign. The priests, who as a body 
had followed the Pope’s defection, influenced the peasants 
and the poorer classes in some of the towns; and reaction- 
ary, and perhaps demoeratio, intrigues had been busy among 
the troops. In numbers the army was superior to that of 
the summer; and, besides tho garrisons, there wero 80,000 
men under arms, But morally and physically they were 

1 Gabuss!, Memorie, II. 241; Minghettl, Xicordi, Il. 71. 
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inferior; discipline was bad; whole regiments were coi- 
posed of raw recruits or married men, all eager to return 
home, And yet in spite of its shortcomings the army 
Kept its old tenacity, its zeal for the national honour; 
even tho Savoyard regiments had lost none of their loyalty 
to the King; and under an able commander it was still 
capable of grest and heroie action? But again it was fated 
to see its bravery wasted by bad generalship, Exaggerated 
criticism of the last campaign hod mado it impossible for 
the King or any of the generals to take the command, and 
after a failuro to scoure a Fronch genoral, tho government, 
almost in default of any alternative, appointed the Polish 
officer Chrzanowsky,? a soldier who had fought under many 
flags, and whose military honour and loyalty to Liberalism 
were equally tarnished. 

The truce was denounced on March 12, and according 
to its terms hostilities would recommence on the eighth 
day. Chrzanowsky's troops were scattered along the long 
line of the Ticino from Oleggio to the Po, while La Mar- 
more’s division of g000 men was crossing the Cisa Pass 
from Sarzana to spread the revolution in the Duchies, 
The main body was stationed between Novara and Mortara? 
Chrzanowsky had a choice of strategy; he might stake 
everything on a dash on Milan; he might with greater 
prudence advance south of the Po, rouse the Duehies, and 
take the Austrians on the flank; or be might assume a 
strong defensive position and wear out the enemy. He 
carried out no plan thoroughly. The key of his position 
was at La Cava, opposite Pavia, in the angle between the 
Ticino and the Po, covering the road from Pavia to 
Alessandria; but he entrusted it to the weak and unreliable 
Lombard division under Ramorino, the villain of tho plot 
of 1833, now by strange irony the hero of the democrata 
‘When the truce terminated on the zoth, Chrzanowsky 
seams to have half projected a dash from Buffalora on 
Milen, and Charles Albert rode at the head of his troops 
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across the river to Magenta. But while the Piedmontese 
wasted their strength in irresolute and divided movements, 
Radetzky was preparing one strong staggering blow, Leav- 
ing Milan feebly garrisoned, he had collected 75,000 men 
at Pavia, and began to cross the Ticino at noon on the zoth, 
Ramorino’s instructions were to hold La Cava in force, and 
if the enemy attempted a crossing, to resist as long as 
possible. But in deliberate defiance of his orders, he had 
left, most of his men on the right bank of the Po, and the 
few Lombards, who were left at La Cava, could do no more 
than make a show of resistance. His reckless disobedience 
allowed Radetzky to move on the Piedmontese main body 
before it was prepared, His right wing came upon part of 
it next day (March 21) at Sforzesca, to the east of Mortara, 
The Piodmontese were inferior in numbers, but even the 
raw recruits fought finely, and tho Austrians were only 
sayed from rout because the victors were too hungry and 
exhausted to pursue. But on the same afternoon the 
Piedmontese right had met a terrible reverse at Mortara, 
Late in the afternoon D’Aspre attacked Giovanni Durando's 
brigade in front of the city. Durando's men showed little 
of the spirit that won Sforzesca, and an hour's fighting was 
enough to break his lines, Italians and Austrians entering 
the town pell-mell, The fighting went on in the streets 
till after nightfall, and 1700 Piedmontese were surrounded 
and surrendered. Even now there was time to redeem the 
situation ; the whole reserve was only two miles distant, and 
thera were 30,000 men at Sforzesca flushed with victory. 
Chrzanowsky wished to throw himself on D’Aspre’s flank, 
and his superiority of numbers must have made victory 
almost certain;! but by some fatuity he was dissuaded, 
and the Austrians were left in quiet possession of the 
positions they had won. Retreat was now inevitable, and 
Chrzanowsky decided to retire northwards and offer battle 
in front of Novara. Before the city, with its sinister 
memories of ’21, he drew up his force, still 50,000 strong, 
on the morning of the 23rd, Radetzky had been moving 
cautiously in pursuit, uncertain whether tho Piedmontese 
1 Dino, Souvenirs, 314; Ufficiale Plemontese, Memorie, 393. 
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had retreated on Vercelli or Novara, But D’Aspre, who 
commanded the van, elated with his victory at Mortara, 
and thinking he bad only « division in front of him, 
precipitated the attack before noon, He had only 20,000 
men with him, and though four times he tock and lost tho 
key of the position at the Bicocea, at last, butnumbered and 
unsupported, he found himself hard pressed! The royal 
Dukes were preparing for the final and victorious charge, 
when Chrzanowsky by one supreme act of fatuity stopped 
their advance, and the vietory, which D’Aspre’s foolhardi- 
ness had offered, was snatched from their hands. It was 
noon too late. At 3.0 the enomy’s reinforcements began to 
stream up. The Piedmontese were starving, their left wing 
weary with its long struggle; but they made a brave 
resistance against the mounting odds, and it was not till 
@ fresh division of tho enemy came up at 5.30, that they 
despaired. The King, who had all day been in the hottest 
of tho fight, who, had ho had tho resolution to oppose 
Chrzanowsky, might have secured the victory his sons had 
all but won, now only bugged death. But ho had yot to 
drink the eup to the dregs. “Even death,” he said, “has 
cast mo off;” he saw his famished soldiers hardly restrained 
from sacking the city, and his final humiliation came at 
night, when his generals refused to continue the struggle! 
and he found himself compelled to beg a truce. When 
Radetzky asked for terms that his pride could not consent 
to, ha abdicated, as he had always intended to do in the 
event of defeat, passod in disguise the Austrian lines, and 
made his way to lonely exile and an early death. His 
long tortuous career had closcd in noble failure, The cold 
scheming absolutist, the traitor of ’21, the tyrant of '33, 
the blundering general of 48 were all forgotten, And his 
country’s love enshrined him the martyr of the national 
war, the patriot King, who had risked crown and life for a 
great Italian hope, tha royal democrat, who had cast 
away tho prejudices of a lifetime to rally his country to 
one last ill-starred but splendid venture, 


1 Schtimhala, Carapagnen 358, 
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NAPLES AND SICILY 
FEBRUARY 1848—May 1849 


Napuxs : Borzelli ministry ; Calabrian revolt ; parliamentary opposition ; 
tho reaction uamosks ; Ferdinand at Gacta; parliament diseolvod. 
S1cmzy:; Sicilian independence ; negotiations with Naples ; forfeizure 
of the throne; royalists and republicans; Bicily and Italy; Duke of 
Genoe elscted king; bombardment of Messina ; the reaction begins 5 
the national guard ; Ultimatumof Gneta ; the war ; the last struggle 
‘at Palermo. 


Narizs, meanwhile, had for the past year ostracized itself 
from the national movement. Cariati, the nominal head of 
the ministry which came into power after the counter-revo- 
lution, was a well-intentioned but exccedingly fesble man, 
and Bozzolli was still all-powerful in the cabinet. He pro- 
fesaed to steer between the camarilla and parliament ; but his 
first object was at all costa to retain office, which had lifted 
him from poverty to ostentatious wealth, and gratified his 
faith in his own pedantic statecraft. Partly for this, partly 
bocause his vanity hoodwinked him, he played at governing, 
while ho was really the tool of the King. Not that the cama- 
Tilla wes slowed a free hand, The country was too angry to 
be trifled with too far; and while Charles Albert's army waa 
victorious in the north, full-sailed reaction was impossible. 
‘The King again protested his loyalty to the constitution, and 
though the Chamber was dissolved before it mot, fresh elec- 
tions were ordered, Thero was no tyranny, though the 
spirit of the government had changod. The press was left 
fairly freo; but the Jesuits retumed, tho old police re- 
appeared, public meetings were forbidden. It was evident 
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that want of courage, not want of will, held the government 
from extremer measures, 

The country had been taken by surprise on May 15, 
and the great mass of the people were too bewildered for 
action, Angry as they were at the events of Naples and 
Pepe's recall, they were still inclined to trust the King’s oath, 
and knew well that so long as Charles Albert was undefeated, 
the court would not dare to repeal the constitution. Butin 
some districts there was a more impatient movement. The 
southern provinces were practically independent of Naples, 
and there and in the Abruzzi an insurrection was in train, 
which, had it been wisely captained, might have anticipated 
1860. But want of arms or mutual suspicions kept the 
provinces from common action; and the insurroctionary 
Committee at Potenza wasted its chances, till the fire went 
out of the movoment.! Calabria was loft alone to raise the flag 
of revolt, Here the insurrection started with fair prospecta; 
thousands came in to join the insurgent army, and officiala 
high and low gave in adhesion. The diminution of crime, 
the readiness to pay the taxes showed how fully the country 
accepted the revolutionary government. But the rising 
needed a Garibaldi, There was no directing energy to aver- 
bear the suspicions and jeslousios thet soon sprang up. The 
contingent of 6oo men, whom the Sicilians sent, refused to 
work with the Calabrians. Ferdinand poured 8000 men 
into the province, and their atrocities cowed the people. 
Harvest was beginning, and the peasants wanted to be at 
home to resp their crops, And bravely as some of the 
Calabriana fought, bad generalship mado an effective defence 
impossible, General Nunziante harried the wretched pro- 
vince, egged on loyalist peasants to loot the property of 
Liberals, and sent the captured leaders to languish in the 
dungeons of Gacta till 1860 (July). 

The new elections had taken place meanwhile(Juna 15). 
Thongh the franchise had been narrowed again, the Liberals 
were returned triumphantly almost everywhere, and the new 
Chamber was practically composed of the same men as the 
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old. The papers, which had auspended their issues after 
May 15, started again with greater wisdom and self-restraint, 
Naples reflected the sullen and angry feeling of the country; 
no patriot smoked, the theatres and cafcs were deserted, 
the officers were rigorously ostracized. There were begin- 
nings too of more resolute conspiracy. A few men, ten 
years in advance of their time, aimed at uniting the South 
to the North under the House of Savoy. They had already 
saluted Charles Albert King of Italy; they now formed the 
secret Society of United Italy, to overthrow the Bourbons 
and offer Naples to him, and there is some evidence that 
the Turin government was not altogether deaf to their 
overtures’ But parliament repeated the fecbleness of the 
spring. The pers steadily supported the government; 
many of the deputies were afraid to vote against it; the 
majority, espocially Poorio and his following, wore anxious 
to come to terms with the King, and offered to support the 
aninistry, if it would send troops to the war. They repudi- 
ated the Calabrian rising, and tacitly connived at the King’s 
sims to reconquer Sicily. Their readiness to compromise 
was wasted; Bozzelli showed his contempt by studiously 
absenting himself from the Chamber, and its addresses to 
the King had no replies. The government did not dare as 
yet to dissolve it, but it allowed no fresh elections for the 
many vacant seats, and when the catastrophe of Custozza 
gave it courage to attack Sicily again, it prorogued parlia- 
ment on the eve of the bombardment of Messina, To 
anticipate any resistance from the middle classes, police 
agents roused Santa Lucia to a demonstration against the 
Chamber; and when the exasperated artisans of Monte- 
ealvario met the mob and routed it (September 5), the 
scuffle gave the court ita excuse. The camarilla could 
unmask, now that the victory of the Austrians seemed to 
usher in the triumph of reaction. While Bozzelli still 
professed himself a Liberal, the camarilla, whether he liked 
it or not, had ita will The national guard of the capital 
was reduced to a fragment; Liberal intendants and prefecta 
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were persecuted or dismissed, and the Bench was purged 
till it became the humble instrument of the police. The 
army grew more and more uncontrollable, till the life of 
every citizen was at the mercy of any rabid officer, and men 
were beaten and killed by soldiers in the streets, For a 
moment Rossi's influence with the miniswy stayed the 
reaction, but his death removed the last barrier. Ferdi- 
nand, proud at having curbed the revolution and saluted 
as “the first to restore order in Europe,” made Gaeta the 
refuge of the princes, whose weakness and credulity were 
responsible, so he held, for the brief triumph of Liberalism ; 
and from Gaeta he hoped to prepare ita overthrow in 
Central Italy. But he was willing for the time to allow 
the constitution to survive in name, and still authorized his 
agente to protest his unshaken loyalty.1_ The temper of the 
country, he knew, though it had acquiesced in so much, 
might again be dangerous, if he showed his hand too 
plainly, The Neapolitans hed threatened more than once, 
and when at Rossi’s advice bye-electiona were ordered to 
fill the vacant seats (November), nine out of ten con- 
stituencies still returned Liberals. The ministers thought 
it prudent to temporize, and though taxes were collected 
without consent of parliament, the Chambers were sum- 
moned to meet in February. Parliament was willing to 
pass an indemnity, to consent in fact to almost anything, 
if the King would dismiss Bozzelli. But they were fighting 
a hopeless cause; brave, honest, eloquent as they were, 
nothing but a Piedmontese victory could save them now. 
Tho government, which had already broken off relations 
with Turin and Florence, discounted the possibility of this, 
and made the outbreak of hostilities in the north the 
signal for action, On March 13 it recalled the Austrian 
minister, reoomrenced hostilities with Sicily, and dissolved 
parliament. When the news of Novara came, Bozzelli and 
the camarilla knew that their hands were free. Most of 
the deputies were imprisoned or had to fly, the press was 
attacked, schools were closed, the Jesuits ostentatiously 
patronized, For a moment the disgraceful retreat from 
? Correspondence—Naples, 633, 
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the Roman forces at Velletri* cowed the court, and had 
it been vigorously followed up, the Liberals might have 
raised their heads again, and perhaps even overthrown the 
government, But it was momentary gleam, The officers, 
who ran away at Velletri, were masters of the government. 
Bozzelli had been the catspaw of the camarilla, and now 
that his use was gone, he was ignominiously dismissed. 
Noples returned to frank absolutism and tho brutalitios of 
8 military rule. 


While Naples was sinking into the servitude that its 
faint-heartedness deserved, Sicily had had its nobler drama of 
fierce patriotiam, of heroic resistance, of courage that only 
quailed when the odds were desperate; it had had its more 
than share of blunders, the same want of statesmanship, tho 
same incapacity to sink differonces, at last the same cowardica 
of @ section of the propertied classes, which had helped to 
wreck the popular cause in the other states, At first no 
Province of Italy soemed to have a safor future. It appearod 
unlikely that Naples would ever try to reconquer it; Eng- 
land, France, Russia vied in extending their patronage. 
Sicily was the only Italian state that had constitutional 
jpast to build on; the elements of reaction were almost non- 
exintant, for tha question of independence dwarfed all others, 
and in their zeal to keep the island free, nobles and high 
ecclesiastics, Jesuits and lawyers, shopkeepers and peasants 
‘were at one. 

But to the Neapolitans it ssemed the sheer obstinacy of 
faction. At Naples there was little sympathy for or under- 
standing of the Sicilian position, whother among royalista or 
moderates or democrats, It was easy for the ministry, men 
who thomeelves had little sympathy with the nationalist 
movement, to defend the refusal of the Sicilian demands as 
necessary to the Italian cause. They had indeod asked Minto 
to negotiate » compromise (February 12, 1848), and offered 
a separate parliament for purely Sicilian affairs; bus they 
firmly declined to give the Constitution of 1812, or aven 
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Liston to the reasonable conditions, for which the Sicilians 
would have waived their beloved palladium* The first 
constitutional cabinet fell (March 2), and its successors were 
ready to practically acknowledge tha Constitution of 1812. 
But the surrender came just too late. The news of the 
French Revolution had reached Sicily and raised the people's 
hopes; they reflected that even now there was no guarantees 
that the Neapolitan army might not be sent to crush them. 
‘They were no longer satisfied even with the old charter, and 
though they still accepted the nominal sovereignty of the 
Bourbon crown, thoy demanded terms that would havo re- 
duced its authority to a shadow. When the Neapolitans 
refused the new proposals, the parliament at Palermo 
solemnly resolved that the Bourbons had forfeited the 
crown of Sicily (April 13); and such few scruples as there 
‘wore, wore silent before the enthusiasm, porhaps the threats, 
of the grest majority of the people, Ruggiero Settimo, who 
was appointed President pending the election of a king, 
typified the unity of the country; his years, his honourable 
past, which recalled tho struggles of 1812 and 1820, his 
progressive Liberalism always ready to sacrifica its own pre- 
judices, placed him beyond reach of cavil, a fgurohead but 
an hononred one. 

But behind the unanimity on the question of indepon- 
dence, divisions inevitably grew up, Tho ministry and the 
majority of parliament, lawyers mainly and men of letters 
with a sprinkling of nobles, desired a constitutional mon- 
archy, based on s broad Liberalism, but stopping short of a 
thorough democracy; they had smal] active interest in 
Italian politics, and trusted to the sympathies of England 
and France to protect them fiom Bourbon attack, But 
there was a strong minority in parliament, whose sympathies 
wore republican, though they realized the practical difficul- 
ties of a republic, and made no attempt to resist the tide 
that procured an unanimous yote for the election of an 
Italian prince as king, They were more keenly interested— 
than the majority in the Italian question, fairly eager to 
help the Liberals of Naples and the army in the north, and 
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above all anxious for the formation of a strong army, which 
would make the island indopendent of English or Fronch 
support. They had abundant material for attacking the 
ministry. Little had beon done to raise an army; thero was 
no police; the peace of the island was threatened by bands 
ofconvicts, whom the Neapolitans had released before their 
departure, and the criminal syuadre,* which Palermo, true to 
ita traditions, had employed to help the revolution, were 
waiting for their loot. Already the discovery of corpses in 
the dungeons of the police* had given them a pretext to 
masssere every sbirro that they laid hands on. There hed 
been organized highway robbery near Palermo, organized 
outrage at Catania and Marsala; and though the danger of 
anarchy was probably exaggerated, tho Sicilians might well 
fear a repetition of the horrors of 1820, 

But everything elee was overshadowed by the election of 
aking. The vote of forfeiture had enacted that an Italian 
prince should be elected to the throne, so soon as the statute 
of 1812 had been reformed. Everything urged a speedy 
settlement, The suspense of an interregnum hindered the 
roturn of settled order; England and France would not recog- 
nize the new government till a king had been chosen. Above 
all, Sicily must settle her affairs that she might enter the 
Italian League as an independent state. Hitherto ehe had 
been the one gap in the chain that linked the nationalists 
through the peninsula, The struggle with Naples had kept 
the islanders from coming into line with the Liberals of the 
mainland; the constitution of 1812 seemed the triumph of 
Sicilian autonomy, a step backward from the movement, which 
till now bad advanced so bravely, for consolidating Italy. The 
traditional hatred of Naples burnt fiercely as ever; the 
Sicilians urged that constitutional guarantees were worthless 
without a separate parliament, that their deputies, like the 
Irish, would be powerless as » small minority in an united 
Chamber. They protested indeed that antagonism to Naples 
did not méan antagonism to Italy, that they wished to have 
Naples “ as sister not a3 mistress,” that they were eager to take 
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their place in an Itelian League, None the less the Liberals 
of the mainland knew that the spirit of a wider nationality 
had barely reached the masses of the island, that alike 
among nobles and populace there was a powerful section, 
with whom the old traditional passion for independence 
overruled Italian sentiment, There was perhaps for a 
moment a real danger that Sicily would try to become an 
independent state under an English protectorate.) 

Nothing was more calculated to counteract these ven- 
dencies than the filling of the throne As soon as a king 
was chosen, Sicily would probably be recognized by every 
Italian stato except Naplos, and inevitably brought into 
closer relations with them. There were only two serious 
candidates, the Duke of Genoa and s minor son of tho 
Grand Duke. Leopold was ready to aceept the throne for 
his son, and ho had the support of Franco and of all 
who dreaded that the growing power of Piedmont might 
threaten the independence of the other states." But there 
was danger in the weak rule of a minor; and in addition 
to England’s somowhat lukewarm patronage of the Pied- 
montese prince, hia election meant the support of Charles 
Albert's as yeb unconquered anny. The question kept 
siramering through May and Juno, while the reform of the 
Btatute dragged slowly along with large democratic changes. 
A manhcod literate suffrage took the place of the old pro- 
perty vote; the land-laws were reformed in the teeth of the 
Peers, and their House was made elective, though the 
Dishops retained their seats; the crown was allowed a 
suspensive veto only, and its prorogative was cut down? 

” But while parliament was occupied with the long constitu- 
tional debates, the public outside was growing impatient 
for the election of a king, and the Duke of Genoe’s fame 
in the war and the obvious advantages of a strong and 
soldierly ruler left him the only candidate in the field. 

1 Ricciardi, Oseni, 821 Correspondencs—Naples, 80, 116, Palmerston 
declined to listen to anything of tha kind : Th, 81. 
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The formal deolaration of the English Government, that it 
would recognize Sicilian independence so soon as he was 
chosen, hastened matters to an issue! The national guard. 
threatened force, if there was more delay ; and the Chamber, 
always lable in the absence of onganized parties to be 
swayed by the sentiment of the moment, hurried in one 
night through the remaining clauses of the statute, and by 
the unanimous vote of both Houses the Duke was chosen 
King (July 10). Onoo again in the dolight and enthusiasra 
of the people all fear for the future vanished; doubts 
whethor the Duke would accopt the throno, the danger of 
invasion from Naples, both were forgotten. Sicily breathed 
freely in the confidence that she had freed herself for ever 
from the hated Bourbons, and placed her destinies in the 
hands of nobler line, 

But the first enthusissm was soon overclouded. The 
government hed done little to place the island in a state of 
defence. Public opinion would not allow any officers, who 
had worn the Bourbon uniform, to serve, and the difficulties 
of organizing an army were great enough in themselves to 
daunt a more resolute government. The Duke of Genoa 
delayed his answor, and tho ministry, weakened by their 
failure to secure his consent, resigned (August), Torrearsa, 
who formed the new cabinet, was a noble and a conserva- 
tive, but his collesgues were more democratic than the 
retiring ministers, and they included Le Farina and Cor- 
dova, two of the ablest men that Sicily possessed. 

The new ministry needed strong men. It had hardly 
been in office three weeks when the blow from Naples fell. 
The Sicilian victories in January had loft the Neapolitans 
in possession only of the citadel of Messina, and during the 
summer Ferdinand had been too occupied with troubles at 
home to attempt to regain lost ground. But with the 
collapse of the Calabrian rising and the defeat of the 
Piedmontese and the growing soourity of the reactionary 
party in Naples, he resolved to throw one more cast for the 


' tm Maza, Dooumenti, 1. 286; La Farina, op. off, I. 233 j Corespondence 
Naples, 344-345 3493 Walpole, Auwell, 1. so. Some of the Koglish 
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island, A powerful expedition under Filangieri, son of the 
famous statist, was prepared with all secrecy, and on the 
last day of August the fleet set sail from Naples, while 
10,000 men wore mustering on the Calabrian shore. To 
oppose them, the Sicilians had only 6000 men, raw recruits 
or half-criminal aguadre from Palermo or undisciplined 
national guards of Messina. The Neapolitans, having the 
command of the sea, threw large reinforcements into the 
citadel (September 1-2), and for five days their batteries 
rained a terrible fire on the helpless city. On the morning 
of Septomber 6 Filangieri landed a strong foree south of 
the city, and sending away his transports, left his troops to 
choose betwoen victory and destruction. But it was slowly 
and painfully that they could make head against the 
desperate resistance, and had the Sicilians not been hopo- 
lessly outnumbered, the enemy must have temporarily at 
least retreated, But though the Neapolitans ever poured 
up fresh troops, and the Sicilian batteries were silenced, and 
the squadre of Palermo dispersed to the mountains, the brave 
defence never fagged. Monks and priests fought by the 
aide of laymen; women and children were in the thick of 
the fight. But steadily the enemy advanced, and with his 
advance Messina felt his savage vengeance. Streets of 
burning houses marked the progross of the King’s troops; 
women were violated and murdered in the churches, chil- 
dren were hacked to pieces, old mon slaughtered in thar 
beds. ‘Tho sacred plate was plundered from the altars, 
the pledges of the poor were stolen from the Monti di 
Pieta. At length at midday on the 7th Messina capitu- 
lated, barely in time to save itself from total wreck. 
Two-thirds of the city and all its suburbs ware destroyed, 
and the long lines of smoking ruins remained to mark the 
hideous savagery of Filangiori’s soldiers, and give the name 
of Bomba to the crowned barbarian, by whose orders the 
second city of Sicily had been wantonly bombarded? 

1 Correspondence—Naples, 491-492, 501-503, 546, $54, Sor-so2s La 
Farina, op. eit. + Nisoo, op. ott, 224; Ulloa, Faris de Mearine ; Hervey- 
Baint-Denys, Histoire, 318; Villari, Cospirarioni, 94-96; Haneard’s Debates, 
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But the horrors of Messina failed to dismay the Sicilians, 
and the exasperated island vowed to resist the destroyer to 
the death. An armistice, imposed by the French and 
English odmirala to stay the barbarities (September 11), 
gave the country time to breathe. The Messinese, scoring 
Foerdinand’s mild offorts at atonement, tore down Filangieri’s 
promises of reforms, and paid their taxes to the government 
at Palermo, Parliament took » solemn oath to make no 
terms with the enemy; conscription was decreed, and an 
attempt was made to secure Garibaldi's services. Cordova 
carried into law a great scheme for selling national and 
ecclesiastical property, which, had it been executed, might 
have revolutionized the land system of Sicily; and the 
“treasure-finder,” who may take high rank as a revolu- 
tionary financier, filled the state’s coffers, while he abolished 
taxes. But Cordova could not save the government from 
the troubles that thickened round it. Tho general condi- 
tion of the island was indeed greatly improved, and except 
for some agrarian troubles and tho chronic brigandago of 
the neighbourhood of Palermo, there was no serious dis- 
turbance of the peace. The squadre had been largely 
purged; trade was improving; the taxes were regularly 
paid; the law-courts resumed their ordinary course, The 
army, the populace of the capital, perhaps the great masa 
of opinion outside Palermo supported the ministry. But 
slowly the forces of reaction wore gathering, Cordova's 
financial reforms had roused the hostility of the corrupt 
exciso service; his land-law alionated tho higher clergy and 
the larga farmers on demesne land, who were in danger of 
being evicted by new owners His negotiations for a loan 
at Paris broke down, and he was obliged in his own despite 
to propose a forced loan, which irritated the capitalist 
classos, The Duke of Genos, after playing for some time 
with the offer of the crown, at lsst declined it, when he 
found that England would not guarantee it; and Sicily 
seemed more than ever cut off from the nationalist move- 
this is not borne out by the other authorities, who speak of the desperata 
resistance on the morning of the 7th; Robb was probably deceived by the 
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ment. The Peers hampered legislation; the Lower House 
trifled away its time, and » strong Centre party was forming 
of men who shared the common hatred of the Bourbons, 
but dreaded war and the sacrifices of a revolution, The 
national guard of the capital, officered by nobles, and com- 
posed almost exclusively of shopkeepers, had been given a 
legal status partly independent of the executive, and even 
with 8 certain control over the army. Presuming on its 
position, it tried to extend its control to the government 
itself, and though foiled in its audacious plan, it forced 
Cordova and a fow weeks lator tho rest of the ministry to 
resign (January-February 1849). 

With its triumph the Sicilian cause was doomed. The 
new ministry was mainly composed of nominees of the vic- 
torious faction, though it professed its resolution to defend 
the island's independence. The final struggle with Naples 
was ropidly bocoming inovitable, Evor since the French 
and English edmirals had imposed the armistice, Palmerston, 
while sooretly supplying the Sicilians with arms, had been 
working for peace in concert with the French government 
on the basis of thorough Home Rule under the nominal 
suzerainty of the Neapolitan crown.’ But though Fordinand 
‘was disposod at first to cede # soparate parliament and ad- 
ministration, he refused to consent to a separate army, end 
insisted that some at least of the Sicilian fortresses should 
be garrisoned by Neapolitan troops. Compromise was in 
fact impossible. Though Palmerston had abandoned his 
support of Sicilian independence, and the French govern- 
ment waa loss and less friendly, the Sicilians were unani- 
mous to have not even the shadow of Bourbon sovereignty. 
Ferdinand on his side had resolved to offer no new con- 
cessions, and reconquer the island. In the middle of 

january he finally rejected the Anglo-French proposals, and 
at the end of February issued an Ultimatum from his resi- 
dence at Gaeta, embodying his final terms. On the face of 
it, it seamed @ not ungenerous proposal, for it offered the 
} Correspondence—Naples, 516, 528; La Farina, op. oft, TL 175-1785 
Drancous, wp. cit, 1. 292, 297 } Walpole, op. oif, IL. 515 Greville Memoirs, VI 
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constitution of 1812, with its separate parliament and 
administration and native civil service. But the now clauses, 
which gave the crown the right to dissolve parliament and 
direct the army independently of parliamentary control, 
deprived it of all guarantee. And though the King waived 
the schedule, which excluded the revolutionary leaders from 
amnesty, he insisted that every act of the parliament 
should be null and void. It is doubtful whether the pro- 
posals were not purposely made unacceptable; and the 
memory of Bourbon perjuries, and the absence of all 
security even for the maimed constitution that was offered, 
took from the Ultimatum any chance of acceptance. Partios 
hushed their feuds, and united in the ory for war. A levy 
of 10,000 men was decreed, Private business, family cares 
were forgotten; crime disappeared, stolen goods were 
restored, brigands sent home rich citizens whom they 
had captured. At Palermo great crowds went out every 
day to help in throwing up defences; noblemen and their 
wives, priests and lawyers, mechanics and artisans took their 
turn, while the neighbouring villagers brought their carts 
ladon with food for the improvised ongineors. At Catania, 
Girgeati, Marsala, all through the island, the enthusiasm was 
hardly less, 

Unluckily it was too late to make up for the arrears of 
the winter. When the armistice expired on March 29, and 
the Neapolitans were free to advance, there were only 7000 
regulars to meet them, But in spite of the blunders of 
Microslawsky, the Polish commander, the enemy's advance 
was met by a stubborn resistance, which crowned itself by 
the heroic defence of Catania, But the city's fall broke 
the resistanca on the eastern coast, and Agosta and 
Syracuse surrendered without firing a gun. Still the 
cause was not yet hopeless, Much of the army was in- 
tact; Palermo, Girgenti, Termini were capable of defence ; 
the Neapolitans could only advance through a moun- 
tainous country, well fitted for guerilla fighting. Had 
the Sicilians shown an united front, they might have pro- 
longed the resistance till they forced Europe to intervene, 
But thoir chances were wrecked by tho timid faction, that 
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centred round the national guard of the capital, The 
enthusiasm of the first days of Mareh had soon vanished; 
the collapse of Mieroslawsky’s campaiga, the news of Novars, 
the probability of along and costly struggle scared the nobles 
and middle classes, and parliament decided to accept the 
French admiral Baudin’s offer of mediation (April 14). 
Baudin could only promise the terms of the Ultimatum; 
but tho reaction had resolved that the offer, once so scorned, 
should be accepted. The troops were recalled from the 
front, the war party at Palermo was rigorously held down, 
and its leaders compelled to leave the island ;* and though 
parliament for very shame hesitated to accept the terms, 
capitulation was practically decided on. On the 26th the 
Neapolitan fleet arrived ; then, all too late, the revulsion 
came, The populace, puzzled and loaderless, had acquiesced 
till now, hoping against hope for a settlement that would 
save them from the Bourbons. The arrival of the fleet 
undeceived them, and with a cry for vengeance on the 
traitors, they soized the city, the national guord going with 
the tide. They had little organization or ammunition, but 
for two days (May 8-9) their splondid heroism kept the 
invaders at bay. But it was impossible to prolong the 
resistance, and on May 11 the people, weary and hopeless of 
success, surrendered, The invaders did not dare to enter 
the walls, but the struggle was over, and on the anniversary 
of tho barricades at Naples the Bourbon flag floated once 
more st Palormo, 


1 La Farina, op. cil, I1., 295-295 
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CHAPTER XVHI 
THE CENTRAL REPUBLICS 
JANUARY—JULY 1849 


Tuscany: Guerraasi; the republicans and the government ; question of 
union with Rome ; the reaction ; Guerrszri dictator ; tz Counymn- 
Ravouori0n, 

Rowe: the Executive Committee; Mazmut; the Triumvirate; the 
‘Republic and the Church ; tolerance of the government; ito weakness; 
outrages at Rome and Ancons ; the people and the republic. Policy 
of Gneta; French policy ; OoDnvor’s EXPEDITION ; fight of April 30; 
‘De Lessepe’ negotiations; Austrian invasion of Romagna ; negotis- 
‘tions broken off; the siege ; fall of the city. Garibaldi’s retreat, 


Tur battle of Novara seemed to lay Central Italy open to 
the Austrian army. But the national colours still floated 
at Florence and Rome; and though their own forces could 
not permanently hinder the Austrian advance, the French 
veto, which had stopped Radeteky from advancing on 
Turin, might check the victorious armies from pouring 
into Romagna and Tuscany. It socmed as if a third of 
Italy might still preserve ite liberties. 

Tho ovents of Fobruary 18 had loft Tuscan polities in 
an ambiguous position, The Triumvirs had sccepted the 
Republic at the dictation of the meeting at Oreagna's 
Loggia, but in spite of Montanelli, it had not been formally 
proclaimed. Mazzoni, the third Triumvir, wished to refer 
the whole question to the Constituent; Guerrazzi, a3 soon 
as Do Laugier had fled and immodiate danger of reaction 
pamed away, was inolining to the Moderates. What was 
his policy at this time, it is hard to say. In after days he 
protested that his republican utterances and aotions wore 
made under compulsion, and that if he passed strong laws 

+ Bea below, p 357. 
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against the loyalists, he took care that they were inopera- 
tive. The plea of compulsion at all events was exaggerated, 
and whatever his motives, his conduct was uncertain and 
tortuous, On the one hand he hated disorder; he despised 
the republican hangers-on, who “planted troos of liberty but 
would not shoulder guns”; he saw more and more clearly 
the probability thot reaction would bo triumphant, and 
wished to secure his own retreat. But with all this, he 
was a democrat with such sincerity as he was capable of, 
and he could not fling all professions to the wind. So to 
Gioberti he wrote that the government would never pro- 
claim the republic, till it had been voted by the repro- 
sontatives of the people; to Mazzini ho profossed himself 
a friend of unity with Rome, spoke of the republic as 
existing in fact, and protested that he only held back from 
declaring it, because he had no soldiers to rolyon! Cynical 
and contemptuous of his fellow-Triumvirs, conscious of his 
own encrgy and mastery of details, he probably believed 
that he could bring all right in the end, or thought not 
without cause that his fall would be succeeded by anareby. 
He loved statocraft and rejoiced in the finesse, which might 
pilot his country through the shoals, or at worst put her in 
& position to secure good terms. If nothing were decided 
for the present, it would leave the road open whatovor 
eventuality befell. 

As a matter of fact it wes ill-fighting for the ro- 
public. Its party was numerically weak ; at Florence it was 
dominated by the Lombard refugees, a noisy impractical 
crew, who tried to copy the French Revolution in minia- 
ture, calling for fines on emigrés, and planning missions of 
men “of pure republican blood” to stamp out reaction in 
the provinces, Even in the Clubs the genuine republicans 
were probably few. Place-hunters abounded ; reactionaries, 
who hoped to drive things to extremes, egged them on; 
there was all the fringe of the excitable idle crowd, who 
followed Liberalism and the Republic, while they were in 
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the ascendant and meant festivals and dolos, and who were 
soon to shout with as eager ardour on the side of reaction. 
Against such a state of things the government could make 
little headway. It is not true that it was in the hands of 
the Clubs, but it was obliged to compromise with them, and 
give them semi-official recognition. A stronger government 
might haye turned their energies into useful channels, but 
the Triumvirate won neither their respect nor their love, 
and Guerrazzi was too crooked and irritable to guide a 
turbulent democracy. The position of the goverment 
indeed was very difficult, The Moderates gave no help in 
proserving order; they had novor foresoen the inevitable 
result of ignorance and poverty, and were startled by the 
collapse of the harmony of classes, which they had so fondly 
believed in. There was much distress among the poor, 
which tho bread-doles of the government had done nothing 
to relieve ; there was s corresponding increase of crime, and 
the prisons were full to overflowing. At times Florence 
wore something of a sansculloitie face; but though the 
wilder sort of republicans made domiciliary visits, and 
threatened the Moderates in life and property, even they 
were infected with Tuscan mildness, Guerrazzi threatened 
that “who broke, should pay”; and when the first oxcite- 
ment had cooled down, the government picked up the reins, 
and by March was able to secure some obedience to its 
orders. : 

The elections to the Tuscan Constituent had been 
ordered for March 5, and on the same day representatives 
wore to be elected to sit in the “Italian Constituent” at 
Rome, The order for the elections left it ambiguous 
which Constituent was to decide the future government of 
Tuscany. The Moderates, confident of a victory at the 
polls, pleaded that it should bo left to the Tuscan Chambor ; 
the Republicans, knowing that they would have a majority 
ot Rome, claimed that union with Romo had beon practi- 
cally accepted, and that the common parliament of the 
united country must decide, But though Guerrazzi had 
completed, at least on paper, the long-projected customs and 
diplomatic union, both he and Mazzoni were determined to 
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dofor » completed fusion as ong as possible, It was easy 
to enlist Tuscan prejudice and self-interest ; Florence would 
lose its motropolitan honours, Leghorn might be sscrificed 
to Civita Vecchia, and above all Tuscany wished to keop 
clear of the complications of the Papal question, Con- 
siderations like these enabled Guerrazzi im Montanelli’s 
absence to pass © law referring the form of government 
to the Tuscan Constituent. 

The reaction was now fast threatening to swamp both 
republicans and Triumvirate. Tho peasants, as Capponi 
said, were “the sovereign people of Tuscany,” and the 
peasants wore bitterly opposed to any government that 
wanted war. It required little effort for the country gentry 
and clergy to incite them to a orusade against 9 govern- 
ment, which not only banished the Grand Duke and watched 
the priests, but threatened to tax themselves and send their 
sons to fight for such a far-off thing as Italian Indepen- 
donee. A fow days after De Laugicr’s defection bands of 
armed peasants attacked Florence and Prato; and though 
tho towns had little liking for loyalist mobs, they were 
themselves becoming almost as hostile to the government. 
The potty despotism of the Clubs irritated thom ; priests 
refused absolution to those who voted for the Constituent; 
time-servers wished to secure themselves in the event of a 
counter-revolution. The peasants broke out again in riots 
and agitated against war, Some were ready to wel- 
come an Austrian occupation, and the disaffected priests 
were deep in traasonable practices So dangerous was the 
outlook im the Val di Chians, that towards the end of 
March the government passed a Coercion Act for the pro- 
vines of Arezzo, and brought it to submission by a mild 
display of force. 

Tho Triumvirs delayed the moeting of the Constituent 
as long as possible Comparatively few had voted at the 
polls, probably not ono-fifth of the onlarged cloctorate;? 
the voting for the Italian Constituent had been entirely 
neglected. Neither Moderates nor reactionaries made much 
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effort to return their candidates, and the government hed 
a majority of two to one. ‘Two daya after the opaning of 
the Assembly came the news of Novara; Guerrazzi declared 
frankly against the Republic, and Montanelli, unwilling to 
weaken the government for 2 hopeless cause, carried a 
voto for making Guorrazzi Dictator and left the country. 
Guerrazzi’s one object now was to save Tuscany from 
invasion, Ho asked that political questions should be 
dropped, and all the energies of parliament employed to 
arm the country for defence; on these terms tho fow real 
patriots among the Moderates had promised ‘cooperation. 
The Piedmontese government might take up arms again; 
France might pour an army scross the Alps, and an 
imposing show of force in Tuscany and Romagna might 
make Radetzky pause. As a last, reeource, he was probably, 
in spite of public disavowals, intending to restore the Grand. 
Duke, and through him make peace with Austria? Alike 
from private and patriotic motives, he was clinging despe- 
rately to power, and therefore anxious to conciliate the 
Moderates, He persuaded the Constituent to defer the 
question of union with Rome, and prorogua itself for twelve 
days (April 3). Guerrazzi was now sutocrat. With all his 
ragged energy he appealed to tho jarring factions to sink 
their differences and unite to save the country, A resolute 
effort was made to put down disorder, and the Arezzo 
Coercion Act was extended to all districts where the public 
peaco was endangerod. But, except at Florence and Leg- 
horn, there was no response to his appeal for volunteera, 
and Guorrazzi felt the ground fost slipping from under his 
foet. Mutual suspicion and want of frankness made it 
impossible for the Moderates to cooperate with him; they 
threw over the man, whom they had always disliked and 
distrusted, and were preparing to recall the Grand Duke by 
a partisan appeal. If Leopold returned under their sole 
auspices, they hoped to propitiate Austria, secure the con- 

* Guerrasal, Apoleyio, Gx, 650, 662; Gluntl, Memoric, 145; Tabbarrial, 
Capponi, 277 ; contra, Guerrastl, op. cit., 3895 12, Letters, 56-575 Peabo 
hetch ep. of, 954. The date of the incideat relerred 0 by Glu 
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stitution, and put themselves in power, Their schemes, 
from which Capponi held aloof, wore maturing, when a 
Fiot at Florence precipitated the crisis. Some Leghorn 
regiments had been brought there, either, as Guerrazzi 
assorted, to bo equipped and trained, or moro probably to 
be used as a political weapon, Their rough and insolent 
ways roused tho temper of the Florentines, and a regiment 
was attacked in the Piazza di Santa Maria Novella (April 
11). The riot was probably premeditaved, but though in- 
trigue had been busy, the attsck was more prompted by 
exasperation against the Livornese than by any wish to 
overthrow the government.' The Moderates, however, saw 
their opportunity; their agents won the crowd to the 
reaction, while tho loyalist peasants poured into tho city 
and frightened the Democrats into hiding. The Municipal 
Council, led by Ricasoli and Serristori, declared itself a 
Provisional Government in the Grand Duke's name, seized 
the Palazzo Vecchio, and ejected the Assembly. Guerrazd 
might still have made a fight from Pistoia and Leghom; 
but he despaired, and to escape from the mob that howled 
for his lifo, surrendered himself to Capponi. 


Fortunately for Italian fame, Rome had loaders and 
people made of stronger stuff. The supreme authority in 
the Republic was entrusted to an “Executive Committees,” 
whose chief was Armellini, a cautious, honourable lawyer. 
In the ministry wore Muzcarelli, a Liboral prolate who had 
Teft his books to serve his country, and Safi, the leader of 
the advanced Romagnuol Liberals, And when Sterbini left 
the eabinet, finding office an unwelcome curb on criticism, 
the new government, though it contained no man of great 
ability, showed a collective statesmanship, which under a 
happier star might have launched the Roman state on a 
path of ordered progress, Tho country, they recognized, 
needed above all things freadom. ‘The ecclesiastical incubus 
had gone, and the people needed liberty to teach, liberty to 
organize, liberty to develop the resources of the state; but 
@ restrained and ordered liberty, that could not be perverted 

1 Corel, r8yq-186y, 167. 
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into a new instrument of tyranny over the poor. Honest 
finance, legal and municipal reform, liberty of worship, lay 
eontrol of education and justice and charities, the nationali- 
zation of church property; such was the embracing pro- 
gramme of Armellini and his colleagues, and strongly and 
wisely they began on it.! 

The man, whose teaching inspired many of these re- 
forms, waea plain deputy. Mazzini’s imagination saw his ideal 
of “holy eternal Rome” already half realized. Tho theo- 
eracy bad seduced her from her mission, but republican 
Romo, with “ God and the People” for hor watchword, would 
preach again the gospel of social sympathy, and infuse the 
politics of Europe with a now spirit, But Mazzini waa 
in no hurry to push on his social schemes. Ho criticized 
the Chamber for squandering its time in party struggles, 
while Austria was threatening, and Haynau had set his heel 
on Ferrara and sent the Pope the fines he had wrung from 
ita citizens, It would be time enough to manufacture consti- 
tutions, when Italy was free, The first thing was to fight 
Austria, and republican Rome must range herself by the 
side of monarchical Piedmont. And though the Right and 
Centre defeated his proposal that the deputies should dis- 
perse to the provinces and rouse the people, and the Left 
were more inclined to carry @ propagandist invasion across 
the Neapolitan frontier, something was done to prepare for 
war, and the troops were on thoir march to the frontior, when 
the news of Novara reached them, All turned to Mazzini 
as the one possible loader in tho crisis, Muzzarelli retired, 
and Mazzini with Saffi and Armellini were created a Trium- 
vireto with unlimited powers for carrying on the war and 
preserving the republic, Mazzini hurried on the troops, but 
before they reached the Po, the news of the armistice dashed 
the last hopes of a war in Lombardy. For the time at all 
events the day for saving North Italy had set, and the 
Triumvirs tured to reform at home. They needed only to 
follow on the lines of the Executive Committee; to restore 
the credit of the state, to purify the civil service by intro- 

4 Rasconi, Republiva, L. 97-102 5 Beghelli, Repubilioa, T. 240-247 ; Ralletino 
della republion, 59, 9§-101, 1355 deter ofleieles, 15, 21, 31. 
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ducing competitive examinations, to promote a “steady 
movement for raising the material condition of the less for- 
tunate classes.” The salt and tobacco monopolies were 
abandoned, the tax on industries repealed, a gradual diminu- 
tion of import dutics projected. A charity commission was 
appointed ; the offices of the Inquisition were converted into 
tenement dwellings; the Universities were made free, and. 
money was lavishly spent on the encouragement of art. 
And a great essay was mado in constructive legislation by 
& Boheme to partition ecclesiastical estates into amall hold- 
ings, to be leased in perpetuity to the cultivators at nomindl 
rents? 

The last reform was part of the thornier problem of 
the relations hetween church and state. The clergy 
had not bean unanimous in their hostility to the republic. 
Muzzarelli unfrocked himself, and Ventura, after vainly 
working for reconciliation between the Pope and the 
Romans, declared frankly for the latter. There were a fow 
priests and friars like Ugo Bassi, who shared Mazzini's 
religious conception of the republic; some of the monas- 
teries and many of the parish priests, whose stipands Maz- 
zini's legislation promised to raise, ropaid him with their 
support. And though the mass of the clergy naturally felt 
littlo liking for the new order, the majority accepted it, and. 
took no heed when the Pope excommunicated the electors.” 
But in parts of the rural districts the priests had refused to 
absolve or marry any who went to the polls, and clerical 
portents and colestial visions grew rauk to scare the super- 
stitious peasants. The disaffection was stimulated by the 
gevornment’s eoclosiastical policy. In no state of Europe 
was such drastic reform needed to bring the church to the 
level of modern requirements. Not only had its temporal 
position to be modified to meet social and economic needs, 
but Rome alone among European states had no bureaucracy 
to ourb the clerical power. For centuries the church had 
absorbed the state, and now that a lay government had 
sprung up outside tho church, it had to carry out in a 

2 Actes offcicles, 46,795 Maszinl, Opere, VIL. 17, 20-21, 25. 
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moment what in other countries had been the work of 
generations, The Triumvirs had to roll into one the work 
of Louis XIV. and 1791. There was no idea indeed of doc- 
trinal change, Whatever may have been Mazzini's ulterior 
hopes,’ he was too wise and too tolerant to attempt to force 
a reform of belief. But he and the republicans were deter- 
mined that the church should be subordinate to the state. 
Already under the Executive Committee the first stepa had 
beon taken towards the nationalization of church property, 
and the government had undertaken to pay fixed stipends 
to the beneficed clergy and monastic orders. Tho Triumvirs 
developed their predecessors’ policy by passing a law for the 
partial equalization of clerical incomes,’ by forbidding fees 
for religious offices, by refusing to recognize perpetual vows. 
But however much the government might insist on the sub- 
jection of the clergy to the state, it resolutely set its face 
against persecution. Libels on priests were suppressed ; 
conforming prelates remained unmolested not only at Rome 
but in the most disturbed districts; the bishop of Civita 
Vecchia was allowed to plot with Gaeta, and a brother of 
the Pope, found presching treason, was sent unhurt across 
the frontier; and whatever danger seditious priests may 
have incurred in the latter days of the republic, they owed 
it to the hatred of the people, not to the intolerance or 
indifference of the government. 

The same generous leniency marked its policy towards 
ita lay opponents, Papalist papers circulated freoly; Mor- 
cier, the French agent, was allowed to conspire without let; 
and though afterwards on the eve of the French attack the 
Triumvirs obtained authority to suspend journals and try 
seditious persons by military tribunals, they never put their 
powers into practice, Stiffness in principles, tolerance to 
individuals was Mazzinis maxim. The persons and pro- 
porty of the Papalists were put under the guardianship of 
the Republic, to protect them from outrage; though the 
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Executive Committee bad obtained powers to raise a forced 
loan on a severely graduated scale, it was never seriously 
collected; and when the exigencies of the siege compelled 
the sequestration of arms and horses and specie, they were 
well paid for in assignats. But noble as this tolerance was, 
it was closely allied to a woeful laxity of administration. 
The civil service was left crowded with enemies of the 
republic, Armellini was s cipher, Saffi “all mildness and 
philosophy”; Mazzini had little financial or administra- 
tive capacity. Generosity was lost on the unscrupulous 
schemors of Gacta; and philosophic maxims wore wasted on 
a people destitute of the cohesiveness and control which 
comes of self-government. It is not surprising that, with a 
paralyzed executive, the government found itself powerless 
to keep the country free from crime. There was indeed no 
general lawlessness as in Tuscany ; the mezzedria districts were 
quiet, and indeed in the greater part of the country there 
‘was no serious disordor. But the old animositios of Grogory’s 
reign were ready to break out at every opportunity ; the worst 
of the officials retained the traditional complicity with crimo; 
the Radicals, indignant at the slackness of the government, 
were disposed to take the law into their own hands, and 
there were men on both sides trying to push things to 
extremes. Some of Garibaldi’s volunteers were disorderly 
and out-of-hand; and though they committed few or no 
serious outrages, they ransacked monasteries and made 
merry over monastic love-lettera that came to light At 
Rome hatred of the priests, and the real or supposed dis- 
covery of skeletons in the dungeons of the Inquisition? led 
to a few sporadic outrages; but except for one fortnight the 
government, well supported on the whole by the citizen 
guard, was able to keep order without difficulty.” Tt was 
only at tho beginning of May, during tho strain of tho pro- 


2 detes offcirlizs, 15. 533 Ruscons, op. eit, I. t2. The amount to be levied 
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longed negotiations with De Lesseps, that anything like sys- 
tematic outrage took place. The unrest that attends long 
and secret negotiations, the knowledge of conspiracy within 
the city, the open provocation of a few fanatical priests 
broko down tho precautions of the government, and a small 
band of ruffians, mainly belonging to the old armed excise, 
terrorized for a time a part of Rome. Light priests, somo 
of whom had fired unprovoked at soldiers, and three pensants 
mistaken for spies were murdered; and a portion of the 
population, in protest against Mazzini’s leniency to the 
priests, trampled down the Pope's gardens, and dragged 
some confessionals from the churches to make barricades, 
But though the government refused to cure the disease by 
the worse remedy of grapeshot, the watchfulness of tho 
police and a few severe sentences restored order by the 
middle of May.' Worse however was happening in threo 
cities of Romagna and the Marches. The traditions of 
political outrage were remembered only too well, and the 
terrorism of the Sanfedists hed its local imitators in the 
opposite faction, There had been outrages in the neigh- 
bourhood of Imola since the spring of 1848, and in the 
summer they had spread to Ancona. The leniency of the 
government gavo the assassins a new pretext, and undor 
plea of extirpating the Centurions small bands at Imola and 
Sinigaglia murdered officials and levied fines on foreigners. 
At Ancona the terrorism took a larger scale, and twenty- 
eight Sanfedists wero assassinated, till an energetic officer, 
Felice Orsini, crushed the gang with a few soldiers and his 
own audacity. 

The work of the government was made easier by the 
inereasing support given to the Republic. At first the 
ropublicans on principle woro fow; fowor still undorstood 
Mazzini’s idealism, The majority were indifferent, weary of 
political change, only glad that they had escaped from tho 

1 Actes oftcielies, 114; Spada, op. cit., TIL 450-456, 576; Torre, op. ot, I. 
176, 188-190, 332-333; Rusconi, op. cit, 11. 108 ; Gabussi, Memeriz, LIL, 456 5 
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government of pricsta. “You are weak minority now,” 
the Venetian agent told the republicans; “be brave 
and work, and perhaps to-morrow you will be the nation.” 
And passive acceptance of the republic was fast turning to 
enthusiasm. Tho bulk of the people, weary of the fecble- 
nesa and vacillations of the Moderates, and determined to 
have done at all cost with the clerical government, readily 
turned to the Republie as the one possible alternative. 
Domocratic and mildly socialistic as it was, it had steadily 
declared for order; there had been weakness but no palter- 
ing with crime, and after the suppression of terrorism at 
Anoona, there wero no domocratio elements of disordor except 
Garibaldi’s men and the Club supporters of Sterbini; and 
with them the national guard could ossily cope. The new 
Municipal Councils, elected on heavy polls, sent in with two 
exceptions spontanoous adhesion to the Republic, In some 
country districts indeed the priests kept discontent simmer- 
ing; the army was uneasy; the civil service was corroded 
with disloyalty; some of the Moderates were busily plotting. 
But tho bulk of the peasunts accepted with gratitude « 
government, which freed them from Sanfedist terrorism ; 
the professional classes and middling landed proprietors, 
from whose ranks cama most of the Deputies, gave loyal 
support; the great majority of the national guard, the shop- 
keepers from whom it was drawn, the artisans of Romagna 
loved the Republic for its own sake; and the proud popa- 
lace of Rome, possessed with a new and fierce hatred of the 
priests, became the warmest enthusiasts for a rule which 
saved them from the Pope. 

But while the Republic was winning the love of the 
Romans, the European Powers wero preparing its doom. 
The Pope was resolved to return as absolute a sovereign as 
any of his predecessors. Antonelli was counting on reao- 
tion at Rome, and with more reason on the efforts of his 
agents in some of the rural districts. Savago circulars were 
distributed, urging the extermination of the Liberals ;? 
risings at Orvieto and Cesena were easily put down by the 
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national guard, but there was more serious trouble round 
Ascoli, where the inventory of the monasteries for the 
nationalization law stirred the fanaticism of the peasants, 
and a priest preached a sacred war of plunder and arson, 
that anticipated the brigandage of 1861. Antonelli’s chief 
roliance however was on the foreign Popolists. His policy was 
to place the Papacy under the protection of the monarchical 
Powers, and avoid any pressure from Franco, that might 
constrain the Pope to some decent show of civilized rule. 
But France could not be left out altogether, and he 
proposed (February 18) a joint occupation of the Papal 
States by Austria, Spain, Naples, and France. The three 
monarchical Powers readily responded; Spain was already 
proparing an oxpodition; Neapolitan troops wore hovering 
on the southern frontier and encouraging the insurgents 
round Ascoli; Haynau had occupied Ferrara, and was at 
this moment planning an advanoe on Bologna 
It was more doubtful what answer France would make, 
Hitherto the Republic had supported the Piedmontese pro- 
test against foreign intervention, but the Conservative 
reaction was forcing the government's hand. Fallour, the 
representative of the ultra-Catholics in the ministry, laughed 
at “a giant skulking behind a blade of grass”; and though 
the Mountain sent its salutations to the new republic, 
Falloux had the active public opinion of the country behind 
him. But, if French sentiment supported the Temporal 
Power, it was none the less hostile to Austria, and the nows 
of Novara precipitated its action. Louis Napoleon wished 
to declare war at once, and he had the support of the Moun- 
tain and Contre But Thiers skilfully diverted the ory 
for war by persuading tho Chamber to give the government 
authority to occupy some point in Italy (March 31). Tho 
vote was intended by the Chamber to be at least as much a 
monace to Austria os an earnest of help to the Pope; but the 
Papalists in the ministry saw how it could be twisted to their 
own ends. Louis Napoleon, however little he loved the 
Temporal Power,’ cared more to serve his own smbitious, 
3 La Gorce, Seconds repullique, I. 835 De Gaillard, Expédition, 140-1435 
Bianchi, Diplomzia, VI 225, * Planat dela Fayo, Documents II. 64, 
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and was bidding for the Catholic vote. The ministers played 
on the popular anxiety to forestall Austria, and equivocating 
as to the Pope's restoration) decided to occupy Civita 
Vecchia. 

It was tho beginning of the long chapter of fraud and 
insolence, for which the French Catholics are more respon- 
sible than Napoleon, which, beginning in a kind of perverted 
national pride, ended by sacrificing the nation to the Papacy, 
and had its pay at Sedan, Already, no doubt, in spite of 
professions, the ministers had determined to force the Pope 
on the unwilling Romans. But ncithor at home nor abroad 
did they dare to avow an intention to restore him in defiance 
of his people? They probably believed that both sides would 
aecept a compromisa, and they attempted to extract from 
Pius a pronouncement in favour of the Statute, Assuming 
that the Romans were groaning under a republican tyranny, 
they professed a desiro to give them a goverument “equally 
removed from the old abuses and the prosont anarchy.” 
The expedition to carry out the Chamber's resolution ar- 
rived at Civita Vecchia on April 24, commanded by Oudinot, 
son of Napoleon Ls general, a vain ambitious soldier, most 
jealous of his own and his army’s repute, but with a faculty 
for equivocation, that easily slid into sheer falsehood. The 
‘Triumvirs had ordered his landing to be opposed at all cost, 
but Civita Vecchia was not in a position to resist,and Oudinot's 
protestations of friendliness won over its Town Council. As 
soon as he landed, he threw off the mask. His overt in- 
structions forbade an advance to Romo, unless a favourable 
reception were assured. He was warmed even by men who 
Boro the republic no good-will, that Rome would riso as a 
man to dispute his cntry; but tho Papalists in the city 
assured him of their wish and power to help, and he confi- 
dently counted on meeting no opposition. Cajolery, he 
hoped, would open the gates of Rome; and though he 
refused to recognize the republic, and demanded leave to 
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occupy the city, he still, excopt in unguarded moments, pro- 
tested with iteration that he would scrupulously respect the 
wishes of tho pooplo? The Triumvirs and tho Assombly 
were puzzled; Mazzini and Carlo Bonaparte still trusted to 
the loyalty of the sister republic, and the deputies were 
wavering towards compromise, when Oudinot's agent in- 
genuously owned that his master’s real object was to restore 
the Pops. There was no more hesitation, and the Assembly 
resolved to resist at all cost, The temper of the people was 
too hot to allow of further negotiations; not even if the 
ropublic were recognized, would they suffer a Fronch soldier 
to enter the walls of Rome. 

War was now inevitable, “Italians,” Oudinot boasted, 
“never fight,” and he counted on an easy victory. He 
attacked on April 30, intending to force the gates on each 
side of the Vatican and unite his wings in its square. Each 
side had about 10,000 men; the French fought bravely, 
but they hed entirely underrated the enemy's strength, and 
found themselves in front of men as brave, and, unlike them- 
solves, whole-hearted in their cause. Both their divisions 
were badly beaten with a loss of 1000 men, and they made 
a hasty retreat to avoid boing cut off from their base at 
Civita Vecchia. Garibaldi pressed to be allowed to pursue, 
and his veterans might have completed the rout. But the 
Triumvirs still clung to the hope of compromise, and feared 
to stultify the efforts which tho Mountain was making in 
their interest at Paris. Every care was lavished on the 
French wounded, and with mingled generosity and diplomacy 
the prisoners were feasted and sent back with every honour 
to the French camp. Oudinot wrote home that “the recon- 
naissance had been gloriously executed,” but his bravado 
deceived nobody. A French army had been met and routed 
in fair fight by an equal number of Italians Force and 
fraud had both failed, and the French government stood 
convicted not only of treachery to republican principles, 
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but of » perfidy that shocked diplomatists But thongh 
Jules Favre defeated it in the Chamber (May 7), Louis 
Napoleon knew that the new elections would give him a 
large Conservative majority, and adroitly making himself 
the champion of tho army’s honour, wrote to Oudinot, defy- 
ing the recent vote. But he was not yet in a position to 
break altogether with the Chamber; and to humour it he 
sent De Lesseps, then » young diplomatist, to negotiate with 
the Roman government. De Lesseps was the President's 
dupe, but he went in good faith to attempt an honourable 
peace ; and after e fortaight's negotiation, made possible ouly 
by his own and the Triumvirs’ absolute good faith, they 
agreed (May 30) on the busis of a compromise, under which 
Do Lesseps waived the question of occupation, but refused 
to recognize the republican government. 
At the moment when peace seemed assured, the sub- 
erranean workings of the French government made war 
again inevitable. Tho elections had taken place, and it 
could throw off the mask And though it still tried in 
angry messages to coerce the Pope into humaner counsels, 
it was becoming a race among the Catholic Powers to be 
first at Romo, and Franco must not be behindhand in tho 
competition to win his gratitude. The Spaniards were at 
the point of landing 5000 men at Fiumicino. The Neapo- 
Jitans had oceupied the country round Palestrina, till the 
Roman troops fell on them at Velletri, and drove them in 
ignominious rout across the frontier (May 19). Gorzowsky 
had bombarded Bologna into surrender after a heroic 
defence of eight days (May 16), and with its fall all resist- 
ance broke down in Romagna; and though Ancona defied 
the Austrians for another month, Wimpffen hed already 
commenced the siege, and Lichtenstein was advancing on 
Perugia. Had the Romans been free to move, Wimpifen 
would have been outnumbered and surrounded. France by 
preventing them from moving had been Austria's best ally, 
but she looked jealously on any further advance of her rival. 
Oudinot and his generals had been fretting impatiently 
through the negotiations. Some of his troops, indignant 
at the ignominious part they were called to play, were eager 
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to leave Rome and meet the Austrians; but the arrival of 
siege guns showed what the real intentions of the govern- 
ment were. Oudinot, who had thrown every difficulty in 
the way of the negotiations, now in defianca of De Lesseps 
and the Triumvirs, seized the position of Monte Mario, 
which commanded the northern defences of the city, and 
repudiated De Lesseps. Next day De Lesseps received 
from Paris letters of recall, and Oudinot an order to entet 
Rome by force. 

@ declaration of hostilities came aa a relief to the 
Romans, overstrung as they were by the long uncertainty 
of tho negotiations. For the first and last time the govern- 
ment had for a fow days lost control of the city. Garibaldi 
returned from Velletri angry that he had not been allowed 
to follow up the victory by a march on Naples, and, now 
as ever despising parliamentary government, asked to be 
made Dictator. He looked on Mazzini es a talker, and 
despite the genuine substance of both men, each grated on 
something of the theatrical in the other's nature. Both 
were more or less unconsciously rivals for popularity, and 
there was sufficient diversity of opinion to dress their 
personal antipathy as an antagonism of principle. But 
now all jealousies were hushed in the determination to 
resist to the last. There was a hopeless disparity between, 
the two forces. While Oudinot had 30,000 or 40,000 
troops and 8 powerful siege artillery, the Romans roustered 
only 13,000 badly armed men, the groat majority of them 
natives of the state, and some 3000 national guarda and 
armed citizens, Tho French atteck was directed against 
the Janiculum, where the Romans occupied a Jong line of 
wook defences and » fow villas and a factory aa outposts, 
Oudinot commenced with an act of congenial treachery. 
Ho had promised not to attack before the moming of 
June 4; two nights before that date he surprised two of 
the Roman outposts, All through the night and following 
day the fighting went on in the gardens and vineyards; the 
Romans, in spite of heavy odds, several times recaptured 
the lost villas, but individual heroism could not make up 
for inferior numbers and Garibaldi’s bad generalship, and 
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after sixteen hours’ fighting the positions were abandoned. 
But though the Romans kept no ground outside the walla 
except the factory of Il Vascello, they had saved the city 
from surprise, and the French were compolled to sit down 
to 8 regular siege (June 13), with malaria threatening to 
raise it, if prolonged. An unsparing bombardment, such as 
the Cardinals desired, must have brought the city to a 
spoody surrender, but it would have reduced » third of it 
to ruins; and the French, though their shells did con- 
siderable damage to the poor Trasteverine quarter, wore 
careful on the whole to spare the monuments and art 
treasures," 

It was obvious that, failing a diversion from without, 
surrender was only a question of time, But though pro- 
visions were already running low, not a voice was raised for 
it. The poor bore without murmur the bombardment, the 
increasing scarcity, the depreciation of the paper money. 
‘A fierce hatred of the priests became their passion; and 
tho Trastoverines, once 50 Catholic, blasphemed Popo and 
clergy, in whose name the French were killing its men and 
wrecking its homes. “If the Church does not go with the 
poople,” Ventura had warmed the priests, “the poople will 
go without the Church, ayc, outside it and against it;” and 
now the churches wore deserted and the people prepared to 
abjuro the Pope’ The enthusiasm for the defence grew 
with its growing hopelessness. To Bassi the friar and those 
who venerated him, Rome was Babylon no more but become 
tha city of God. Six thousand women offered their services 
for the hospitals, and as many as were needed did noble 
services under Princess Belgiojoso.! The flowor of Italian 
heroism had gathered to defend the capital of Italy: Garibaldi 

2 De Tocquerille, Memoirs, IL. 150. 
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With the cosmopolitan lioutenants of his American battles; 
Manara, the talonted young potrician of Milan with his 
Lombard sharpshooters, nobles and workmen fighting side 
by side, tho heroes of the Five Days and of the voluntecr 
campaign in the Tyrol ; Mameli the poet, Dandolo, Pisacane, 
Bixio, Medici, and many a young hero, who left their bones 
at Rome, or lived to be the generals and organizers of the 
struggles of after days, Many were no republicans, a fow 
were aristocrats; but the love of country and the spell of 
Rome had drawn them there to fight one last fight for Italy, 

The government was worthy of its defenders. It had 
preserved absolute quiet through the siege; the finances 
had beon capably and honestly managed, and though there 
was scarcity of food, there was no want. Mazzini, failing 
though he was somotimes in promptitude and sternness, 
was unslacking in energy, fertila in suggestion, inspiring 
most who came near him with his hopo and enthusiasm ;! 
and save for some noisy opposition from Sterbini and 
Garibaldi he held unquestioned supremacy. To his faith 
defeat seemed hardly possible; he still hoped that the 
Mountain would effect a diversion at Paris or that England 
would intervone. But Palmerston waa at the mercy of the 
Cobdenites, and the abortive Parisian revolt of June 13 
marked the last effort of the Mountain. Eight days later 
the breach was surprised almost without resistance from 
the worn and dispirited defenders. But they only retired 
to the Aurelian Wall; for another week Medici and his 
few hundred men defended the Vascello, till he lost 300 
killed and the factory was » heap of ruins (June 29), The 
last struggle was fought on the following night round Villa 
Spada; for twelve hours Manara defended it against over- 
whelming numbers, and the young heroes fought with 
Knives when other weapons failed, till one after another 
they and their leaders fell, victims of Papal vengeance and 
French duplicity. Mazzini still wished to resist, but 
Garibaldi teld the Assembly that tho fight was hopeless, 
and the Deputies resolved to desist from an useless struggle 


1 For the impression made om Clongh soo his Prow Remain: and Amours 
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(July 1). As the French soldiers entered the city, an 
angry crowd hooted them in the streets, and for a moment 
they hung back, shamefaced amid their victory. Mean- 
while the republican constitution waa being promulgated 
from the Capitol; all through the bombardment the 
Assembly had quietly deliberated on it, and strangled 
though it was at birth, it remains memorable as an ultra 
democratic constitution framed by a middle-class Assembly 
at a time of comparative domestic quiet’ It might have 
brought a new era to Rome; but bravery and wisdom were 
unavailing, and the city was foreed beck under priestly 
misrule by one of the meanest deeds that ever disgraced a 
great nation. 

Maazini wandered fearlessly about the streeta of Rome, 
vainly waiting for the chanos of another struggle. Garibaldi 
asked those, who disdained surrender, to follow him; 
«hunger and thirst and vigil” he promised them, “ but never 
terms with the enemy.” Three thousand went out with 
him ; for three wooks they marched, hunted by French and. 
Spaniards and Austrians, ill-trested by the peasants, their 
ranks thinned by daily desertions, But they baffled all, 
and reached San Marino, where Garibaldi obtained terms for 
his men, and with zoo faithful ones, among them his wife 
Anita, Ciceruacchio, and Bassi, he made his way to Cesena. 
They tock bost for Venice, but some were captured by the 
Austrian ships, some driven back to land. In the Forest 
of Comacchio Anita died; Garibaldi made a wonderful 
escape scross the peninsula, everywhere sheltered and 
protected despite the price put on his head. Bassi was 
taken. Bedini, the Papal Commissioner, would bave spared 
him, but Gorzowsky would hear of no reprieve ;* and when 
with gruesome hypoorisy they had flayed hia hands end 
forehead, where the sacred oil had touched him at his 
ordination, the Austrians shot him on the snniversary of 
their expulsion from Bologna, 

2 Toxt in Tivaront, Dominio avstriace, II. 439-443. It Ligne the Fope 
“all necessary goarantees for the independent exerche of bis spiritual 
sothority.” Bee above, p. 292 
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Popes, IIT. 401-402. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
VENICE UNDER MANIN 
avoust 1848—avousr 1849 


Vestom: fusion repeated ; Venice and France; the blockade; Manin's 
government ; the bombardment ; the surrender. Maxns, 

‘Tux causes oF FAILURE; provincial jealousies ; political divisions ; want 
of statesmen ; defects in national charscter, ‘The spirit of the move- 
ment; Ugo Basi. 





Sictiy, Tuscany, Rome had fallen; in one city alone outside 
Piedmont the flag of Italian freedom still floated. Venice, 
the pauperized, the careless, the self-indulgent, had redeemed. 
herself by # defence of patient heroism, that won her the 
admiration of Europe, Sinca the previous August she had 
dofied, almost unaided, the power of the Austrian Empire, 
Sho was soon thrown again on her own resources; tho 
interregnum of semi-Piedmontese rule, which was introduced 
by the Act uf Fusion in July, barely lasted a month, The 
Fiedmonteso Commissioners had only arrived five days, 
when the news of the Salasco armistice upsot their brief 
reign (August 11, 1848). A strong public agitation com- 
pelled them to resign and made Manin practically dictator 
again. He held that tha armistica, by its cowardly aban- 
donment of Venice, annulled the Act of Fusion. He was 
careful indeed to proclaim that his government was pro- 
visional, that the future of the city was left to an Italian 
Constituent to determine. However republican his rule 
was in fact, the name was suppressed. For the present 
the all-important question was to keep the Austrians out, 
Venice angrily repudiated the tame surrender of her liberty, 
and Austria felt at liberty to break the truce and blockade 
the city. The Piedmontese were bound by the armistice 
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not to help, and reluctantly withdrew their troops, though 
their ships remained for a time and kept the blockade 
partially open, Manin laid his hopes in the friendliness 
of England and France, But Palmerston told him frankly 
that England would not go to war, though he took care to 
perform more than he promised, and did everything that 
diplomacy could do to persuade Austria to give up her 
claims on the city. The attitude of France stood in 
unpleasing contrast; it was the same story of promises 
woakly or falscly mado, that dishonoured Lamartine’s 
foreign policy. Bastide and Cavaignac quibbled away their 
professions of devotion, and while thoy plodgod themselves 
never to abandon Venice, they were negotiating with Austria 
for  ponco, that would leave the city nothing but Home 
Rule Manin, puzzled but unable to belicve in Bastido’s 
perfidy, still trusted to France, and refused any solution that 
left Venice a member of the Austrian Empire. It was not 
till February, when Louis Napoleon abandoned Bastide’s 
subterfuges, and told him plainly that Francs had too 
much trouble at home to go to war, that he realized that 
Venice must rely on herself, and that only an Italian or 
‘Hungarian victory could save her. 

But no disappointment deunted the Venetians, All 
through the winter the blockade had been tolerably com- 
plete. Long since, the Austrians had overrun all the main- 
land except the téte-du-pont of Malghera at the end of the 
railway bridge; and though Mestre had been captured by 
a brilliant sortic in October, it was not held, Despite the 
presence of French or Piedmontese ships, the blockade grow 
closer, and for half a year the city was almost shut from 
sight of the outside world. Still hor position was strong; 
the lagunes seemed an impregnable defence; the govern- 
ment had been diligent in storing provisions, and the waters 
and islands supplied vegetables and fish. ‘The arsenal 
contained vast stores of munitions, and Pepe, who was in 
command of the forces, inspired them with his own un- 
conquerable enthusiasm, He was perhaps too old for 

} Corespondence—Italy, HII. 61, 123; Planat de la Fayo, Documents, I. 
491, 4095 UL. 3-29-30, 45- 
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his task, he was vain and self-assertive. But he had 
the qualifications of a popular military leader, pride in 
his men, and unflinching discipline. His orders of the 
day, stirring as Manin’s own, were his “war-horse” that 
won their devotion and roused their courage, and he could 
face mutineers prepared to shoot him and leave them 
chooring and obedient. Ho had brought an excellent staff 
with him, and though he lost his Neapolitan rank-and-file, 
who returned home after the Salasco armistice, ho had 
20,000 men under his command, of whom 14,000 were 
Venetian levies, and the remainder volunteers from Rome 
and Northern Italy. Despita their ill-disoipline they were 
fine material, and in Pepe's hands the “vagabond sot of 
youths” learnt to mest the best troops of Austria. There 
was a small fleet too, which under better handling might 
have kept the blockade more or less open. 

It was a time to test the mettle of government and 
people, Manin and his fellow-Triumvirs had to overlook 
the commissariat for 100,000 mouths, to embark on the 
troubled waters of rovolutionary finance, and, harder task, 
to keep in good temper an undisciplined, excitable popula- 
tion, watching the toils grow closor round the crowded city. 
It needed the firmest and gentlest of hands, but the Vene- 
tians were wortby of their leaders, The grave financial 
difficulties were eased by the splendid temper of the people. 
In their oyes it was half» war for religion, and in answer to 
Gavazzi's and Bassi’s appeals voluntary offerings kept flowing 
in, Loans were readily taken up by the richer citizens, and 
they cheerfully responded when the government called on 
them to bring their plate in to be melted down for coin. 
Pope gave up his sulary; the theatres contributed their 
takings to buy a steamer; schoolboys stinted themselves of 
food. Placards were posted with the appeal: “ Venice aska 
silver from the churches, gold from the women, bronze from 
tho bells, copper from tho kitchens, iron from the enemy's 
balls; anything rather then Croate.”* 

But no enthusiasm could dispel the gathering danger. 
Save for small hopes from Hungary, the last chance of relief 


3 Flagg, Venter, IL, 149, 2165 Pepe, Erents, 11. 250, 
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died at Novara, But still there was no thought of sur- 
tender. When the news of Novara arrived, the Assembly 
passed a resolution to resist at all costa, and gave Manin 
unlimited powers. But the Austrians were now free to 
make the attack a serious one, The works round the 
Malghera Fort drew nearer, and late in May, after a heroia 
resistance of three days, when the little garrison had lost one 
in six, and the fort was a heap of ruins, the brave defenders 
retired before a foe ten times their number (May 26). 
Though most of the officers were Neapolitans, the bulk of 
the rank-and-file were Venetians, and the volunteers of the 
Bandicra-Moro artillery company, men of high birth and 
dainty life, had served their guns with the coolness of 
veterans, Again, resistance at all costa was decreed. The 
farthest arches of the railway bridge were blown up, and 
the bridge itself became the scene of another desperato 
defence. But on a bright summor night in June (June 13) 
the Venetians found the bombs raining on the western por- 
tion of the city, The Austrians had learnt to fire at a high 
angle, and for the first time in her history Venice was 
reached by an enemy's guns. Before the end of the siege 
two-thirds of the city were under fire, and several wards 
had to be evacuated; but though the red-hot balls caused 
many fires, and tho shells crashed into churches and hos- 
pitals and through priceless frescoes, the loss of life was 
small, There was bread, but it was of poor quality, and 
moat was at prohibitory prices. Typhus and cholera reached 
the city, and 4000 died of the epidemics. But the people 
made little murmur, and to the last never ceased to hope, 
Though one after another all her friends, Piedmont, France, 
Hungary, Rome, proved false or were defeated, Venice never 
lost heart. ‘Throughout the bombardment processions and 
festivals went on uninterrupted ; there were performances at 
the theatres, while a rare ball dropped through the roof, The 
boatmen showed innumerable small heroisms in smuggling 
in provisions and intelligence through the enomy'a lines; the 
boys would chase the half-spent cannon-balls, and bring 
thom to replenish the arsenal, As the bombs rained on 
1 Bigs at the Sousla di 8. Bocca. 
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the quarter of Canarreggio, the inhabitants aid, “Bottor 
bombs than Croats; let the old houses go”; and when 
the Patriarch talked of capitulation, they half sacked his 
pslace. Through all the desperate fighting and bombard- 
meant, the half rations and the cholera, the Venotians, with 
hardly an exception, were gentle, good-tempered, scornful 
of danger. 

Even under the terrible stress of the last days there was 
little trouble, though Manin’s hold was shaken, and the 
government had to close the Clubs, But Manin knew that 
all hope had gone. Already in June he would have agreed 
to an effective systom of Home Rule, but the Austrian terms 
wore too indefinite, and the Assembly almost unanimously 
supported him in rejecting them. Now, with the bombard- 
ment, the cholera, the dearth of food and powder, Venice 
could not sue for favours. Manin knew that provisions 
could only last to the end of August, and he dreaded the 
brutalities of Austrian vengeance, if the city had to yield at 
disoration. Still the fooling against euxronder was #0 strong 
as to threaten his hold on the city. Tommaseo, always 
moddlesomo and factious, headed a party of irroconcilables, 
who believed that there were hidden stores of food, and 
called for a sortio in mass. But Pope vehemently supported 
Manin, and the Assembly by a small majority conferred on 
hhim powers to treat (August 6). On August 22 the city 
capitulated. It had cost the Austrians dear; at least 8000 
of their men had fallen in, fighting or of disease, And 
though “ the damned Croat”* was in her streets, the heroie 
city had won back hor title to respect, and clothed hemelf 
with something of hor ancient glory. 

She had been fortunate in her leader. Manin seems 
the presentment in modern politics of Wordsworth’s “Happy 
Werrior.” On his little stage he showed an union of long- 
honded wisdom and passionato enthusissm, that should 
make him rank high among statesmen. Few have com- 
bined as he did the purity and affection of a good man 
with the shrowdness and daring of the man of action. 


1 Clough’s Dipsychus, Tt is interesting to contrast Clongh’s enthuslasm 
with Raskin's queraloua abuse of the Italian movement, 
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Physically weak and liable to groat oxhaustion, his life was 
not a radiant one. “From my childhood it has always 
been a painful effort to me; I am always weary.” But it 
was sedately calm. His home-life was very happy, his 
private character blameless. “Unquestioned purity of 
morals,” he held, “makes the true and vital strength of the 
patriotism which is a religion to us." To his frankness and 
abhorrence of mystery he owed much of his power. Tho 
daring and self-reliance of his public actions were built on 
Btrictost discipline of solf. His orderly and methodical 
ways allowed him to carry on his work through the hours 
of gloom, though, when excitemont failed, he felt “ inferior 
to the commonest man.” 

His hold of the people was absclute, With » few pss- 
sionate words he could sway thei to his will, The fusing 
power of his enthusiasm identified him with them and made 
command natural. “I know that you love me,” he told 
them once, “and by that love I command order.” “Go 
back to your work, and give your country your spare time 
and money.” His great and daring ideals bound the people 
to him; his lovo for them drew out all the good in their 
nature, and his faith in the unpromising Venotians pro- 
duced its own justification. But his faith was of love, not 
of unrenson. He could eoolly take the measure of the 
people; he knew the latent ferocity of great masses; he 
expected unpopularity, and the duration of his influence 
“astonished and overwhelmed him.”* Resolute as he was 
in public, he was overburdened with anxiety and thought at 
home; but his enthusiasm seldom deceived him, and he 
could wait pationtly for years, then at a moment strike, If 
he appeared quixotic, he had carefully measured his forces, 
and ho seldom failed, All his instincts were practical, For 
disorderliness he had “an instinctive repulsion, as for a 
discord or a deformed face.” “Foreigners call us chatterers,” 
he said, “my ambition is that they may never again be 
able to say this of Venice.” Fearless and stainless, he 
lifted her to his own height; then went almost pauper 


1 La Forge, Manin, Il, 165; lage, op. cid, IL 29, 45. 
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into exile, to play as thinker as great a part as he had 
played in action? 


With tho fall of Vonice all was over, Tho power of 
Austria seemed only the greater for its momentary shaking. 
All Italy save Piedmont, had plunged after the brief day 
into a darker night, under frightened and cruel reaction 
which saw its only safety in revenge aud proscription. A 
yer had withered the splendid promise that had seemed so 
certain of fulfilment, and one seeks the reasons for the ter- 
rible overthrow. No doubt the strength of the enemy had 
proved greater than could have been expected. After the 
Five Days, so cool an observer as Palmerston thought 
that the Austrian rule was ended for ever; and no one 
could have forescon that the grim tenacity and discipline 
of the Austrian army could have recovered a seemingly 
hopeless position, or that the French Republic would so 
soon prove traitor to its own principles, and send an army 
to crush a sister democrecy. But the main reasons of defeat 
must be found within. Some were accidental: had Pied- 
mont possessed a capable general, or an honest man sat on 
the throne of Naples, not all the staying power of Radetzky’s 
army would have availed. In the early summer of 1848 
there were 80,000 regulars and perhaps 12,000 volunteers 
in Lombardy and Venetia against 60,000 Austrians, and 
the Noapolitans could have added another 40,000. Even 
in the March of 1849 Piedmontese and Romans and Vene- 
tians had 110,000 men in arms, or 35,000 more than 
Radetzky counted under his command. 

But there were more potent sources of failure in tho 
very character of the Revolution. The movement of 1845-49 
aimed only at Independence ; so far from making for Unity, 
it had hardly been federalist, Tho Unitarians were a mere 
handful. Mazzini’s indivisible republic went half-ashamed 
into the background. The few who aimed at monarchical 
Unity under Charles Albert proved by their impotence how 

1 ‘The most important authority on Manin Ss Planat do ln Faye’s collection 


‘of dovamenta ; the works of La Forge, Martin, Flagg, Ezrera and Finei aro 
‘all valuable and trastworthy. 
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unsupported they were, The Albertists proper never aimed 
at the annexation of Naples, hardly of the Centre; the for- 
ward school of Picdmontese statesmen, except for glimpses 
of a wider vision, stretched only to the absorption of the 
Po valley or at best of Romagna, and refused Sicily when 
it was ready to drop into their lap. And even so the fears 
of Piedinoatese advance had roused strong foolings of sus- 
picion and resentment, which were often nursed as strongly 
by the democrats as by the oourts. Montanelli had in- 
trigued against even the union of Lombardy and Piedmont; 
in Lombardy itself democrats and republicans had fought 
bitterly against fusion; in Naplos the Liberal statesmen had 
projected additions to Ferdinand’s dominions, which would 
havo enabled him to check effectually the Piedmontese 
hegemony. ‘They wore few perhaps who showed the insane 
partisanship of Cattaneo or Rossi; but the love of state 
autonomy, the reluctance to be absorbed in a bigger nation 
took half the force and logic out of the struggle for inde- 
pendence. 

These difficulties were intensified by the division 
between Moderates and Democrats, At first almost the 
whole nation, except large sections of the peasants, had been 
swept into the struggle. But the Encyclical cooled the 
priests and the devotees ; a ridiculous fear of socialism pro- 
duced a stampede from the party, which was thought with- 
out ground to be in league with the Reds of Paria. The 
time was most inopportune for war, for it was impossible for 
a country, newly plunged into constitutional liberty, and 
eager to make up for all the long arrears of legislation, to 
concentrate its strength on the war of Liberation, A thousand 
social and political schemes crowded up for attention; power 
went into parliament that should have been devoted to the 
struggle in Lombardy; time and energy were wasted in 
endless ministerial crises and fruitless party struggles, while 
the enemy was at their gates. It was impossible, while the 
Chaobers wore sitting, to hush up the deep differences on 
social policy, and the quarrels transferred themselves to the 
seat of war, Fear of » republican movement in his rear 
had been partly responsible for Charles Albert's slow advance 
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after the Five Days. ‘The loss of Venetia began the ery of 
royal treachery, so exaggerated and unjust, which helped to 
disperse the volunteers, and kept the Jess responsible demo- 
crats at fever-heat, The democratic press did much to 
demoralize the soldiers by its shameless libels on the ganerals, 
and all Genos’s loyalty to the King did not save it from a 
bitter foud with the army. 

Had Italy possessed more eapeble leaders, many of these 
obstacles might have been overcome, But » country, nowly 
Dorn to freedom, could not raise up popular statesmen in a 
day. Public opinion would not allow tho ministers of the 
sbsolutiam to remain in office, and turned inevitably to the 
literary men, who had led the nationalist movement. The 
prime ministers of 1848-49 were almost without exception 
men who had come into fame through their writings, but 
had had no opportunity of a political training in days when 
the governments ostracized every original thinker, Balbo, 
Gioberti, Marniani, Guerrazzi, Montanelli, Carlo Troya were 
essentially men of speculation not of action. It says much 
perhaps for Italian power, that there were such brilliant 
exceptions as Manin’s rule at Venice and Mazzini’s at Rome, 
and in a less degree Rossi's economic reforms and Cordova's 
management of Sicilian finance. But the prevailing note of 
administration was its mediocrity. There was no capacity 
to sift the practicable or drop small points to gain big ones. 
Guorrazzi complained with justice that tho londors wore all 
in mezzotint, It is true that the difficulties were very great. 
‘A revolution deserted by the civil service must havo a stony 
road to travel, and the bureaucracy in Tuscany and Rome 
and Naples was uniformly hostile to the new order ; it took 
ita promptings from the reactionaries, and waa only too suc- 
cessful in stultifying the intentions of the Libersl cabinets, 
Hence at a time when above all else government needed to 
‘be strong and steady, its weakness was obtrusively patent, 
and every disorderly element took advantage of it. But the 
great quiet majority only desired order and good rule, there 
waa plenty of readiness to lighten the difficulties of adminis 
tration for the sake of the national cause, and Manin and 
Mazzini proved that strong and sympathetic government 
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could rise superior to all the obstacles that faced it. Cavour's 
Dosat was true, that had he boon in power, ho could have 
saved his country from the disasters that incompetent states- 
manship had brought upon it. 

‘All pointed to defects in Itslian training. Exclusion 
from political life had aa its inevitable consoquence, that 
Italians lacked the political common-sense, which only 
comes in a land of froe institutions, that they had emall 
sense of proportion, small sensa of compromise, small 
capacity to moasuro the odds ageinst thom. It was tho 
light, ensy, picturesque side of the movement, that caught 
the majority, They had “too many songs about frooing 
Italy,” a8 Cavour complained even at a later date, too little 
strenuousness for tho grim silent work of driving out the 
enomy, too little of the self-restraint and discipline that 
were nesded to build up a rule of ordored liborty. Mazzini 
had taught them to rely more on enthusiasm than on 
organization; tho Pius cult had oncouraged » fanciful 
sentimentaliam, that wasted itself in empty emotion; the 
easy victory of the Five Days had soomed to prove that 
a little fierce courage and enthusiasm could storm heaven. 
And indeod within the citios again and again undisciplined 
ardour proved victorious over heavy odds, But the Italians 
had to learn that the masses of inen will not fight even in 
the noblest of causcs, save perhaps for a week at their own 
doors, that to take mon and keop them in the field means 
long training and strictest discipline. Mazzini’a twenty 
millions of mon reduced themselves in effect to a few 
thousands, So too in their parliamentary life, too much 
hurry, too much oratory, unwillingness to subordinate the 
individual to party made the legislative work of 1848 
disappointing and inoffoctusl. Names and symbols had 
more weight than facts a fine sentiment more than a 
useful practical reform, And so the passionate patriotism, 
the social seriousness, the faith and hope went unrewarded, 
because weak individuality led to self-assertivencss, and 
Italy, untrained by experience, could not discipline herself 
in a moment. 

But though it fell eo short in grip and power, the spirit 
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that made and spoilt the revolution bad a very beautiful 
and noblo side. Tho sontimentalism had for its obverse 
an enthusiasm and faith, sweet and pure and human, that 
sot its trust in righteousness, that refused to bate ono jot 
of its high ideals, that sent men to war with the crusader’a 
badge, to rush on Austrian or French bayonets with a 
prayer on their Hips, glad to give their lives for Italy. 
Men, who had lost their faith in Pius, but kept true to 
the religious note that he had struck, who had learnt 
Mazzini’s creed of social and moral redemption, trusted 
fondly that the new reign of liberty could not fail, and 
hoped on to the last, while Austrians and French and foes 
of their own household drew ever closer round them the 
toils of a conspiracy of brute iniquity. 

Typo ond hero of this spirit was the Barnabito frier 
Ugo Bassi, Driven to the cloister by the death of a girl 
he loved, he had soared far outside a narrow olerical 
education. He had fed his mind on the Bible and Dante, 
on Shakespeare and Mazzini; he was poot, artist, composer 
of some small merit. But for all his many-sidedness he 
was possessed by a devotion to humanity, a passion for 
purity and righteousness, that made him the consolation of 
the Palermitans in the cholera panic, and sont him through 
Italy as a revivalist preacher, as forward to denounce the 
corruption of the Church as he was insistent on personal 
holiness. Tho war drew him from the seclusion into which 
the suspicions of the governments had driven him, and his 
own grost bravery made him tho idol of tho yolunteors, 
Like many another patriot he came to Rome, and Mazzini‘s 
government seemed the realization of his ideal, the union 
of pure religion and liberty, the rule of Christian equality 
and religious democracy, “ where all classes existed for one 
another.” He became Garibaldi’s chaplain, and exchanged 
his Barnabite robe tor the red shirt ; the friend and inspirer 
of the heroes who defended Rome. His last words, when 
the Austrians shot him at Bologna, were of warning to the 
gteat and sympathy for the poor, It was Bassi and the men 
who shared his spirit, who stamped tho Italian Revolution 
with their nobleness ; whose grest ideals and pure devoted- 
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ness and passion for moral and religious growth redeemed 


the want of civic courage and patience and common-sense, 
and Jit the Revolution with a light, that still shines as a 
beacon. But they beat themselves in vain against the hard 
facta of European polities and national shorteominga Tt 
needed the more prosaic virtues to save Italy, discipline and 
organization and self-repression, a more patient and far- 
seeing statesmanship, It is perhaps fortunate for Italy, 
that she was given time to learn the lessons of the Revolu- 
tion, that she had to pass through ten more years of waiting 
and silent fortitude and strenuous preparation, before she 
could attain. “The days of artistic Italy,” said Manin, “sre 
past; let uz see another Italy.” 
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Pimpmowr; efter Novara revolt of Genoa; question of prolonging the 
‘war; THE Consmturion savEp ; D'Azeglio premier; the terms of 
peace ; the Proclamation of Moncalieri, ‘Tho Hegemony cf Pied- 
mont ; the refugees ; Turin, 

Parat Staras: the people end the Restoration ; the French at Rome; the 
Red Triumvirate ; Napoleon's letter to Edgar Ney ; the Motu-proprio 
of Porticd ; the Pope returns to Rome; ULTamowrawiex. 


Novapa had seemed a crushing defeat; but it was far 
from leaving Piedmont at the conquerors mercy. Her 
amy, though discouraged and in part demoralized, was still 
intect; France was within an ace of intervening, and had 
her troops crossed the Alps, Radetzky must have beaten a 
quick retreat to the Quadrilsteral, Even from her own 
resources Piedmont could prolong a resistance behind 
Alessandria and Turin. And for the moment it scomed as 
if this would be done; high above the anger and panic end 
suspicion of treachery the cry of no surrender rang loudest. 
To lay down arms after a week's fighting seemed a pusil- 
lanimous ending of hopes that had been so high; it soomed 
shameful to retire from the field, while in Rome and Venice, 
at Bologna and Brescia the tricolor still flew. The mass 
of the people confidently set down the defeat to treachery, 
and believed that with other generals victory might return. 
For a fow days there were no certain tidings from the field ; 
but as soon aa the news of defeat reached Turin, the 
Chamber decreed levy in mass, and the democrats, swing- 
ing about Charles Albert's name, appealed to the people to 
carry on the struggle that the patriot King began. When 
the terms of the armistice were known, involving the tem- 
VoL. 1. 383 2 
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porary occupation of Alessandria, and the recall of the floot 
from Venice, the war party denounced the capitulation, and 
the Chamber branded it ss unconstitutional. 

At Genoa the suspicions of treachery broke into revolt, 
The report won credence that the young King had torn up 
the constitution and surrendered the city to the Austrians. 
Panic-stricken at the reported advance of the enemy and 
wildly surmising treachery in the commander of the gar- 
rison, they frightened him into a tame surrender of the 
forta. The Genoese protested their loyalty to Piedmont; 
the primary, and indeed throughout the main purpose of 
the rising was to protect the city from the fancied dangor 
of an Austrian occupation; the movement was accepted by 
the mass of the citizens, and men of responsibility, as Pareto 
the ex-minister, took a leading part. Dangerous as it was 
in the inflammable state of the country, tact and a recogni- 
tion of its motives would have quenched it peaceably. But 
the new ministry, which had just come into office, wae 
zealous to prove its conservatism; it was frightened by the 
spectre of separation, and the Moderates had an old grudgo 
against the turbulent democracy of Genoa. The Genoese 
were declared rebels; La Marmora was sent to force the 
city into submission, and two days’ hard fighting, disgraced 
by a bombardment and looting by the troops, forced the 
city to a tardy surrender (April 10). It was a discreditable 
episode, and augured ill for the wisdom or moderation of 
Piedmont's new rulers. 

The Genoese revolt was born of the panic fear of 
invasion, but cooler heads than theirs believed that the war 
might be prolonged. Charles Albert's first impulse to fight 
on after Novara, might be ascribed to his chivalrous disre- 
gard of odds; but so careful a general as Fanti thought that 
further resistance might be successful? The Piedmontese 
losses had been comparatively small; the Lombard division 
was intact; La Marmora’s had only been engaged at Genoa ; 
Casale had repulsed the enemy from its gatos. A desperate 
national resolve might not improbably have suceeded, even 
hhad France remained neutral, But it would have meant 

4 Casati, Afilano, 536; Carandinl, Fanti, 134-135. 
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terrible suffering, crushing taxation, the devastation of the 
country, the occupation of Turin by the foreigner, and the 
risk of utter disaster after all. Piedmont was not prepared 
to face this; in truth a large portion of the people were 
indifferent, weary of the long strain, unwilling to see their 
homes wrecked and thoir farms trampled down in a long 
devastating campaign. Turin was cold; reactionary intrigues 
had long been busy among the soldiers and peasants, and the 
army was reluctant to fight again. To Moderates and Ro- 
actionaries the war had been a hideous democratic blunder, 
which even Charles Albort’s patronage had failed to make 
respectable, They had no sympathy with the republicans, 
who wero fighting for Italian honour st Romo and Venice, 
and half welcomed their imminent defeat. If war broke out 
again, an appeal to popular forces was inevitable, and the 
democracy, now discredited by defeat, might raise its head 
ain, 

But the Moderates were as resolute as the Democrats to 
submit to no stain on the national honour. They shared 
the same beliof in the mission of Piedmont, the same 
chivalry towards their Lombard allies. The great mass of 
Piedmontese were at one in the determination, that rather 
than submit to dishonourable conditions or compromise her 
future, Piedmont would fight to the bitter end. ‘The young 
King, Victor Emmanuel, represented the nation’s heroic 
resolve, He disliked the late war and the mon who had 
forced it on; a conservative by training, he was unwilling 
to risk his crown, unless honour dictated it. But loyalty to 
his father's charter made him awear fidelity to the constitu- 
tion (March 29), and his word once given was never broken. 
He hated Austria; he bad a proud faith in his own people 
and its destinies. “Give me 40,000 good soldiors, and I will 
break the armistice to-morrow,” he is reported to have said, 
when goaded by taunts of treachery. But his calmer judg- 
ment realised the tremendous risk. If peace could be had 
with honour, he was resolved to have poaco; his frank roso- 
lute address to the nation warned extremists of both sides, 
and though ho was as yot far from popular, it was folt that 
he typified the common-sense and plain honesty of the 
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country. Thera was ot onco a change of ministry (March 26), 
Rattazzi retired, execrated by the Moderates as the chief 
author of the disastrous war, and made place for De Leunay, 
an unknown Savoyard consorvative, who made no secret of 
his hostility to the Democrats, But Victor Emmanuel and 
his ministry would have no tampering with the Statute, and 
though parliament was dissolved, writs were issued for new 
elections to be held in threa months’ time. Early in May 
D'Azeglio succeeded De Launay ss Premier, There had 
been dissensions in the ministry, and much against his will 
be was called in to heal the breach and strengthen the 
government with his groat prestige, His maxim was “no war 
and no dishonour” ; if he had to choose between the two, he 
preferred war, and he was determined at no price to sacrifice 
the refugees. But he was resolved to restore discipline; he 
continued De Launay's attacks on the Clubs; he allowed 
Ramorino to be shot, nominally because of a court-martial’s 
sontonce, more really to glut the savage grudge of his own 
party against the favourite general of the democrata 
But questions of coeraion were overshadowed by the 
terms of poace. The negotiations, which had followed the 
armistice, had been almost suspended in consequence of 
Austria's oxorbitant demands and Picdmont’s refusal to 
compromise her honour. On one condition indeed Austria 
was willing to grant peace on almost ony terms: if Victor 
Emmanvel’s government would “modify” the constitation, 
and make an alliance with hersolf, it might cseape the war 
indemnity, perhaps be allowed to annex tha Duchies* 
“Austria only wishes,” said Radetzky, “to return to the 
happy times of 1842.” But to his temptings the King and 
his ministry turned deaf ears. “I ‘will hold the tricolor high 
and firm,” said the King on tho evening of Novara, Whon 
Austria demanded an indemnity of dver 230 million lire 
and the dissolution of the Lombard: Committee at Turin, De 
Launay replied by refusing to negotiate, unless the Emporor 
granted an amnesty to all his Italian subjects, and surrendered 
2 DrAzeglio, A ava moglie, 401; 14,, L'ltalie, 65 ; Gennnrelll, Seenture, 35. 
* Bianchi, Diplomaria, VI. 136, 144; Mascari, Vittorio Emecnuele, 255 
Conta de Beaarogurd, Dernitres années, 521; Revel, Dat 1847, 53. 
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his claim to treat on behalf of the Duchies as their suzerain, 
He even wished to preface the treaty by a declaration of 
Italian nationality, and put in a claim for Parma and Pia- 
eenza. When Austria refused to waive her demands, and 
occupied Alessandria, the government suspended negotia- 
tions, and asked for the mediation of France and England 
(April 26), Thore was then no European Concert to make 
a ring round the opprossor and his victim; Louis Napoleon 
had wanted to declare war on the morrow of Novara, and he 
still intended to use force, if necessary, to bring Austria to 
more reasonable torms, offering as an earnest to occupy Savoy 
or Genoa? The government, suspicious of French ulterior 
aims, or doubtful of the President's power to carry his min- 
istry with him, would allow no French troops to enter Pied- 
montese territory except as a last resort. But the Western 
Powers made strong representations at Vienna, and Austris 
was too embarrassed by hor financial straits and tho revolu- 
tion still undefeated in Hungary and at Venice, to resist 
their pressure, She evacuated Alessandria, and fresh nego- 
tiations were opened (June 15), not very dignified in form 
(for D’Azeglio went out of his way to rate his democratic 
fellow-citizens), but strong and patriotic in substance. Both 
parties were still obstinate, for D'Azeglio would not have 
peace without security for the Lombards, and Austria was 
counting on reaction at Turin, It was not till August, that 
French pressure persuaded the Viennese cabinet to grant a 
tolerably complete amnesty. The amount of the indemnity 
was fixed at 75 million lire, all montion of Italian nationality 
was dropped, and the King renounced his claims to any 
territory beyond his prosont borders, except his ancient title 
of reversion to Piacenza. 

Two days lator the treaty was read to the newly-clocted 
Chamber. The polls (July 15) had been small, but the 
elections proved how little the government represented 
the active political opinion of the country. Though the 
cupital returned Moderates or Reactionaries, the majority of 
the new deputies were Demoorata, who inherited the war 

1 La Goroe, Seponde république, IT. 83 5 Do Gaillard, Kepédition, 140-1435 100 
D’Asoglio ¢ Pantalooni, Carteggio, 191. 
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policy of the old parliament, and they at once threw down 
their gage to the ministry by electing Pareto president of 
the Chamber. The penco nogotiations overshadowed every- 
thing. Tt was in vain that the deputies turned to matters 
of home reform; as Cavour saw, the Chamber would not 
settle down to useful work, till the question of tha peace 
had been finally decided, All recognized that the treaty 
was inevitable, and were prepared, with however ill grace, 
to accept it, But though there was no real desire to 
repudiate it, they regarded some of its conditions as dis 
honouring, for though it saved the territory of Piodmont 
intact, it officially abandoned her claims to wider dominion. 
In vain Balbo asked the Chamber to pass the treaty with 
the protest of a silont vote. Noarly a hundred Lombard 
and Venetian refugees had boen excluded from the Austrian 
amnosty, and it was feared thet, unless their position were 
secured in the treaty, Austria might demand their extra- 
dition, A motion to naturalize all persons of Italian birth 
resident in the state had been already carried; but the 
ministry washed their hands of it, and left it to be thrown 
out in the Senate. In November a fresh resolution was 
carried by a small majority to suspend the Chamber's 
approval of the troaty, until the position of the refugees 
had been permanently secured (November 16). The minis- 
terial defeat led at once to the crisis, which had long been 
impending. A compromise on the question of the refugees 
might have beon easily arranged, had both parties desired 
it, It was a difference mainly of forms and words, and 
there was a growing impatience in the Chamber with the 
factious attitude of the majority. A sense of the danger 
impelled the more moderate members of the opposition to 
approach D'Azeglio, and offer him their support in exchange 
for a promise not to tamper with the constitution? Thoy 
felt that the attack on the ministry had been overdone, and 
they were mon capable of self-restraint, and ready at a crisis 
to think more of country than party. The schome had 
Cavour's support, and foreshadowed the great coalition of 


» Pallavioing, Memorée, IL. 151; Cavour, Nowveiles latirat, 355 5 1d., Zettere, 
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two yoars later; and it says little for D'Azeglio's wisdom 
that the alliance was declined, and that he ran to the 
unnecessary strong measures that mark the second-rate 
statesman. Though the promier refused the practical sus- 
pension of the constitution, which Pinelli and Revel recom- 
mended,! he had determined to break with the Chamber. 
He wrote over the King’s signature a decree, dated from 
the royal castle of Moncalieri, which dissolved the Chamber, 
and ordered fresh elections in the ensuing month (Novem- 
ber 20). So far it was strictly constitutional, but the 
language, in which it vehemently attacked the majority, and 
threatened stronger measures unless a compliant Chamber 
were returned, was a breach if not of the letter, at least of 
the spirit of the Statute, It mado a bad impression even 
among many of the ministerialists. The Chamber had 
been potty and provocatory; but a ministerial majority 
might have been secured with tact, and the smallness of 
the points at issue was shown by the fact that the govern- 
ment at ones issued a decree to naturalize the refugees. 
‘It was felt that not only did the Proclamation of Moncalieri 
weaken the chances of parliamentary rule in the other 
states, but that by straining the constitution and bringing 
down the King into the field of party conflict, it made the 
fuvure more difficult in Piedmont itself. 

Still, il-judged as it was, the Proclamation deserved 
little of the extravagant praise and blame that were given 
to it. If it was a coup d'état, it was one of a mildness 
worthy of its author, and the constitutional march of Pied- 
mont wont on almost unaffected by it. And as the consti- 
tutions went down in Rome and Naples and Tuscany, 
Piedmont atood out in clearer relief as the one free government 
of Italy, Here was one spot, where the tide of reaction had 
not reached, and whore the seed of liberty could be preserved, 
to spread again in happier days. During the Revolution, 
though Piedmont had been preeminent in the war, it had 
had its rivals in constitutional advance. Now it was left the 
one hope of Italian Liberals, and for the next ten years the 
history of Piedmont is the history of Italy. Her Hegemony 
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was assured. Hor resolute stand for nationality during the 
peace negotiations, her steadfastness in the cause of consti- 
tutionalism marked hor as the champion of the nation. 
“Despite our losses,” wrote the peace commissioners at 
Milan, “the foundations of free and independent Italy still 
stand firm in Piedmont, that when the conditions of Europe 
permit us to claim the rights of our common nationality, all 
Ttaly may turn to her, as the natural champion of thia 
cause, which, though brought so low to-day, standa over 
just and sacred.” “ Piedmont,” said Cavour in his first great 
speech on the Siccardi laws, “ must gather round herself 
every living force in Italy, and lead our nation to those 
high destinies, to which it is called.” Already Turin was 
becoming the home of the heroes of the Revolution, who, 
exiled from their own stetes, had found » common asylum 
here. It was said that the refugees increased the population 
of the large towns of Piedmont by one-fifth, and at all events 
their numbers ran into tens of thousands, The immigra- 
tion had its agitators of the baser sort; it had, especially at 
Gonoa, its factious, querulous clement, which made more 
noise than mischief, But it brought into Piedmont a new 
breadth and freedom, and enriched her with some of the 
best of Italian thought. In the salons of the Liberal nobles 
of Turin, or in the cafés of Genos met the politicians and 
writers of every state in Italy; Farini and La Farina the 
historians, Scialoja the economist, Mamiani and Tormmaseo 
the metaphysicians, high nobles of Lombardy with democrats 
like Cordova and Crispi of Sicily and Correnti of Milan, 
There were Modenese and Lombard officers in the army, 
Nospolitan professors in the University, statesmen from 
every part of Italy in the Chamber, their representatives in 
tho ministry itsolf with Paleocapa of Bergamo and Farini of 
Ravenna, Turin, once so backward in literature and art, 
had become the home of a brilliant, exuberant life. 
Both in the capital and provinces industrial enterprise was 
bursting into vigorous growth, and showing an activity, that 
threatened to break up too rudely the old easy-going order. 
In place of the journalistic dulness of Charles Albert's timo 
there was a busy press, often feverish and ill-regulated, and 
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only kept alive by the subsidies of parties and individuals, 
Dut earnest and patriotic in the main and wielding an 
enormous power! Italian was more spoken, and though 
there was still much of the old spirit, that thought it “better 
to make o Piedmont of Italy than an Italy of Piedmont,” 
the belief in a common country had spread far and deap. 
The Piedmontese were proudly conscious of the future that 
was reserved for them. The treaty had bean on the whole 
a moral victory, and Austria had found herself powerless 
to coerca the defiant little state. “I am Premier,” said 
D'Azeglio, “to save the independence of this fort of Italy.” 
Already Victor Emmanuel’s government was coming forward 
as the patron of Independence in the other states. It had 
revived, though in vain, Gioberti’s schemes of intervention 
in Tuscany and Rome;* it had sent Balbo to Gaata to plead 
for the retention of the constitution, and perhaps revive 
some plan of Federation” It had protested against the 
foggings at Milan,‘ and withdrawn its minister when the 
Austrians entered Florence. Throughout Italy the partisans 
of Piedmont were growing day by dey. Moderates and 
Radicals alike at home recognized her new responsibilities, 
and there ware many even among the more cautious, who 
wore hoping with La Marmora that sha would “one day do 
something serious for Italy.” 


Great indeed was the contrast of the savage reaction, 
which raged at Romo and Naploa and to a less degrea 
through Italy. The French had given Rome to the Pope; 
and he, believing that the welfare of tho Church hinged on 
the Temporal Power and his own absolute sovereignty, his 
foeblo nature acared by the rough nobility of the Revolution, 
had buried his earlier aspirations, prepsred to return to ail 

2 ‘The leading papers were the Rirorgimento, Carour's paper in 1848, repre- 
‘senting the High! Centre; the Opinions, at this time the organ of the Lombard 
‘refogees, later Cavour's semi-official organ; the Gazzetta det Popolo, on the 
whole Left Contre, the only paper that paid ite way; Valerio'a Consordia and 
Brofferio’s Menoggero Torince; the clesicalist Armonia and Compans ; and the 
Mascinlan alia det Popole, 

* For Tuscany, s0¢ below, p. SPE, fot Home, Menabres, Nigociaion, 47: 
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the abominations of Gregory's rule, rather than sufler any 
taint of the Liberati ad Les 

ms, who bed won him to their side, were hungry 
eager to BwOEp away every trace of the 
last three years. Antonel’i and his pay knew that they 
could expect no welcome from the Remans. Not a sign of 
rejoicing hw] bailed the return of Papal power at Rome. 
Two hundred and sixty communes, including almost every 
town of importance from Rome to the Po, protested against 
the revival of the Temporal Power, and the Papal Commis- 
sioner in Romagna acknowledzed that “ without Austrian 
garrisons in every province it was useless to hope for the 
restoration of the government” Perugia told the Austrian 
general that it accepted the Pope's rule only in obedience to 
force ; sometimes not a workman could be found who would 
nail up the Papal arms, and if the Austrians left a town, the 
arms of the Republic were at once replaced. 

The French were fully conscious of this temper. They 
were pledged to preserve Liberal institutions, and for the 
moment the more moderate section of the ministry had its 
way. It promised the English government to make the 
retention of the Statute a siz gué non ot the Pope's restora- 
tion and though Oudinot took strong measures to prevent 
the republicans from raising their heads, there was no punish- 
ment. Moderate men were put in olfice; passports were 
freely granted, and several thousands took them to fly from 
Papal vengeanco. But the Cardinals at Gaeta were chafing 
ata mildness so alien to their hopes. Thay were angry 
that the French did not at once restore the Papal arms, or 
appoint their own favourites to office, The Pope complained 
of the “ inexplicable leniency” of the French. Suspicious 
aa aver of them, above all of Louis Napoleon, whose part in 
18317 was not forgotten, the court at Gaeta was eager to 
rid itself of its unwelcome friends, and find shelter under 
the more sympathetic patronage of Austria Had tho 
French, however, held firmly in their first course, they 
would probably have triumphed ; but the Pope was a pawn 
in the game with Austria, and fearful lest he should fly to 
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their rivals, they wore anxious to bring him to Rome, and 
have him under the constraining protection of their own 
army. To quist his distrust, Oudinot proclaimed the 
restoration of Papal authority (July 14). Gasta was molli- 
fied; the bland Cardinals told Oudinot that his words 
wore dictated by the spirit of God, and the Pope promised 
to return shortly into Roman territory, to “throw a veil 
‘over the past as far as possible, and govern with moderation.” 
Their promises served to throw dust in the eyes of the 
French publio, but nothing was farther from their intentions 
than to fulfil them. At the end of July Oudinot resigned 
his civil powers to » Commission of throo Cardinals, the 
“Red Triumvirate,” whose terrorism stood out in lurid 
contrast to the fresh memories of Mazzini’s mild sway. In 
spite of Qudinot’s protests, the Papal police and Inquisition 
roappoared; Sanfedist oriminals wore relonsod ; corruption at 
the Exchequer replaced the able and honest administration 
of the Republic. A commission was appointed to inquire 
into the conduct of every civil servant, who had served the 
Republic. The grist-tax was reimposed, the paper money 
issued by the republican government was depreciated by 
one-third, to the cruel loss of the poor who largely held it’ 
Meanwhile Antonelli had been unfolding his plans to the 
representatives of the Catholic Powers at Gacta. He pro- 
mised a large measure of local government, to throw open 
all offices to the laity, to introduce reforms in the civil 
service and judicature, to institute a nominated Council of 
State, and a special board to advise on financial questions. 
But when Rayneval, the French plenipotentiary, pleaded 
for representative institutions, or at least that the Finance 
Board should have power to decide as well as to advise, 
Antonelli promptly replied that parliamentary government 
was incompatiblo with tho spiritual liborty of the Pope. 
Antonelli doubtless knew that he could count on the 
support of tho French oloricals, But reports of tho mis- 
government at Rome had reached Paris, The Liberals were 
shamed anew that the reaction should give itself full rein 
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under the protection of France; De Tocqueville, the forsign 
minister, spoke threatoniogly of “giving advice with the 
sword at his side,” and Louis Napoleon, more far-sighted 
or more careful of his country’s good name, insisted on 
Oudinot's recall, and voiced the indignation in a letter to 
Edgar Ney, a colonel in the army of ocoupation (August 18). 
In angry phrases he attacked the Cardinals for their mis- 
rule: “the French Republic has not sent an army to 
Romo to crush Italian liberty, but to regulate it, and save 
it from its own excesses” He asked for a general amnesty, 
a lay administration, and the Code Napoleon, and spoke 
bitterly of the ingratitude, which had made the Papal 
court forget its obligations to France. But the Prosident 
had written the letter on his own initiative, and the cabinet 
had only ‘consented to its despatch in the belief that it 
would not be published. And popular as the letter was in 
France, the government did not dare to face the risk of 
rupture with Rome, perhaps war with Austria, which its 
unexpected publication made imminent Louis Napoleon 
made an easy surrender, and the Left, who warmly backed 
his letter, were badly beaten in the Chamber, Antonelli, 
though he knew he might safely disregard it, made it a 
pretext to assert his independence and suspicion of France, 
Drawing back from his promise to return to Papal territory, 
the Pope retired to the King of Naples’ palace at Portioi, 
and lot it bo known that he would not return to Rome, till 
France forgot Napoleon's letter, and left him free to reform 
or not at his own pleasure. He iseued from Portici  motu- 
proprio, which was to mark the maximum of his conces- 
sions (September 12). The decree promized an ambiguous 
amnesty, a Council of State, a Finance Board, Provincial 
Councils, large powers for communal councils, and reforms 
in the Codes. [ts inadequacy was palpable; “the motu- 
proprio is derisory, the atonesty is cruel,” said De Tocqueville. 
Even had the decree been loyally executed, it showed little 
advance on the proposals of the Five Powers in 1831; and 
attenuated as it was in the inception, it shrank under mb- 
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sequent commentaries to the emptiest simulacrum of reform, 
‘The amnesty was in fact, as Victor Hugo called it, a general 
proscription, for its exceptions condemned to punishment or 
exile the whole Constituent Assembly, every member of the 
Provisional and Republican governments, the higher officers 
of the army, the amnestied of 1846, and all who had taken 
any part in the revolution. And though only thirty-eight were 
setually prosecuted, and the commission to overhaul tho 
civil service broke down before the general refusal to give 
evidence, the fear of proseription drove several thousands of 
honest citizens to exile and beggary.' The history of the 
noxt fow years proved how unreal woro the other promises 
of reform. Already the suspicion was general that the 
Pope intended to do nothing; the French confessed that all 
their efforts had failed to win him to moderation, and their 
soldiers wero still stabbed in the streets to avenge the sullen 
wrath of the unhappy populace. Amid the misery and 
despair of his people, without an effort for their welfare, the 
Pope returned to Rome (April 12, 1850) under an escort of 
foreign soldiers, with scarce # sign of popular weleome. 

It was a gloomy contrast to the ovation that greeted 
Pius two brief years ago, But, as Gioberti wrote, “ Gaeta 
had raised an impassable wall betwoon prince and people.” 
National well-being, national glory were overshadowed by 
the fancied interests of the church. Morbidly afraid of 
Protestantism and socialism, the Pope's ambition now was to 
have his court untrammelled by lay influence at home or 
abroad, to push forward ultramontane claims in Italy and 
France and England, to secure for the priesthood the control 
of education, to elaborate new dogmas and strike down each 
manifestation of independent thinking in the church, 
Catholicism had enterod on a new phasc. So long as the 
national Catholic churches had stood out against the abso- 
Tntism of the Papaoy, so long the Roman conrt had been in 
the main Italian. But Gallicanism and its kindred prin- 
ciples had been slowly dying through the century, and the 
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Papacy found itself at the same moment discredited in Italy 
and with apower vastly enhanced abrosd. Pius’ reaction marks 
the date when the Roman church placed itself in the keeping 
of tho Jesuits, and found in them a guidance, unscrupulous 
and short-sighted but supremely skilful. Flanked by the 
ultramontane clergy and the active propaganda of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul and kindred societies, the Jesuits organized 
Catholic opinion in Franco and Belgium, in Spain and South 
Germany, and through it gave the Papscy a power it had 
not known for generations, Honceforth the Papacy becomes 
a popular absolutism; or rather under the guise of a per- 
sonal autocracy, the church places itself in the hands of a 
small number of men of various nationalities, who, through 
the mouthpiece of the Papacy, control its destinies, The 
national and Liberal oppositions within its borders, though 
not yot silenced, become more and more impotent in face of 
the Catholic plebiscite, which at all events in the Latin 
nations prefers spiritual despotism to liberty and puts church 
above country. The Papacy revives claims that had long 
been dormant. “The state,” it pronounces, “is the subject 
of the church ;” “it belongs to the Vicar of Christ to make 
Jaws in all parts of the world for the church's welfare and 
government.” And tho new doctrine, which theoretically 
claimed the absolute subordination of state to church, of 
Christian governments to the Popo, in practice takes the 
shape of a political Catholic party organized to secure the 
greatest possible amount of powor for the church, and, if 
strong enough, to threaten any government, which does not 
moot their claims. The final issue of the struggle has yet 
to be seen; but even at this early stage there were warning 
voices from loyal Catholics, that told that Antonelli was 
emptying the churches, and “doing mors harm to the faith 
than all Voltaire ond Rousseau.”* 

+ a pamphlet of 1853 by Father Tarquini, and especially approved by the 
Pope (quoted in Arthur, Ths Pore, 1. 30}. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
THE REACTION—(Contwmnued), 
1849-1852 


Nartzs: Ferdinand’s absolutism ; the Constitution suspended; the 
political trials ; Gladstone's letters. Tuscany: the counter-revolu- 
Honists; the Grand Duke; the Austrian occupation; the Grand 
Duke’s return; the Constitution suspended. LomBanbr-Vaweria: 
military rule; Karl von Schwartzenberg; Radetzky uncontrolled. 
‘The Austriane in Romagaa. Modena Parma, Lracuz axp Cor. 
conva7s; position of Austris ; paternal government; the Catholic 
school ; the Austrian League; the Concordats, Strength and weak- 
‘ness of the reaction. 


WHILE Antonelli’s dexterous finesse was eluding French 
pressure, Ferdinand, free from any foreign influence that 
made for decent government, was marching straight to 
reckless absolutism. He had reprinted for the edification 
of his subjects, and ordered schoolmastera to teach under 
pain of dismissal, a catechism, that laid down that “a prince 
is not bound to keep his oath to obsarva a constitution, if 
it is opposed to the general interest of the state,” and that 
“g promise of a prince to limit his sovereignty is null and 
yoid.”* The Czar had congratulated him as the “saviour 
of social order”; the Pope was his compliant guest ; Sicily 
Tay crushed at his feet, and had her savage punishment, 
Proud that he had so speedily tamed the revolution, ho 
made haste to undo the Liberal advance of the past yoar, 
Edueation was put in the grip of the clergy, and every 
University student had to belong to a “spiritual congrega- 
tion.” The Jesuits were rocalled, though all their on- 

3 Gladstone, Two Ecticrs, 52-54. One query of the catechism was, “Are 
ail who wear beards and moustachoes Liberal philosophers!" The catechism. 
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deavours failed to get the Concordat altered for the worse, 
for the absolutism embraced clergy as well as laity.’ Even 
the Council of State of 1831 was abolished, and the 
ministers became more than ever the mere secretaries of 
the King, “ Ministers,” said the premiar, “are bells without 
tongues, the King strikes and they sound;” and such of 
them ss retained any vestigo of Liboralism, left the cabinet, 
Even the new ministers, however, seem for a time to have 
believed in the King’s promise that the constitution would 
be preserved? But Ferdinand had pledged himself to 
Austria to have none of it; and though he seems, in spite 
of his catechism, to have had scruples about formally 
annulling it, he put it practically on one side, To excuse 
the shameless perjury, a stratagem was invented worthy of 
a Bourbon. Agents were sent into the provinces to promote 
petitions for the abolition of the Statute; promises of local 
railways, threats of police persecution, pressure of every 
Kind rsked in the signatures; and though the Archbishop 
of Naples manfully declined to advise his clergy, and the 
municipal council of the capital refused to sign, the plot 
succeeded. It was the oft-repeated story of Neapolitan 
cowardice and fickleness, Sufficient petitions came in to 
cover with some show of justification the suspension of the 
constitution. England made a feeble attempt to save it in 
Sicily, but the premier replied that it would be waste of 
time to recall its forgotten privileges. 

Still however the camarilla sat uneasily. There had 
been a hostile demonstration at Naples, perhaps hatched by 
the police, and a bomb had exploded among the crowd 
(September 16, 1849). The courtiers seized the opportunity 
to organize the terrorism. Eighty-two of the more pro- 
minent Liberals were arrested on the charge of belonging to 
the revolutionary Society of Italian Unity. The society 
no doubt had existed;* but its influence had been emall, 
and the chief defendants, as Poerio and Settembrini, 

2 Balan complains of the “ Ceesariam " of this ‘religious and plous king” : 
Continwasione, 11, 128 

2 Leopardi, Nerraziont, 409-410, 417. See Bianch{, Diplomasia, VI. 326, and 
DrAsoglio, Lettere inedite, IL 81. 
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had had no connection with it or had been ignorant of its 
existence. The trial, which dragged on for eight months 
(January—August 1850), was ono long travesty of justios. 
The presiding judgo was notoriously prejudiced ; letters 
woro forgod, paid agents of tho police were suborned to give 
evidence, every pressure short of actual tortura employed to 
extort confessions. The defendants wore imprisoned in 
fetid holes with common criminals, and one was dragged 
into court while dying of gaol-fever. Tho high chor- 
acter of the accused, the suspicious nature of the whole 
evidence, the crying scandals of the court’s procedure went 
for nothing. Twenty-threo, including Poerio and Settem- 
brini, were condemned to penal servitude for long terms or 
for life. 

The long trial deeply moved the public. It even roused 
to pity the mob of Santa Lucia; and while the life of one of 
the condemned hung on the King’s lips, the poor sold bread 
for candles to offor in the churches that the saints might 
win his pardon, The ambassadors protested against the 
scandal to humanity, and Ferdinand in reply sent the oon- 
demned men, loaded with heavy irons, to the penal settle- 
ments of Nisida and Ischia, It chanced that Mr. Gladstone 
waa in Naples, and moved by the rumours of their sufferings, 
he penetrated to the convict stations in disguise, Here he 
found tho prisoners, men of stainless life, ex-cabinet. minis- 
ters, authors, barristers, chained to common prisoners and 
living in hideous degradation. Ho wrote (April 1851) an 
indignant letter to the Earl of Aberdeen, and threatened the 
Neapolitan government to publish it, unless it treated its 
prisoners with more humanity. When Ferdinand seemed 
defiant, tha letter and a sequel were published in London, 
and eleven editions were exhausted in the yoar. Thoy were 
damning indictment of the tyranny: “it is not mere im- 
perfection, not corruption in low quarters, not occasional 
sevority; it is incessant, systematic, doliberate violation of 
the law by the Power appointed to maintain it.” He en- 
dorsed the Italian sentiment that the government of Naples 
was “the negation of God.” He estimated the number of 
political prisoners at 15,000 at least; he showed that even 
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the old law prior to the Statute was violated on every hand ; 
that thousands were arrested without warrant; that men 
lay in prison sixteen or more months before trial; that 
perjury and forgery were every-day incidents of the prose- 
outions." 

‘Tha letters sent a shudder of disgust through Europe. 
But unabashed by his utter discrodit, the King flaunted his 
contempt for civilized opinion by a new series of political 
trials, Forty-six artisans were arrested for resisting the 
loyalist mob at the famous demonstration more than threa 
years before (December 1851); and moro than half the 
accused wore sentenced to eighteen years in irons, Another 
batch of over 300 prisoners, including a score of ex-deputies, 
were charged with various offences dating from the Counter- 
revolution. The same farce of justice was acted again; 
the judges were submissive, for nearly half bad been re- 
moved for refusing to obey the King’s orders; the informa- 
tion was laid by a man five times sentenced for fraud, and 
on his evidence twenty-five of the defendants were condemned. 
During the four years that followed the Counter-revolution 
the victims of tho government must be reckoned by tens of 
thousands. Even the apologists of the government did not 
attempt to dony that the number of political prisoners at 
a time ranged from 2000 to 4000. There is reason to 
believe that Mr. Gladstone understated the number, and 
that some 40,000 were brought before various courts on 


political charges! 





The Tuscan reaction had nothing of the savagery which 
followed the return of the Pope and Ferdinand, But it 
repeated even to excess the fecbleness and meanness and 
indecision, which hod chsracterized the policy of Tuscany 
for the past thirty-five years, ‘The Counter-rovolution had 


3 Gladstone, Twn Levers, 1-143 Nlsco, Ferdinando IZ, 3025 see Gondor, 
De Bless des cows, 98-99. 
2 Leopardi, op, cit., 425, 428; Gladstone, op. cits, 10-11, 4 
De Cesare, Scalgia, 92; Lae 
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beon popular; partly becauso the peasants had been lashed 
into an unreasoning fanaticism of loyalty, partly because the 
moderato Liborals hoped that the Grand Duko’s return 
would save the country alike from rough radicalism and an 
Austrian occupation, Tho Tuscan Liberals were, as Ricasoli 
called them, “boys without sense or character or tact”; 
they had misorably failed to ploy their part; they bad 
allowed the Revolution to end in feeble collapse, and cared 
more for their own persons and property than for leaving 
any noble example and seed of future effort. The notables, 
who had formed the Commission of Government, found them- 
selves fronted by a repnblican revolt at Leghorn and tha 
more serious danger of imminent Austrian invasion, They 
* wore still sanguine that they could stave off the latter, if 
they could bring Leghorn to heel, and rob the Austrians of 
their most specious pretext for intervention. They begged 
Franco and England to send ships to tame the insur- 
rection, and Franee might have acceded but for the Grand 
Duke's opposition. They turned to Piedmont, but except 
to punish some insults to its own flag, the Turin govern- 
ment refused to intervene, unless Naples cooperated and 
Loopold gave his sanction! The Grand Duke was already 
pledged to Austria; papers found after his flight ten years 
later prove that he had already concerted plans of invasion 
with Radetzky.2 This however was carofully masked; 
and when the deputies of the obsequious Commission reached 
him at Gaeta, he promised to restore the constitution in 
the main, and tacitly suggested that the Austrian invasion 
had no countenance from himself. But Serristori, » weak 
disingenuous coward, whom he had sent as his Cornmissioner 
to Florence, knew that the Austrian occupation had been 
decided on. D'Aspre’s brigade, which had already occupied 
the Lunigiana and restored it to the Duke of Modena, 
crossed the frontier (April 5), and occupying Lueca, advanced 
on Leghorn. The republican city made but brief resistance, 
and D’Aspre allowed his men to plunder and murder, and 
1 Bianchi, op. eit, VI 276; Cembray-Digny, Risondi, 159-1783 Gennarelli, 
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levied taxes as in a conquered country. The invasion 
angered and frightened the Tuscans; even the expiring 
Commission made a tardy atonemont by publishing its pro- 
test. Serristori, backing the Grand Duke's duplicity, de- 
cleared that the Austrians came uninvited, and D’Aspro, 
nettled by the falsehood, proclaimed that he had marched 
in response to the Grand Duke's summons. Evon Leopold 
himself was uneasy at the steady Austrian advance; in vain 
he begged D’Aspre not to occupy Florence and confine his 
troops to the disturbed districts He was afraid of the 
storm that would fall upon him, if bis part in the invasion 
were fully known ; he still fecbly cherished his independence, 
and bad no wish to become a tributary of Vienna. But the 
Austrians had already threatened to depose him unless he 
proved compliant ;} and finding his remonstrances unheeded, 
he bowed submissively to their orders. D’Aspre entered 
Florence on May 25, his soldiers in mockery wearing olive 
in their caps. 

On the same date Leopold's new ministry took office. 
They were comparatively moderate men, who probably 
wished to save the Constitution, if they could do so without 
friction with the Grand Duke. They were afraid to let the 
Austrian garrison go, but they tried to reduce it to as few 
troops as possible, Though they abolished the tricolor 
under pressure from D'Aspre, they promised, Leopold con- 
senting, to restore the national guard and eventually summon. 
parliament. They made what resistanca they could to 
D’Aspre’s hoctoring demands, and saved Florence from 
martial law and Leghorn from part of the monstrous fine 
that ho wished to impose, At the end of July Leopold 
returned, welcomed with enthusiastic rejoicings at Luocs 
and Pisa and Florence. He still clung to the same timor- 
ous uncertain policy; he was miserable with fear and tho 
senso that he had lost the affections of the best of his 
subjects. The old patriarchal relations, that had endeared 
his family, had gone for ever. He was suspicious of all the 
life and culture of the state, and happy only among the old- 
fashioned poasants. He shrank from unpopular moasures: 


1 Bianchi, op, oil, VI. 185. 
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his mildness showed itself in » comprehensive amnesty; and 
thongh he restricted the freedom of the press and withdrew 
political offences from the ordinary courts, journalism and 
Titerature were still allowed considerable freedom, and the new 
lawa were issued subject to the approval of parliament, He 
would have liked to wait on events, but his engagements to 
Austria forced his hands. He dared not alienate her; he 
had beon taunted with disloyalty to the Hapeburgs ; D’Aspro 
had treated him with scant ceremony, and worried the 
timid man of posco inte appearing in the uniform of an 
Austrian general. He had meekly accepted the loss of the 
Lunigiana; he concluded « militery convention with Austria, 
which bound him to maintain an army of occupation, and 
meant the praoticd] reduction of the Grand Duchy to a 
dependant state. And though he was still reluctant to 
repeal the constitution, in deference to Francis Joseph’s 
reprosches he indefinitely suspended it and dissolved the 
Chamber. Had there been any strenuous affection for the 
Statute, he might have hesitated. But the peasants in 
their hatred of the Liberals had welcomed the Austrians, and 
even Florence had given Radotzky an onthusisstic weleome. 
In the cities indeed the Liberals were still strong; and the 
Municipal Councils boldly protested against the suspension 
of the Statute, But the old divisions in their ranks mado 
united ection impossible; and Ricasoli himself scceptod a 
medal to commemorate the downfall of the republic, Con- 
acious that they were a minority, the Tuscan Liberals 
showed even more than their wonted feebleness, and were 
readier to cringe for the Grand Duke's favours than strive 
for the liberties they had deserved go little and lost so 
lightly, 

The suspension of the Statute introduced a rule of 
severity, such as Tuscany had rarely known. It was indeed 
still mild in comparison with that of Rome or Naples or 
Milan ; but it was yet farther removed from the old Tuscan 
tolerance. Ultramontanism for the first time gained a 
footing in the state. The government promised the Pope 
to suppress any Protestant propagandism, and Count Gnicei- 

1 Gennarelll, Copétol, xiv. 
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ardini, descendant of the historian and brother-in-law of 
Ridolfi, was imprisoned for meeting with others to read an 
unsuthorized translation of the Bible. A husband and wife, 
named Madiai, were severely sentenced for proselytising to 
Protestantism, and it was only the repeated protests of 
England, Francs, and Prussia, that got their imprisonment 
commuted into exile. The government could indeed boast 
that no one except Guerrazzi suffered for the troubles of 
1849; but Guorrazzi’s trial was sufficient scandal in mild 
Tuscany. Harshly, perhaps treacherously, treated by the 
Commission of Government, he had beon taken to Volterra, 
to save him from the Austrians. The trial, long delayed, 
was an act of supremest folly; for Guerrazzi’s able dofonce 
was a damning exposure of the Grand Duke's cowardice 
and treachery in 1849. The sentence was not dolivercd 
till July 1853, and Guerrazzi was rewarded by oxile for 
life for saving the country from anarchy. Meanwhile every 
manifestation of patriotism was suppressed. But for Pied- 
montese protests, the government would have made a festival 
of the anniversary of Novara. In 1851, when the annual 
service for the dead of Curtatone was being celcbrated at 
Santa Croce, it was interrupted by an attack of Austrian 
soldiers and Tuscan police, who fired on the crowd, and 
arrested hundreds, even threatening the venerable Capponi. 
But there was no persistent repression ; and though at last 
the constitutional farce was conelnded, and the Statute 
formally repealed (May 1852), the government was still 
comparatively Liberal for those days of reaction. The 
abolition of the last remnants of protection, some care for 
education, the despatch of products to the Great Exhibition, 
marked an absence of the darkness that obscured the South 
of Italy. 


Lombardy and Venetia were under a relentless protorian 
rule. The war had had one heroic sequel here: Brescia 
rose as soon as the Austrians invaded Piedmont, and made 
a noble resistance of ten days, till Haynau crushed it with 
atrocities, whose horror rang through Europe. Haynau was 
only the worst example of the brutal generals, who ground 
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the proviness under their heel, The army had saved the 
Empire; it was an easy transition for Radotzky's staff to 
think that the army was the Empire, The Marshal was 
practically dictator, and he looked on the Lombards as a 
congucred race to be orushed and plundored. Mon were 
shot in batches for possessing arms; prisoners under ex- 
amination were bastinadoed, and a professor of Padua died 
under the lash; when the Milanese hissed a garrison 
prostitute for flaunting the Austrian colours on her balcony, 
Radetzky flogged fifteen of the demonstrators, including two. 
young girls, In the two years 1848-49 it was estimated 
that nearly 4000 prisoners were sentenced for political 
offences, The common crime, that dogged the Austrian 
occupation everywhere, was punished with a severity that 
brought disrepute on justice; and over a hundred were 
shot for one outbreak of brigandage, And while Radetzky 
flogged and shot the populace, he attacked the aristocracy, 
who boycotted his officers. In dofiance of the amnosty of 
September 1848, in defiance of the promises to the Pied- 
montese government in the following summer, eighty-six 
refugees were forbidden to return. Even the priests were 
struck at, and the bishops had orders to deprive of their 
cures any who were suspected of disloyal sentiments. 

But Radetzky's brutality was too intolerable even for 
the government at Vienna, which still professed a constitu- 
tional policy; and though it did not dare to break with 
him, it tried to curb him. Karl von Schwarzenberg, 
brother of the Austrian premier, was appointed Lieutenant 
of Lombardy (October 1849), with instructions that were 
themselves « condemnation of the military rule. The press 
was allowed somo freedom, and von Schwarzenberg had an 
organ of his own, which mercilessly criticized the Marshal's 
iniquitous dospotism. He succeeded in checking the mili- 
tary courts, and thwarted Radetzky’s monstrous intention to 
aequestrate tho estates of the refugees. But the Lieutenant 
was no match for Radetzky’s persistency, and after a 
fifteen months’ struggle, he resigned. Henceforward the 
Marshal was left unchecked; his nomines and puppet, 
Strassoldo, succseded to von Schwarzenberg’s post; another 
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partisan was made Lieutenant of Venetia; the press was 
worried, till one paper after another dropped out of -exis- 
tenes; and again men were shot by court-martial for 
circulating revolutionary literature. Lombardy did what it 
could to protest against the wanton barbarian who scourged. 
her. When the young Emperor Francis Joseph visited 
Venice and Milan, the theatres were deserted and the whole 
population held indignantly aloof The Town Council of 
Como refused to render homage, and Redetzky had its 
Clerk hung on # trivial pretext. Never had the gulf 
between government and governed been so wide, Down 
to 1848 the Austrian rule had been hard and un- 
sympathetic, but it had a stern justice, that contrasted 
well with the other Italian governments. Now it had 
bocomo wantonly, brutally cruol, with s somi-barbsrian 
delight in ignoring its subjects’ barest rights And thus 
it soaled its doom. It was tho sullen angor of o trampled 
rade even more than the memories of 1848, that united the 
people in one strong resentment, that roused the apathetic 
pessanta, that kept conspiracy alive through all the fierca 
repression, and when wiser counsels at last ruled the 
Austrian government, made repentance come too late. 


Romagna had practically become an Austrian province. 
Though Bedini, the Papal Commissioner, wes nominally in 
power, Gorzowaky and his generals, who commanded the 
‘Austrian garrisons, psid small attention cither to him or 
to the ministers at Rome. They rated the Papal authorities, 
assuming not without reason that they spoke from a higher 
plane of civilization; and Bedini and his officials, knowing 
well that their power would not live a day if tho 
Austrians went, were, except for brief fits of rostiveness, 
ever ready to abate their dignity. But there was no 
difference between Bedini and Gorzowsky in thinking 
reign of terror necessary, The state of siege was every- 
where in force; men were sent to prison for “being ill- 
affected in politics,” for “ appearing inclined to novelty,’ for 
“being too loquacious.” The peasants, smarting under the 
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tyranny, made common cause with’ the brigands, who hed 
started into active life under the misrule, and became in 
turn their prey, when Gorzowsky’s disarmament of the 
population put the scattered farmers at their mercy. The 
brigands’ terrorism rivalled the government's; they sacked 
a town, they caught an sudience at a theatre and emptied 
every pooket. It was in vain that the Austrian courts shot 
men by the score for possession of arma or petty theft. 
Brigandage was the fatal symptom of the rottenness with 
which all the fabric of Papal government was struck. 


The Duchiss of the Po valley were more than ever 
satellites of Austria. Francis V. of Modens and Charles Louis 
of Parma bad been brought back by Austrian troops and 
ruled by virtue of their swords, Austrian generals com- 
manded their forees, Austrians sat in their courte-martial; 
and though Francis might fidget under their constraint, 
Radetzky could always bring the Dukes to heel by holding 
up the spectre of revolution. Francis was no tyrant es his 
father ; less able than he, he was less cruel and ambitious, 
He was  small-minded, impatient, restless prince; like 
Fordinand of Naples, the despair of his ministers, who 
found the whole order of the administration turned out of 
its course by the meddlesomeness of the not ill-meani 
but supremely foolish man, who believed himself a pro- 
vidence on earth to his little state; who attempted to 
check immorality by sentences thet brought discredit on 
morality; whose chirograft overrode the decisions of his 
courts, and attempted to do impossible justics between 
subject and subject on the dictates of the moment's whim. 
There was little wanton cruelty in Francis’ nature; and 
though the sentences on the Liberals were many and severe, 
though the Duke took ruthless vengeance on the peasants, 
who had made merry in the ducal preserves, there was no 
capital punishment for political offences, and compared with 
Austrian savagery in Lombardy and Romagna, the reaction 
was mild at Modena. 

In Parma, on the other hand, the tyranny broke all 
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bonds of decency. Charles Louis, after declaring void 
every act of the Provisional Government, abdicated in 
favour of his son, Charles III (March 14, 1849). The 
young Duke was « brutish shameless rake, without his 
father’s varnish of artistic taste, who regarded his subjects 
as the puppets of his capriciousness and cruelty. The 
promised constitution was forgotten; Parma was placed 
permanently in a state of siege, the Universities were 
closed, the members of the Provisional Government mulcted 
in heavy finos. Thoso measures however had their analogies 
in other states; the speciality of Charles I[L’s reaction lay 
in its oriental wantonness. Civil servants, professors, trades- 
men, lawyers wera compelled to shave beards and musta- 
choes and wear their hair short; magistrates had to appear 
im fantastic uniforms; lawyers and doctors might not 
Practise without certificates of satisfactory political conduct. 
All minerals were declared state property and leased to 
Ward. To punish the farmers, who as a body had sided 
with the revolution, they wera forbidden to dismiss a 
labourer without licence from an official? Two rich 
monastic houses were dissolved for suspected Liberalism, 
and Rome, which placed Piedmont under ban for sup- 
Pressing its monasteries, had no words of reproof for the 
faithful profligate, But most maddening incident of the 
tyranny was the reiyn of the lash, beside which the 
brutalities of Radetzky’s officers are pale. Three hundred 
men were publicly whipped in tho first five months of the 
prineo's rule; they were flogged for singing patriotic songs, 
for “persuading an Austrian officer to got drunk,” for 
criticizing the Duke's decrees, for possessing a Liberal pam- 
phlet or s Turin nowspapor, A servant at court was 
whipped to death for a jest on Charles’ baby son. The 
ducal hands themselves caned in the face passers-by, who 
did not raise their hats, It is little wonder, if in after days 
the Parmesans took the savage revenge of goaded men. 


To @ superficial observer the position of Austria seemed 
stronger than ever. She had recovered from seemingly 
2} Borboni dé Parma, TV. 19-28, $2-55; VILL passion 
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hopeless disruption, she had orushod rebellion in Hungary 
and Italy, and stood at her old borders. The champion of 
triumphant reaction, she had the prestige of victory, while 
her foos were dispirited by the disillusionings and the 
wrecked hopes of the last two years In Germany she 
had humiliated Prussia; in Italy her influence was pre- 
dominant through half the peninsula, Common danger 
had rallied the princes to her side, and made them half 
forget their old suspicions. They were ready to be her 
satellites, if only they could count on her armies to cow 
their own subjects down. Naples indeed held aloof, But 
Modena and Parma wore practically Austrian provinces ; 
Tuscany was almost a dependant state, and though the 
Pope's writ ran in Romagna, the real governor was the 
Austrian general Gorzowsky. Towards Rome, her policy 
had radically changed, and though the Papal court still 
feared her designs on Romagna, its interests were too much 
identified with hers to allow of serious umbrage, and it was 
glad to play her off against the hated patronage of France 
Alike at Rome and Florence and Modena the statesmen of 
the reaction were conscious of their weakness. They knew 
that the revolution bad been tamed for the moment, only 
to show its head again,and that the only hope of successful 
resistance Jay in union. Tuscany and Modena must no 
longer quarrel over the Lunigiana, Naples must abandon 
its ambition to absorb the Marches. The old rivalries, the 
old jealousy of Austria, the rival bids for popularity must 
be forgotten; and Austrian arms must save the princes 
from their subjects’ constraining pressure. 

The Italians, Felix von Schwarzenberg argued, were 
unfit for representative institutions, which led to attacks 
on Austria and what the statesmen of the reaction were 
ploasod to call anarchy. Municipal and provincial liber- 
ties on a narrow franchise were better suited to the needs 
and traditions of Italy, as they interproted thom. But the 
new scheme of government was not to be purely obscuran- 
tist, Councils of State and an independent Bench might 
be tolerated. While the democracy was kept in bonds by 
the twofold chain of police severity and clerical education, 
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paternal government would promote the moral and material 
welfare of the people. But the red spectre of socialism and 
scopticism had a ridiculous terror for the statesmen of a 
country, where both were practically unknown. The very 
foundations of society, so they believed or professed to 
believe, were endangered.’ Much of it was fear of con- 
stitutional government, masked under a religious show, 
much of it was care for loaves and fishes, But between 
the Liberals and Catholics ran at bottom the fundamental 
cleavage. To the devotees Liberalism meant the loosening 
of religion; and though often scandalized by the corrup- 
tion of the Roman court, they feared that any blow to 
the Papacy might be a blow to the church and all that 
the church safeguarded. Between the two achools lay 
deep difference of creed as to the sanction of morality; 
Catholics, who believed that suthority and tradition were 
its only bulwarks, thought that if onca men ceased to 
walk in tho strait path of tho church, they might be 
tempted to the abyss where walked unclean things, They 
droaded free inquiry, the contempt of forms, the ques- 
tioning of institutions indissolubly, so they believed, 
bound up with more procious things. Only the strict 
exerciss of paternal authority could guard the young from 
wilful and hurtful ways; education might be a curse, unless 
the clergy controlled religious toaching and forced the 
pupils into religious conformity; civil marriage meant the 
possibility of divores, and divorce the unhallowing of wed- 
lock. ‘They had rather that immorality should be punished 
by sentences that revolted common feeling, than that errimg 
human nature should be left to correct itself, Virtue 
oust be nursed in swathing bands by the jealous protection 
of the state; and above all, the Papacy must be held in 
its high preeminence, as the fountain-head of authority, 
Behind the men and women, who thought thus, lay the 
enthusiasm of Catholic dovoteos throughout tho world, to 
whom the Papacy was Catholic rather than Italian, who 
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cared nothing for Italian sapirationa but much for the glory 
of the tiara, and felt a chivalrous desire to defend a vener- 
able and splendid name, whose own resources of defence had 
proved ao feeble. 

The statesmen of the Reaction endorsed these theories 
with a zeal that was half-sincere, half-inspired by a sense 
of its usefulness! Tho outward sign of the Catholic- 
monarchical union was to be a new League. Already in 
the summer of 1850 the Duchies hed renewed their 
commercial treaties with Austria, who had coerced them 
into a reluctant acceptance of an one-sided union by the 
threat of losing her protection, Felix yon Schwarzenberg 
wished to expand this into a political League, to embrace 
all the reactionary states of Italy, Austria entering in 
respect of her Italian provinces The programme of the 
League was to be common action against Liberals and the 
press, the creation of a federal army, s pledge from the 
contracting partics to concede neithor national guard nor 
tight of public meeting, and make no reform unless it were 
given part passu in all the foderated states. The schomo 
was warmly espoused by Baldasseroni, the Tuscan premier; 
and Parma and Rome wero ready to fall into line (October— 
December 1850). But Francis of Modena looked askance 
on its more progressive provisions, and the King of Naples, 
suspicions of the Austrian influence, and scorning what he 
regarded as a truckling to Liberalism, steadlastly refused 
to come in. His opposition took the strength out of the 
project, and though the informal understanding between 
Ausiria and the Dukes remained strong as ever, the League 
remained an abortive scheme. The only fragments that 
came to maturity, besides the commercial union, were a 
postal convention, which gave Austria opportunities of opening 
tho correspondence of tho nationalists, and a railway troaty 
to connect the trunk lines of Tuscany and Romagna with 
those of Lombardy. 

In spiritual matters the theories, that underlay the 
League, had more positive results, The cooperation of the 


4 Baldasseroni thought the Papacy “a kind of galvanized corpse”: Bianchi, 
Mattewoci, 417. 
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Catholie church was indispensable to the statesmen, who 
recognized what a mighty bulwark the Pope's authority, 
reaching through the priesthood to every corner of the land, 
would be. To win its protection, Austria and Tuscany were 
ready to surrender their cherished ecclesiastical indepen- 
dence, and undo the work of Joseph II. and Leopold. 
Tuscany was the first to capitulate. Negotiations for » 
concordat had been proceeding since the days of Pius’ 
early glory, and Ridolfi hsd beon prepared to make large 
concessions as the price of winning him to the Liberal 
League. The Grand Duke, when at Gaeta, had placed his 
foeble conscience in the Pope's keeping, and probably returned 
to Florence under pledge to change his ecclesiastical laws. 
He would even, had his ministers allowed him, have for- 
bidden the exercise of Protestant and Jewish worship. His 
cabinet were not so forward to surrender the traditional 
Tuscan tolerance, but thoy wero willing to give very 
much to draw Rome into the reactionary League, and, 
outflanked by Leopold's defection, Baldasseroni signed a 
Concordat, which gave Rome most of what she asked for 
(April 25, 1851). Bishops wore left freo in their corre- 
spondence with the Holy See; they were given the censor- 
ship over all religious publications; ccclosiastical courts 
were established to take cognizance of heresy and sacrilege, 
of cases relating to marriages and betrothals. But the 
surrender was not complete; clericals were still amenable 
to the common law, the ordinary censorship remained in 
the bands of the civil power, and’ Tuscan traditions were 
too strong to allow even the conceded points to be loyally 
observed." 

Austria followed suit. It wasimpossible for the champion 
of temporal reaction to have the church's finger pointed at 
her as the enemy of its claims, Though she still remained 
the irritating patroness of the Papacy, and showed no incli- 
nation to relax her bold on Romagna, the support of the 
clergy was necessary to the government, and this support 
must bo purchased by surrendering the old suboriination 


+ Baldaseeroni, op. cit. 428, 5925 Hanalli, Inlorie, IV, 319-321; Biancht, 
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of church to state. Already in 1850 the government had 
given the bishops freedom to correspond with Rome, and 
promised under certain cireumstances to lend the civil arm 
in support of ecclesiastical discipline. The Concordat of 
1855 marked the complete surrender of the government. 
It recognized canon law; it permitted the meeting of 
synods; it provided for Catholic teaching under the super- 
vision of the bishops in all elementary and secondary 
schools; it gave them the eonsorship of theological literature 
and jurisdiction in matrimonial cases; it allowed ecclesiastical 
courts to take cognizance of all civil and some criminal 
cases, to which a cleric was a party. The official opposi- 
tion to the surrender no doubt was strong, and much of the 
concordat, as in Tuscany, remained a dead-letter, but it 
showed none the less how completely the ecclesiastical 
traditions of the Empire were reversed. 

The church next captured Modena in its triumphal 
progress. Marriage was made a purely religious rite, the 
civil act being abolished; charities were placed under the 
control of the clergy, gifts in mortmain were legalised, sacri- 
lege was mado a capital offence, Naples was the last to 
copitulate. In the early days of the reaction Fordinand 
had shown little disposition to bate his prerogative to the 
clergy, and his ministers had warmly supported his refusal 
to modify the relations of church and state. But he could 
not stand alone against the ourrent, and in 1857 Naples 
restored to its clergy the privileges, of which Tannucci’s 
concordat had deprived them, In the repeal of the mort- 
main laws, in the holding of synods, in the marriage law, 
in the censorship aud the inspection of schouls? the clergy 
won the powers they had already gained through all Italy 
except in Parma and Piedmont, 

Thus was launched with partial sucooss the great 
scheme of the reactionary alliance. The League, had it 
answered to Baldassoroni’s project, had its elements of 
strength. Steady government and the destruction of 
customs-barriers would have given an impetus to trade, 


1 Misco, op. cit, 359-360. Cookery teachers had to pass an ozamination 
in the chorch catechism, 
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that would have gono far to content the country. The 
tradeamen, the politically careless, the rich scared by the 
droad of socialism, the groat crowd that cared for quict 
above all things would have rallied even to a tyranny, 
if a strong one. The Concordats had ranged the mighty 
organization of the church upon its sida. The priests had 
with fow exceptions shed their brief Liberalism of Pius’ 
early days, and their vast influence controlled the mass of 
the peasants and large numbers in the towns, The Austrian 
troops, aided by Papal mercenaries and the Duke of 
‘Modena’s peasant volunteers, were able to put down internal 

disturbances. But Baldasseroni had attempted the im- 

possible. The Revolution had left ideas and aspirations, 

‘which might come in time to break even the church's vast 

strength. The jealousies of the different states tore through 

the reactionary federation, as through the Liberal Leagues 

of two years before. The governments were too rotten for 

good rule, and the ideal of a benevolent absolutism vanished 

into mockery at Rome or Parma or Milan. And between 

the Ticino and the Alps Piedmont was gathering her forces 

for the inevitable struggle, where victory meant annihilation 

alike for Austrian domination and the Temporal Power. 
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rar Stecanor Laws; Franeoni’s defiance; more anti-clerieal mea- 
suree, Cavour ; becomes minister ; his financial policy ; Free Trade, 


Batpassrront had hoped to see Piedmont give her adho- 
sion to the League. It indeed seemed doubtful, whether 
she could be true to her free institutions with reaction 
triumphant all around her, ‘The little state of five millions 
population might find the thirty-two millions of Austria 
and the governmental forces of all Italy arrayed against 
hor, Again and again the Viennese statesmen were 
tempted to cross the Ticino, and coerce her into a 
surrender of her constitution. She had her own elements 
of woakness and disunion, for at Turin and in some of the 
country districts the clergy swayed large numbers of the 
electors, and had their cue from Rome to raise avery 
difficulty, that could help the party of Austria and re- 
action. The three and a half million illiterates made a 
fair field for priestly influence, and the unteachable section 
of the nobles loved Austria and Rome more than their own 
country. ll the trouble and unsettlement of a transitional 
time was on the nation. The problem of grafting the spirit 
of the Statute on the institutions of the old absolutism 
needed the cunningest of hands, The authority of govern- 
ment had had a shock at Novara, from which it could not 
soon recover; the basor kind of refugees brought with them 
an alien but contagious restlessness, and but for the law- 
abiding traditions of the country, the danger of social dis- 
VOL. L RS 2B 
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orders might have been very great. The harvests were bad, 
and though there was an outburst of commercial activity, 
the Austrian League threatened to place Piedmontese trade 
at a disadvantage in the markets of half Italy. Abroad 
there was little practical sympathy for Piedmont, even in 
France and England; Prussia and Russia los) n0 oppor- 
tunity to parade their unfriendliness, and the reactionaries 
of all Europe pointed the finger at her, as a nest of turbu- 
lent demagogues, that menaced the peace of the continent. 
~The policy of the government had difficulties enough of 
its own. The cabinet, no less than the governments of 
Vienna and Naples, had made its boast of hostility to the 
Revolution, had noisily dissociated itself from Novara, had 
recognized all the limitations and conventionalities that 
bound a membor of the logitimate govornmonts of Europe, 
professing scrupulous respect for its neighbours’ frontiers 
and forswoaring aggressive schemes. D'Azoglio had indoed 
no alternative; it was impossible to maintain the policy of 
1848-49 without the countenance of France, and the whole 
influence of the French government was being exerted to 
keep Piedmont quict and discourage her aspirations. But it 
‘was not a very noble policy, and it involved ceaseless incon- 
sistencies and contradictions, Piedmont might be willing 
to rest, might accept Balbo’s phrase that the peace was a 
ten years’ truce; but the government knew well, that when 
the chanca came to march forward, the respect for her 
neighbour's frontiers would prove mere words. At present, 
however, the opposition could only criticize D’Azeglio’s pro- 
gramme, Beiore the Proclamation of Moncalieri, parliament 
had stood out: for a franker policy, had opposed all overtures 
to Austria, had wished to hold high the flag of Ltaly, 
regardless of the outery of diplomacy, and never for a 
moment bate the claims of nationality. But the democrats 
probably never represented the feelings of the real majority 
of the country; hitherto the polls, though on what was 
practically a household suffrage, bad been small, and the 
more active political elements, though in minority, had 
carried their own way. They bad beca strong in the middle 
class—the shopkeepers, the professional men, the communal 
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officiala—but there was @ great reserve of voters, who were 
conservative because of priestly influence or indifference to 
the democratic ideal, ‘Those reserves came into play at the 
election of December 1849, and the Proclamation of Mon- 
calieri was only one of many influences, that contributed to 
uke a Consorvative? majority in the new parliament. 

The 204 members of the Piedmontese Chamber were a 
standing answer to the taunt that Italians were not fit for 
representative institutions, They were grave, hard-headed, 
patriotic. Though thoir specchos woro often prolix and 
pedantic, mere rhetoric had little weight. Except for rare 
coquettings of the Extreme Right and Extreme Left, there 
was too much political sincerity to allow of mere partisan- 
ship, and a sense of their country’s difficulties and a 
common faith in her destiny brought all sections more or 
less together. There were indeed no crystallized parties: 
men changed rapidly from one group {o another, some- 
times with real inconsistency. The ministerial majority 
was composed of sections without any permanent bond of 
union. 

On the Extreme Right there were a few reactionaries, 
returned almost oxclusively from Savoy; in the Senate they 
were rather stronger. The “codini” would willingly have 
scen the Statute overthrown; they held that “the duty of a 
Catholic government is to obey and protect the church”; 
they bitterly opposed a forward policy, and therefore tried to 
Koop the army small. “If tho Piodmonteso aro Italians,” 
the Savoyards threatened, “the Alps may become the fron- 
tier betwoon Franco and Italy.”* Though they supported 
the ministry, so long as it attacked the democrats, they took 
their ordors from Rome, sometimes from Vienna. Outside 
the Chamber their violent press, the support of the priests, 
their intrigues among the peasants gave them a consider- 
able following, and in the coming quarrel with Rome they 
recruited their numbers among the timid devotees. 

The majority of the Right were moderate constitution- 
alists, who had loyally accepted the Statute, had taken part 


* See Vol. LL, Appendix @. 
2 Brofferio, Parlamenio, V. 7073 Della Margherita, Avvedimenti, 273 
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in the war, and were not alicn to the hopes of Italian Inde 
pendence. But they were ready to resist any movement, 
that threatened to impair Piedmontese autonomy or transfer 
the capital from Turin.’ They were a true Conservative 
party, dreading the democracy, very tender to tho proroga- 
tives of the church and the rights of property, for the moat 
part proteotionistsin fiscal policy On the whole, D’Azeglio 
belonged to them, so did Balbo and Pinelli; Cavour was 
their most powerful champion, till he found it impossible to 
go with them on ecclesiastical or fiscal questions; but their 
real leader was Revel, a noble of Nice, who had been Finance 
Minister from 1844 to 1848, and wes a eapablo, patriotic, 
but ultra-Conservative statesman of the ald school. 

Tho Left had hed a considerable majority in the earlier 
parliaments, and still were sufficiently strong to occasionally 
force the handa of the government. But they were hetero- 
geneous and divided, shading off from Moderato Liberals, 
who outside ecclesisstical questions differed little from the 
Moderate Right, to extreme radicals, and socialists of a mild 
type. Their foreign policy was that of the war-time, and 
they refused to alter it in altered circumstances. They 
were the best supporters of the government in its struggle 
with Rome, its unsparing critics when it leaned to com- 
promise. ‘Their social programme was commonplace, but 
none the less valuable. Tho resolutions that were passed 
by the Chamber on their initiative woro supromoly wiso and 
practical; for the influences, that since then have eaten 
into the heart of Italian politics, were already nascent, In 
the days of their power they pledged the Chamber to 
the exclusion of salaried officials, to the reduction of civil 
pensions, to trial by jury; they nearly carried a Bill for 
payment of mombera? But the executive shelved their re- 
solutions; some were left for tho next generation to carry 
into low, othera are still unrealised, and for lack of them 
Italy is suffering to-day. But however much they might 
criticize the government, they were never thoroughly hostile; 
they were unwilling to overthrow it, for they were too weak 

1 Pallavicino, Mfemorie, IL. stg; Tavallini, Lanza, 1. 119. 
4 Brofferio, op. eit., I. 79, 169. 
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to take office themselves, and a ministerial defeat would 
mean a Revel ministry. The Extreme Left, a small group 
of thirty mombers, refused to go beyond this partial tolera- 
tion of tho government ; but their doctrinaire thoories and 
inconsistent practices, the suspiciona and factiousness of 
their loaders alicnated the more temperate majority of the 
Left, who regarded Valerio's and Brofferio's policy of mere 
criticism as inopportune and unpatriotie, The common 
danger was too great, to allow strength to be wasted in 
disputes with men, who were divided from them by a hair's 
breadth. They had been partly won by D'Azeglio’s and tho 
‘King’s loyalty to the constitution; and as they slowly came 
to recognize Cavour's real Liberalism, and when his acces- 
sion to the ministry became a guarantee for its progressive- 
ness, their friendliness grew inte loyal support. Thus was 
gradually evolved the Left Centre, sharing many of the 
opinions of tho Left, but parting from it on grounds of oppor- 
tunism. They were weak numerically, barely more than 
a score of deputios, but they counted in thoir ranks some 
of the most capable men in the Chamber. 

Their leader was Rattazzi. Tho odium of Novara still 
clung to him, but unprejudiced observers were learning that 
he was far from boing the extremist, whose name sounded 
go ill in conservative Europe In fact there was nothing 
of the democrat in him. His legalist view, his belief in 
order and authority, his suspicion of untried paths and 
love of small steps and administrative detail kept him at 
heart a Moderate Liberal. He was thin, pedantic, some- 
what acrid man, one round whom lukewarm friendships 
clustered thick, but whose sensitiveness brooded over in- 
juries and made it difficult to heal old grievances; a man 
neither firm nor strong, who often surrandered his conscience 
to his party, with no passions, no high courage, no deep 
convictions, with an instinct for partisanship and intrigue, 
which revelled in small falsehoods and by-paths, that came 
more of cowardice and indecision than of trickery. Ho was 
always too much the lawyer to be a great statesman; 
his cold logical oratory appealed to tho rosson, but hed 
no power to sway. He had the narrow practicality of the 
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sceptic, but little imagination,’ no divining eye for great 
faets, more care for the forma of liberty than the spirit; a 
born courtier, with a facile acquiescence in royal vices, that 
insde him the King’s confidant and friend, but helped in 
later days to mar Victor Emmanuvel’s hold on the nation. 
Ho was a sincoro patriot after his light; he shared tho 
hopes of the narrower school of nationalists; but at this 
timo and for sovoral yoars aftor ho had no faith in any 
expansion of Piedmont beyond the Po valley, still less in 
an united Italy? His whole bent of interests was Pied- 
montese; “he knew Piedmont thoroughly, Italy a little, 
Europe not at all;” Turin and its politics and parties were 
more to him than all the common creed of Italian aspira- 
tion, But he had a sense of responsibility, that the Extreme 
Teft lacked. He saw the need of a strong government, and 
‘knew that it was impossible without a disciplined majority 
in the Chamber. He had the instinet of  parliementarian, 
and he was prepared to compromise and surrender some of 
his own political articles for the sake of securing a steady 
policy of moderate liberalism. It was to his and Cavour's 
conviction of the paramount need of this policy, much more 
than to the Proclamation of Monecalicri, that Piedmont 
owed the sober working of her constitution during its yoars 
of trial, 


After the elections at the close of 1849 D'Azeglio, with 

a large majority in the Chamber, was free to carry out his 
policy. He had a great reputation through Italy, a greater 
one abroad, where he personified the survival of constitu- 
tional government in Piedmont. His influenca at court 
was strong, and on the whole he succeeded in managing 
the King in spite of occasional restiveness. Ho was still the 
dilettante, the “languid doctrinaire,” destitute of all arith- 
metical capacity, “an artist to the marrow and vain as 
a hundred artists”; he wes scrupulously straightforward 
and honest, but it was a “stagnant honesty,” for he was too 
) He never read bistory or poetry or novels, and had mo taste for pictures 
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indolent to be s leader, and though he had a firmness that 
was apt to be obstinacy, it was utterly lacking in vigour, 
He was full of excellent sentiments that were quite beside 
the point; and though he prided himself on his positive 
bent, his statesmanship was often limited to genial common- 
places and gentlemanly aphorisms. The events of 1848-49 
had given him a fanatical dread of democracy, and brought 
out the pstrician, that always undorlay his nature, and made 
him quite unconsciously incapable of meting tha same 
measure to uobles and to democrats. He was justly 
attacked for his callous indifference to the fate of Rome 
and Venice, for his ostentatious disclaimers of the policy 
that led to Novara, for his exaggerated deference to the 
opinion of respectability. Though he would fight to the 
death, if Austria attacked, though he hed a strong sonse of 
Piodmont’s Italian position’ and some vague idea of another 
struggle to assert it, he took no forward step to prepare for 
anew advance, His policy was a passive one, to preserva 
the national dignity, to show that constitutional government 
was compatible with order, to win the respect of other 
nations. It was not a great policy, but just then it was 
successful. Quiet consolidation was what Piedmont needed 
at the moment, and ho fulfilled his own prophecy, that 
“the time is near, when the race will be not to the strongest 
or cunningest, but to the honestest.” He brought his 
country through a terrible orisis, and it was not without 
cause that he made his boast that he had survived. 

It is in his home policy that D'Azoglio shows worst. 
His breadth of sympathy existed in his own imaginetion 
only, and nobody was more intolerant of democratic erudities. 
While the abusive clerical press was allowed considerable 
impunity, at all events till after the passing of the Siccardi 
Laws, the police harried the radical journals, and officers, 
who hed attacked a newspaper office and threatened “to 
oppose the free press with the free sword,” were left. to go 
unpunished. Public meetings were forbidden, and D'Azeglio 
would gladly have expelled the more turbulent refugees. 
Much of his action waa due to his intense anxiety to 


* D'azeglio, Soritti postumi, 174-175, 184 ; Id., Letters inedits, I. 120, 200. 
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eonciliata Rome and the reactionary party, for he feared 
that, if pushed too far, they might make a dangerous 
struggle for mastery. But his petty tyranny only offended 
the Liberals, without winning the clerical, Apart from 
ecclesiastical matters, he showed small desire to bring the 
institutions of the country into conformity with the spirit 
of the Statute, to raise the condition of the masses, or 
cleanse the civil service from corruption. He used his 
great influence against social progress, and sot the evil 
tradition, that has too often since bean followed with such 
sad fidolity. 

Anxious however aa D'Azeglio was for peace, it was 
impossible for him to avoid a struggle with Romo, In 
ecclesiastical legislation Piedmont was fifty yeara in arrears; 
the church hed privileges thero, which sho had long coased 
to possess in Naples or Tuscany or Modena or the Austrian 
Empire. The ecclesiastical courts took cognizance of cases, 
civil and criminal, where clerics were concerned, of all 
cases relating to marriages and betrothals, to tithes and 
heresy and blasphemy. Many churches had rights of 
asylum, and the criminal, who escaped to their prociacte, 
was beyond the arm of the law. The bishops controlled 
the charities and in part the schools. Even the Statute 
hhad confirmed them in their power to prevent the circula- 
tion of unauthorized Bibles and books of devotion or 
theology. No marriage could be celebrated except by a priest. 
Acts of wortimsin existed in part only of the state, and the 
civil law facilitated the acquisition of property by ecclo- 
siastical bodies! And in spite of the vast estates of the 
church, many of the parochial clergy had stipands so small, 
that the state contributed nearly # million lire annually to 
give them a bara living. 

It was impossible after the passing of the Statute to 
permit the retention of privileges, that clashed with its 
fundamental provision. The ecclesiastical courts were 
parhape no serious practical grievance, but they were in 
direct conflict with the clause, that promised equal law to 
all. The first constitutional ministry had recognized that 

4 Bianch{, Diplomasia, VI. 453-354. 
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the concordat with Rome, which fixed the privileges of the 
church, must be modified, and Rosmini had been sent to 
negotiate in vain for better terms, Since 1848 the aspect 
of the question had radically changed, for neo-Guelfism was 
dead, and Rome was given over again to principles that were 
incompatible with social or intellectual Liberty. The anti- 
clerical movement, that was now forced into life by the attitude 
of Rome, was not an irreligious one; the Liberals boasted that 
they “lived in an age of faith,” and much of the attack on 
the church was prompted by the desire, which Gioberti voiced, 
to purify it from its abuses, But neither was it mainly a 
religious movement; it was more the outcome of national 
Pride, of the resolve not to humiliate the country to Rome, 
mixed with anger at the embittered opposition of the bishops 
to constitutional government, at the relentless and un- 
scrupulous attacks of the clerical press, at the misrule 
at Rome and in Romagna, and the ignominious propping 
of the Papal throne by foreign bayonets. The reformers 
hhad two possible policies. Cavour would have left the 
church unmolested in its property and internal discipline, 
would have mot intolerance by tolerance, and abolished the .’ 
partial state control, which the old concordat gave. Thej 
burch, he believed, when freo from irritating trammels, 
would leave politics alone. But the majority of Liberals 
hardly stopped to consider an experiment, which appeared 
so hazardous among » people with little education or 
spiritual independence, where the church threatened to 
‘become a great political machine, that might sap the fabric 
of the constitution, and be # standing menace to free govern- 
ment, Both partios howovor wore agrood in the nocessity of 
abolishing the ecclesiastical courts, D'Azeglio was too good 
patriot, and know the Roman court too well, to wish to 
shirk the issue, when once it had beon raised. Had he wished 
it, the intemperance of the Piedmonteso bishops, and the 
anger of Right and Left alike at their intrigues would have 
forced his hand. Fransoni, the Archbishop of Turin, was as 
bitterly opposed to reform as he hed been in Charles 
Albert's later years; and his passionate hatred of the new 
2 See above, p. 168, 
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institutions had grown to @ monomania, His brother-prelato 
of Asti had been accused of immorality, and fled before the 
threats of the populace. Late in 1849 D'Azeglio had sent to 
Roma an honest Moderate lawyer, Siccardi, to ask for the 
removal of Fransoni and the Bishop of Asti, and effect some 
working compromise as to the concordat. Siccardi soon 
returned, hopeless of securing concession; Antonelli put 
forward counter-claims, which it was impossible to aecept, 
and the Pope had spoken of the pending reforms as “ wounds 
to his own heart and the church.”! Siccardi’s failure and 
the bitterness of the extreme press on both sides made it 
impossible for the ministry to dolay legislation, and carly 
in the session of 1850 Siecardi, who was now in the cabinet, 
brought forward his famous resolutions (February 27). 
They proposed to abolish the ecclesiastical courts and the 
‘ight of asylum, to equalize the punishments of lay and 
clerical criminals, to make a general mortmain law, to 
ropoal tho temporal penalties for tho non-obsorvance of 
holidays, retaining them for Sundays and the great festivals 
of the church; and thoy pledged the government. intro- 
duce a Bill to legalize civil marriage. The deputies of the 
pure Right opposed the resolutions on the ground that 
the consent of Rome was essential to any modification 
of the ecclesiastical law, and harped on the scandal to the 
consciences of the faithful. The resolutions, it is true, tore 
up the Concordat, but it was impossible to maintain 
conventions made for other times and alien to the new 
constitutional order. The government had to choose between 
the Concordat and the Statute, and they were bound to 
abide by the latter, They bad the support of the more 
moderate section of the Right and of the entire Left. 
Public opinion had been intensely stirred, and the feeling 
against the priests at Turin was so hostile, that the govern- 
ment had to put down a demonstration with the help of the 
military. Siccardi's main Bill passed the Chamber by 130 
votes to 26 (April 9), and the Senate by a majority of 
nearly two to one. 


2 Bianchi, op. cit, VI. 386: Boggio, Chiesa ¢ alo, 299; according to 
Daparlonp, Souveraineté, 402, quoting from Rapon des négociations eto., the 
ing still promised on Febraary 25 to reopen negotiations. 
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Rome refused to accept its defeat. logical as was the 
Pope's position in refusing to Piedmont what had long beon 
accepted in almost every Catholic country, he disliked and 
feared too much tho one frea state of Italy, to mako an easy 
peace with her. The Nuncio left Turin, the bishops saw 
phantoms of the Red Revolution, and Fransoni issued a 
pastoral, ordering the clergy to defy the new laws and 
appear before the lay courts only on compulsion. When 
indicted for inciting to discbedience of the law, he refused 
to appear, and was condemned in contumacy to a month’s 
imprisonment, The sentence roused the passion of the 
clericals to fever-heat, and Fransoni’s suffragans threatened 
excommunication to all who had any part in making the 
new law. At tho moment Santa Rosa, the Minister of 
Agriculture, was on his death-bed; devout Catholic though 
he was, the Servite friar, who attended him, refused him 
extreme unction, as being tps. facto excommunicate, unless 
he retracted his share of responsibility for the Siccardi 
Taws; and when Santa Rosa died unabsolved, the clergy 
at Fransoni’s instigation threatened to deny him rights of 
burial, till the archbishop was intimidated into a reluctant 
consent) Tho tale of the heartless refusal, of the wife's 
prayers spurned, of the indecorous intrigues round the 
death-bed fired Turin to fury. Santa Hosa’s funersl was 
made the occasion of a great demonstration (August 3), the 
Servites were only saved from outrage by being banished 
from the city, and Fransoni was illegally arrested and sent 
to an epicurean martyrdom in the fortress of Fonestrelle. 
At the same moment the government came into sharp 
conflict with the Sardinian clergy on the question of tithes; 
it was the only province of the state where thoy still 
existed, and the ministers appointed a Commission to make 
an inventory of church property as a preliminary to their 
commutation, The Archbishop of Cagliari defied the Com- 
missioners, and excommunicated them, when they seized hia 
papers, It was impossible for the government to overlook 
the affront, and the Sardinian courts condemned him to exile. 


+ Baraceno, Santa Resa, 229-236 ; Cavour, Letere, L 164 ; Boggio, op. cid, 
1. 321; Balan, Continuazione, I. 723-729. 
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The government had done the least that was possible 
to save its dignity. Even now D'Azoglio’s patience was not 
exhausted. He felt very acutely the dangor of alienating 
the clergy; France was putting strong prassure on him to 
surrender to Rome, and he had twice during the summer 
made essays for reconciliation, But Antonelli took his 
stand on the principle that the coucordat was # contract, 
which could not lewfully be broken except by the consent 
of both parties; he told D’Azeglio’s agent that compromise 
was impossible} and the Pope ostentatiously patronized 
Fransoni and even refused to remove the Bishop of Asti. 
While D'Azeglio was thus facod by frank hostility at Rome, 
public opinion in Piodmont was urging him to fresh 
measures sgainst the church, The Sardinian tithes were 
abolished with compensation, and so strong was the feeling 
in the Chamber that it was sometimes able to force the 
hands of the government. The Christian Brothers were 
made liable to conscription, and the teaching of theology 
in the seminaries became matter of hot debate By 
a law of 1848 the government had obtained certain 
powers of control over them in exchange for subsidies 
to the theological chairs, and the Left insisted that it 
should enforce its rights to check professorial attacks on 
the constitution. Cavour opposed any interference with 
Liberty of teaching, and his influence secured the postpone- 
ment of legislation; but the Pope seized the opportunity to 
retaliate on the broader doctrines of Turin University, and 
excommunicated Nuytz, its professor of theology (August 
1851). Nuytz’ lectures, foreshadowing in some respects 
the Liberal Catholic school of ten years later, upheld the 
righta of the state in matters ecclesiastical, threw doubt on 
the Temporal Power, and distinguished the contract of 
marriage from the ssorament. And though his theses had 
been approved by tho church, and he had professed his 
readiness to withdraw anything contrary to its teaching? 


1 DAsoglio, Lettore inedite, TK. 204; Bianchi, op. cit, VI. 3714 Balan, 
ep. ites Te 738. 

® Roggio, op. eit, {. 346; Dupanloup, op, oth, 298, A summary of hit 
theses in 10 Piemonte, 163 
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his obsoquiousness could not shield him. And despite the 
anxiety of the government to compromise on this and other 
controversies, the bigger questions of civil marriage and the 
ecclesiastical budget were only suspended, and it was clear 
that a more terrible conflict must come soon, whose issues 
none could foretell. 

It was felt on all sides that it needed stronger hands 
than D’Azeglic’s for the orisis, and every month tho 
Premier was more eclipsed by tho rising reputation of 
Cevour, Cavour's carly parliamentary carcor had not 
been successful; his arrogant, sarcastic public manner, his 
aristocratic associations, his supposed reactionary views had 
made him even more unpopular than he was in 1847. 
But he was bound to make his influence felt; he had shown 
a masterful insistency, an iron resolution which conquered 
more than it porsuaded, a hardihood which prompted bim 
to read criticism but never a word of praise, a prodigious 
memory, & great capacity for work and grasp of details, 
His speeches always commanded the Chamber, not for their 
oratory, for he was a halting speaker and spoke Fronch 
better than Italian, but from their lucidity and precision 
and capacity of making telling points. And while with his 
fine eye for political facts, he brushed aside the sophistry 
alike of democrats and reactionaries, and was merciless to 
their cant ond vulgarity, he was an open-minded oppor- 
tunist, always ready for fresh light’ and indifferent to 
charges of inconsistency. He was no saint or hero, but 
perfectly composed to win the confidence of average human 
nature. He generally followed public opinion; he had his 
ideals, but he kept them to himself, and though, as Manzoni 
said, he had the imprudence as well as the prudenco of the 
true statosman, he rarely allowed himself to be drawn a 
step beyond what the practical opportunities of the moment 
warranted. His object was to make the constitution march; 
he had no liking for D'Azeglio's policy of beating time. 
“Modern history,” he said, “ shows » steady tendency to the 
widening of political rights, to the improvement of the con- 
dition of the poor and the better distribution of wealth.” 

1 “Whenever I have time, 1 will make a list of my political mistakes.” 
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His policy was one of pure Liberalism; “Italy,” he said, 
“must make herself by means of liberty, or we must give 
up trying to make her.” He had an absolute trust that 
people would always come sooner or later to the truth. 
Hence his anxicty to decontralize, his steady refusal to 
tamper in all essentials with the liberty of the press, his 
unwillingnoss to subsidize governmental organs. He was 
no hard economist, mors] considerations always weighed 
most with him, but he had an unswerving faith in iborty 
of industry and commerce. He had felt the fascination of 
socialism, but he thought it as dangerous as its near ally 
protection; and thongh at times he was almost an enthu- 
siast for social legislation, ho seems to have thought more 
often that the state should go no farther than to encourage 
private initiative and make taxation fall lightly on the poor. 
V He applied the same principles of freedom to the 
problems of church and state. Cavour had no deep 
religious instinct; but he had a real belief that a church, 
untrammelled by state control, would have a fruitful part 
to play in social evolution. Clerical intolerance he hoped 
to cure by undiscouragod tolerance on the other side; he 
would have left the church in full possession of her pro- 
perty, mistress of her own discipline and ritual, “a free 
ehurch in a free state,” which should learn responsibility 
from freedom, and exist in independent amity with the 
civil government? It is more difficult to say what was 
his exact position at this time as to the future of Pied- 
mont and Itsly. He hoped to see the Austrians expelled, 
and some day the Temporal Power destroyed; theoretically, 
no doubt, he always believed in a free and united Italy* 
But here as in all else he was an opportunist, and refused 
to tie his hands by any systom. His prosent. object was 
3 Gavonr, Letters, V. 178; 1a, Nonvellee lettres, 247, 374; Td., Nuove leitere, 
1605 Castelli, Rieord!, 374; La Rive, Cavour, 230; Artom © Blano, Carour, 
2. He thonght ‘& progressive income-tax impracticable, but did not object 
to it in principe. 
2 Sous eer a8 1633: Bert, Corour, 311-3154 see also Nigra, Cavour, 443 
Cavour, Nuvre letiers, 361 ; Saracene, Santa Rosa, 131-133 ; Castelli, Carour, 13. 
See below, Vol. IL. p. 207. 


3 Cavour, Letiere, I. 42 
426; Cordova, Diseorsi, 
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to make Piedmont prosperous, and when the chance camo 
for her to uso her influence, to make the best possible 
terms for the rost of Italy. Ho was probably too busy to 
concern his thoughts much with what seemed so distant 
an Utopia as her Unity; ho was certainly too prudent a 
man to express himself about it. 

So far he had hardly bolonged to any party. Under 
the influence of the enthusiasm of 1848 he had moved 
fast in a Liberal direction; the excesses of the following 
winter had turned bim back towards Conservatism ; but with 
the reaction after Novara he came to believe that absolutism 
was more dangerous than demagogy, and his irritation at 
D'Azeglio's feebleness helped to force bis dormant Liberalism 
slowly to the front again Like Rattazzi, though perhaps 
not so strongly, he saw the necessity of forming a strong 
ministerial party. “You cannot govern on the point of a 
needle" wes his criticism of the parliamentary groups 
which made a stable majority impossible. Ho had tried 
hard to reconcile parties before the Proclamation of Mon- 
ealiori, Hoe would havo liked to work with the Right, but 
he found it impossible to agree with the straiter section 
in religious and commercial questions, Ho had mado his 
first. great speech in the debate on the Siccardi Laws, and 
his success encouraged him to take a line of his own. 
He began to gently throaton the ministry, and warn them 
against “homeopathic doses of reform.” They were pro- 
bably conscious how much they needed strong men, and 
Ls Marmora’s and the King’s influence persuaded the re- 
Iuctant cabinet to appoint Cavour to the vacant ministry 
of trade and agriculture (October 11, 1850). “He will 
soon rule you all,” the King foretold, “he will turn you 
out and be premier himself;” and Cavour at once began 
to vorify the prophecy by insisting on the resignation of 
one of his weaker colleagues. 

His appointment pleased the Liberals as seeming to 
pledge the cabinet to further ecclesiastical reforms. But 
his main cares for tho present were economic, and even 
before he became Finance Minister in the following April, he 
was able to carry much of his Free Trade policy into practice, 
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In some respects his legislation was morely in continuation of 
earlier projects. The laws to regulate joint-stock companies 
and agricultural loans, the schemes of agricultural education, 
of postal reform, of covering Piedmont with a network of 
railways were part of the policy for developing Piedmontese 
trade, which had obtained since Novara. The feudal dues, 
which still lingered in some districts, were abolished, and 
Cavour's first measure was to repeal the bread-assize of the 
municipalities. But these were minor mutters compared 
with the position of the Exchequer. Cavour believed that 
finance was matter of life or death to the country, The 
indemnity to Austria, the expenses of the army, the sub- 
sidies to the new railways were a crippling burden, and the 
spectre of bankruptey frightened men who were no alarm- 
ists, The budget of 1851 showed a deficiency of sixty 
million lire, taxes had risen 30 per cent., and the interest 
on the debt had mounted from less than two millions lire 
in 1847 to thirty millions in 1852. Prudence recom- 
mended a policy of retrenchment, and it needed a bold 
financier to ask the country to add to its debt. But if 
Piedmont was to prepare for a new war, it was essential to 
keep up the army, rebuild the fleet, expend large sums on 
fortifications. Aud for the development of her indusiry it 
was equally necessary to open new railways and tunnel the 
Alps. The trunk line across the Apennines from Genow to 
Torin had already made good progress, and the government 
included in their scheme a continuation to Arona, a con- 
nection with the Lombard lines at Magenta, a line under 
Mont Cenis to Savoy and France, and the old project of 
another Alpine line under the Lukmanier. It had thought 
it necessary to find s largo portion of the capital, and though 
the expenditure promised to be a remunerative one, it en- 
tailed at the time an increasing debt and increasing taxation, 
Cavour saw that the country must strengthen itself for its 
new burdens by increasing its resources, and he hoped by 
introducing more or less of Free Trade to give such a 
stimulus to industry and commerce, that it would Jearn to 
support its new expenses without suffering. 

There had already been certain steps in that direction, 
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In Charles Albart’s later years the duty on corn had been 
very largely reduced, and in 1850 differential navigation 
duties had been abolished. Cavour would have liked to 
bring in Free Trade at one stroke’ But he knew that 
pablic opinion was not ripe for this, and all that he could 
accomplish at present was to conclude a series of com- 
mercial treaties, providing for reciprocal reduction of duties 
Treaties with France (November 1850), with Belgium and 
England (January-February 1851), with Switzorland, with 
the German Zollverein, even with Austria made Cavour 
able to boast a fow years later that tho Picdmonteso tariff 
was the most liberal on the Continent. The economic 
results were instantaneous; contraband almost disappeared, 
and the customs’ revenue showed no loss, so great was the 
impetus to trade. Piedmont was launched on a career of 
rapid commercial progress, and bid fair to become, as Cavour 
desired it to be, the silk-factory of Italy, But the political 
aspect of the treaties was even more prominent. Cavour's 
vision looked to an alliance of Piedmont with the Western 
Powers, aa a sounterblast to the informal league of the 
Eastern despotisms. And though he spoke of securing the 
good-will of Franco for dofensive purposes only, be doubtless 
Tegarded it as the first step to an alliance, which should 
bring her armies into the plains of Lombardy. 


1 Maseast, Cavour, 65. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
THE HEGEMONY OF PIEDMONT 
1851-1853 


‘The Hegemony of Piedmont; Victor Exmawues II.; Piedmont and 
Austria. Louis Napoleon; the coup d’dat ; the Deforesta Presa Law. 
‘Tus eonnubio; Cavour leaves the ministry; Civil Marriage Bill ; 
D’Azeglio resigns; Cavour premier. The Republicans; Mazzini; 
Lombardy, 1850-52; the republican conspiracy ; the Milan plot; 
the eequestrations ; Cavour’s protest. 


Tae conclusion of Cavour's treaties was only one instance of 
the brilliant success that attended all that Piedmont did 
“Gallant little Piedmont” had become the cynosure of 
Europe. D’Azeglio set the example, which Cavour, when 
his turn came, followed, of winning for her the sympathy of 
Europoan opinion. Radicals were pleased at her defiance to 
Austria, Liberals and Moderate Conservatives at the check 
given to the democrats, Protestants and anti-clericals at the 
Siccardi Laws. The country was no longer isolated aa in 
1849. D?Azeglio’s own loyal nature won confidence; Pal- 
merston had expressed his warm admiration ; English travel- 
Jers, Gladstone, Lord Minto, Nassau Sonior, had spread the 
fame of the progressive orderly state, which showed in such 
brilliant contrast to the rest of Italy; Barclay's brewers 
at Southwark? had mobbed and hustled Marshal Haynau, 
when “the butcher of Brescia” paid them an ill-starred 
visit (September 1850). In Piedmont itself a proud con- 
sciousness of deserved success had made Novara half-for- 
gotten. Gioberti, whose influence still was great, had 
published from his retreat at Paris his book on The Civit 
Regeneration of Italy (1851), in which he recanted his 


+ At what was ance Jobnsonian Thrale’s hrowory. 
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hopes of a reformed Papacy, and argued that the hegemony 
of Italy had passed to Piedmont, that it was for Piedmont 
with the help of France to accomplish the national redemp- 
tion, and make Italy one with her capital at Romo! The 
mass of the Piedmontese lagged behind Gioberti’s ideal of 
Unity ; the narrower aspirations of 1848 were as far ahead 
aa most politicians cared to look ; it seemed teo much of 
an Utopia to hope for Rome, and “Piodmontism” was still 
strong with its half-contempt for the rest of Italy, its dis- 
like to move the capital from Turin, or admit the other 
provinces to equal terms. 

But all the best life of the nation was thirsting for 
another war with Austria, which would leave her no 
footing south of the Alps, and be » death-blow to tyranny 
through Italy. And it was to Victor Emmanuel that 
nationalists of almost every colour began to look for leader- 
ship. Little loved though he was at first, his popularity 
had been growing steadily. It is not easy at first sight to 
understand why he should in after years have won so much 
of what was almost veneration. He revenged himself on the 
almost cruel atrictness, in which he had beon brought up, 
by an unabashed licentiousness: His private life was divided 
between vulgar profligacy and sport. He installed his 
favourite mistress in the royal park, while his wife was 
still alive; in later years he married her morganaltically, 
but he was not faithful even to her, and made no attempt 
to conceal his many infidelities. A hardy, daring sportsman, 
he was at his happiest when stalking steinbock in the Cogne 
mountains Ho was a rough, good-natured, bad-tempored 
man, of phenomenal ugliness, plain, almost boorish, in his 
tastes,! without a trace of gonius, but with a certain robust, 
direct common-sense; absolutely fearless, as excellent a 
cavalry officor as he was a bad general, oxposing himself 
recklessly in battle, not from bravado, but to give his soldiers 


1 Gioberti, Rinnosamento, exp. II. 219, 2735 from It Piemonte, 156, it 
appears that Gioberti wae expressing Pallavioino’s thought ratber than his own, 

2 “The King of Sardinis, who is hore, is an vulgar aud coarse as possible,” 
Malmesbury, Memoirs, L 37; ‘he hua the tone and manuersof x rousraficier ” ; 
‘VielCestel, Aénoiren IIL. 185, See Greville Memoirs, VII. 308, He starvled 
the English court on his visit in 1855, 
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aleading? There was « certain democratic fibre in him; he 
dearly loved popularity, though he was naively bored by its 
manifestations ; his comprehensive gallantry brought him 
into relations with all classes ; he hated etiquewe, his ward- 
robe was notoriously ill-furnished,* and after the death of 
the queen in 1855, he practically put an end to court 
ceremonial. But with the mass of Italians it was as the 
‘one constitutional prince of Italy, the “honourable king ” (re 
galantwomo)* who had kept his oath to his people, the soldior 
who had fought Austria and longed to fight her again, that 
he won loyalty and devotion. He had aocopted the post of 
constitutional King, and as long as Cavour lived, he abode by 
it, always in the letter gonerally in the spirit, partly because 
he liked it, more because he was sensitively careful of 
his honest name and felt an honourable man's disgust 
at the perjuries of the other Italian princes. But he 
always chafed at control, and under the weak premiers 
that followed Cavour the constitutional bands became very 
elastic, though perhaps in tho strict letter he nover wholly 
burst them. He liked to be in touch with men of all 
parties, and to the republicans, who talked to him, he 
seemed more republican than themselves. Though natur- 
ally superstitious, with » real reverence for religious forms, 
impelled by his own inclinations and family influences 
towards the church, his pride forbade him to truckle to 
the clericals. He knew that they intrigued against him, as 
they had intrigued against his father, and he inherited the 
traditions of a race, that had maintained its independence 
against Rome. Sincere as was his wish throughout to con- 
. ciliate the Pops, he was strong man enough to be proof 
against the insidious influences that pushed him to surrender. 
Twice and twice only he nearly yielded. For Austria he 
had nothing but hate, and both es King and soldier he 
longed for another war, which should avenge his father's 
Memory and blot out Novara. He was incensed at her 


+ Massarl, Vitorio Bnmanude, 363. 

* -t is shametul how they tex us and yet they cax’'t allow Victor a new 
‘Pair of trousers,” sald a Neapolitan wornan after the annezation. 

3 "The phase originated with D'Areglio: “there have deen so few 
honest kings that it wonld be a fine thing to begin the series” 
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intrigues with the reactionaries; “I will bo master in my 
own house,” he told Appony, the Austrian minister; and he 
hated the eodint more than the republicans, for he knew 
how bitterly they attacked him.’ His nationalist ambitions 
wont further, it was probable, than his ministers’; he had 
read and marked Gioberti’s last book, and declared his inten- 
tion to fulfil the destiny it foretold for him. He longed for 
action and military fame; the “idle life” of peace was “in- 
tolerable” to him. “The crown of Sardinia,” he said, “ has 
fallen very low; we need glory, much glory, to raise it up again.” 

Putting aside the reactionaries, it was becoming a 
principle above party to prepare for the coming struggle. 
The Hesse and Schleswig-Holstein troubles had made an 
European war seem imminent, and Piedmont hoped to get 
her chance. The Left had preached in season and out of 
season hostility to Austria and generosity to the refugees; 
Valerio's organ had offered the ministers a free hand, on 
condition that they would strongthen the army and navy; 
Pallavicino was already urging a Piedmontese propaganda in 
the Centre and South, The Right was almost equally 
insistent; D'Azeglio felt the movement in his academic way, 
spoke of “the future destinies of Piedmont,” and boldly 
taxed Appony with encouraging sedition. La Marmora had 
remodelled the army, and could put at least 90,000 men 
into the field. The revival of terrorism in Lombardy after 
Karl von Schwarzenberg’s resignation made Piedmont feel 
that she could be proud of her strength and progress and 
order, while Austria was vainly attempting to justify her 
rule, and sinking lower month by month in the opinion of 
civilized Europe. Morally Piedmont had already triumphed. 

Tho Conservatives, however, perbaps many others too, 
had no confidence that Piedmont could defeat Austria in 
the ficld unaided. The comer-stone of D’Azeglio's foreign 
policy had bean to secure respect for Piedmont in France 
and England, and though it is more than doubtful whether 
he looked forward to an offensive alliance with them, others 
certainly did. There was no serious hope, though, that apart 
from an European conflict, England would lend her arms, 


1 Pallavicino, Memorie, II. 2543 Ml Piemonte, 142. 
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Valuable as was Palmerston’s strong friendship, he was 
pledged to a policy of peace; and it was recognized that 
no sympathy was to be expected from the Tories. It was 
otherwise with France, The Roman expedition had won 
Louis Napoleon tha hatred of the democrats, but his letter 
wo Edgar Ney had helped to redeem him with all soctions 
of Italians. They recollected his own youthful attacks on 
the Temporal Power, his uncle’s Italian blood and Italian 
policy, and surmised that his ambitions would some day 
change the map of Europe. 

Henceformard for nearly twenty years Napoleon plays 
an all-important part in Italian politics, an unseen power 
behind the scenes, breathing an influence sometimes be- 
nignant, sometimes malign, now and again stepping forward 
as the deus ex machind, and oxpecting all to answer to 
his nod. His policy was s compound of high ideals and 
shamoloss moans of magnificent designs and cowardly 
surrenders, of intellectual rightness and utter moral wrong- 
ness. Ho “conducted complicated intrigues like » pupil of 
Macchiavelli, then nursed humanitarian utopias aa if bis 
model were Don Quixote.” In spite of his fears, he never 
quite forgot the Liberalism of his youth; as heir of the 
Nupoleonic tradition, he aimed at playing a great constructive 
part in Modern Hurope, Nationality, he was shrowd to see, 
was tho moving force of the age in international politics, 
and as champion of nationality, France might settle Europe 
on a lasting basis, and bring in a new age of peace. An 
united Italy, an united Germany, a resuscitated Poland, the 
emancipation of the Slavs would allow Europe to settle 
down to commorcial progress and free-trade and a cautious, 
conservative solution of social problems. The programme 
had its sclfish side; France would regain her “natural 
frontiers,’ and become the predominant partner in a great 
confederation of the Latin nations of the Old and Now 
Worlds But it was o great and wise programme; and 
Napoleon at all events aimed at lifting French foreign 
Politics out of the slough, in which they have lain before 
and since. But it needed a greater man to overoome the 
tremendous difficulties; and while Napoleon’s theories were 
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immoosurebly in advance of French public opinion, he had 
already given hostages to the clericals, and, as Cavour 
recognized even now, his danger lay in the temptation to 
play for their support, He know how little sympathy he 
hhad at home for his world-shaking schemes; and there- 
fore, while he officially professed the diplomatic convention- 
alities, he had his secret policy, working in subterrancan 
channels, trying to defeat his own ministers, and reach his 
‘own moro gonerous ends by dark and doubtful paths, As 
Montalembert said of him, he was “a conspiratar by profes- 
sion”; though he had a fatalist beliof in his own “nobulous 
star,” which made him physically fearless, he was a moral 
coward, always hesitating and trying to shirk responsibility, 
unable to resist pressure and loving compromises and half 
measures But taking his work at its worst, Napoleon was, 
at all events after the coup d'état, more weak than wicked. 
From tho splondour of his earlior reign, lit with his groat 
designs above, phosphorescent with corruption below, down 
to the failures and ignominies and rottennoss of his later 
years, Napoleon Ills spoilt grandeur had two fatal foes, 
its own obliquity and weakness, and the throttling alliance 
of French clericalism. 

‘At present Napoleon's mind was, as Palmerston said of 
it at a later date, as fall of schemes as 8 warren of rabbits. 
Poland and Italy were the chief subjects of his dreams, and 
Ttaly claimed his first regard.* The Piedmonteso statesmen 
instinctively recognized this, and the French alliance had 
been already thought of, when Cavour entered the cabinet* 
‘They were waiting till the President was in a position to 
show his hand. At the end of 1851 the long-expected 
crisis came at Paris, and Napoleon ended his clever un- 
scrupulous feneing with the Assombly by tho coup d'état 

2 Castelli, Carteggio, L fon? 

+ Louls Napoleon, Adées Napoltoniennes ; La Gorce, Second Empire, I. iv.-¥. 5 
Boral, Guerre franco-allemande, 1. 4-6; Bianchi, Diplomazia, VIII. 155; La 
Gnéronnidra, Napoleon IIL,  I'Tialie; Manpas, Ménoires, 11. 82, rot; Canta, 
Cronistoria, ILI. 282-288. It may be hoped that the work of recent French 
Listorlans will dispel misconceptions of Napoleon IIT. 

* Louls Napoleon, op. cit., 149; Martio, Prince Consort, III. 119; Ashley, 
Palmerston, IL. 179 ; Ottolenghi, Coeyno, 171 ; Bonfadini, Arete, 129. 

4 D'Aneglio, Seritti postumi, 189; Massari, La Marmore, 112. 
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(December 2, 1851), which made him autocrat of Franca, 
and Emperor in all but name. Severely as the Liberal 
press of Turin and Genoa attacked him, Piedmont was 
too much absorbed in ealonlating the consequences to 
herself, to brood over the immorality of Louis Napoleon's 
progress to Empire. While the coup d'état wos a blow to 
constitutional government everywhere, it left the ground 
freer for his personal policy, and Italy had known the 
Second Republic chiefly by its treachery to its own maxims 
and the nefarious expedition to Rome. For the moment, 
however, the constitutional aspect was the more importunate. 
Napoleon had been nettled by the attacks of the Liberal 
press; and ho at once insisted that D’Azeglio should modify 
the Press Law, and silence the refugees, suggesting that the 
yore turbulent should be transported to Cayenne with his 
own victims D'Azeglio sturdily refused to coerce the 
mass of the refugees, or restrict free discussion on home 
affairs; but he felt himself obliged to conciliate Napoleon, 
for Austria was threatening to attack, and Palmerston’a 
impending fall destroyed any lingering hope of English 
support. A few of the more violent democrats were 
expelled, and a Bill was introduced by the minister 
Deforesta to facilitate prosocutions for libels on foreign 
potentates. Napoleon allowed himself to be easily appeased, 
and promised the help of France, if ever Piedmont needed 
it, on condition that she preserved order and kept down the 
revolutionaries. 

The Deforests Law was a matter of small moment, but 
tho coup d'#at produced, or rather matured, a much more 
important evolution in Piedmontese politics For some 
time past there had been a tendency at work among tho 
moderate men of both Right and Left to draw together into 
a Central party.’ The commercial treaties had made a 
definite rupture between the protectionista and froo-traders 
of the Right; and thoughtful men of both sides recognized 


1 Blanchi, op. eit, VIL. 92, 97. It ia not trne, ax often stated. that 
‘D/Azoglto forostalled French pressure. 

4 Ottolonghi, op. oft, 148-149 ; Bonfadini, Menosoclo, 368. 
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the dangers of a fluctuating majority, which might at any 
moment precipitate a crisis and bring in a Revel cabinet. 
The ministry had found the Right a broken reed, and knew 
that, though Revel might be loyal to the Statute, behind 
him were others, who ware not. Compared with the deep 
differences, which parted the two wings of the Right, the 
interval between the Right Centre and Left Contre was 
small; and they would form, if united, » capable, homo- 
genoous party, which, if not actually a majority, would none 
the less control the Chamber. Cavour was glad to shift 
the ministerial fulcrum towards tho Left, for the coup d'état 
and the frank hostility of some of Revel’s followers to the 
constitution had convinced him that the scales needed 
weighting against the reactionaries. He shared the growing 
discontent with D’Azeglio's anxiety to conciliate Rome and 
Austria at too heavy s price. The Premier's constitutional 
indolence irritated his restless, active spirit; he wished to 
rule events, while D’Azeglia waited on them. And much 
as he still disliked the Left, the persuasion of his friends 
slowly won him to the alliance! Rattazzi had long been 
eager for fusion, and Cavour’s conversion was immediaiely 
followed by an arrangement as to its terms. The Deforesta 
Bill once passed, Ratiazzi pledged the Left Centre to support 
the government, and Cavour undertook to bresk definitely 
from the Extreme Right and commit his colleagues to a 
progressive policy, It shows Cavour's masterful hardihood, 
that the alliance was mainly a private compact between 
himself and Rattezzi; bis friend Farini, the historian, alone 
among his colleagues was strongly in its favour, and the 
actual negotiations with Rattazzi were, it seems, carried out 
without the Premior’s privity.’ Such was the famous 
“ marriago” (connudio) of the parties, which Cavour publicly 
announced in the debate on the Deforesta Bill (February 5, 
1852), D’Azoglio angrily resented Cavour's unauthorized 
diplomacy, and bitterly complained thst he reigned but 
did not govern, Tho long-smouldering quarrel came to a 

1 Castelli, Cavour, 40-42 ; Td, Ricordi, 67; Chiala, Une page, 100, 

3 Massari, Zo Mormors, 128; D'Aceglio, L'Halte, 75; Castelli, Carour, 47 5 
Ghinla, op. eve, 1245 Cavour, Letere, L255; 0. Didseglio, Souvenirs, 4455 
Bertl, Carour, 344. 
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head, when Rattazzi in pursuance of the bargain was 
appointed President of the Chambor, defeating the minis- 
terial candidate; and after a prolongod crisis Cavour and 
Farini resigned (May). 

Tt was recognized that without Cavour D’Azeglio's was 
only ® stop-gap ministry, but Cavour was unwilling as yet 
to be premier, and D’Azaglio was tolerated, to avoid a reac- 
tionary cabinet, and use his prestige in England to win 
sympathy there, But ho was weary of office, harassed by 
both parties, with Cavour increasingly hostile and the diplo- 
matic situation made more difficult by Palmerston'a fall. 
The final blow came from an unexpected quarter. The 
King’s speech had promised that the long-delayed Bill on 
civil marriage should be introduced during the session, and 
in June it came before the Chamber. It attempted a oom- 
promise between the French law, which kept the civil 
contract distinct from tho religious bond, the state recog- 
nizing the former only, and the Italian custom, under which 
the church both celebrated the rite and rogistored it. The 
Bill made both the civil and religious ceremony necessary, 
but put registration in the hands of the lay authorities, 
and in certain special cases allowed the civil ceremony to be 
valid of itself? Mild as the proposals were, to the orthodox 
the whole thing was accursed, because it seemed to prejudice 
the sacramental nature of the bond and facilitate divorce. 
D'Azoglio had hoped to win the consent of Rome; always 
patient and long-suffering, he was ready to turn his cheek 
to the smiter and brook Antonelli’a insolenee, But it 
counted for nothing that he delayed the measure to give 
time for fresh negotiations, that the Bill iteelf was tender to 
the church's spiritual claims, that civil marriage had existed 
in Austria from the reign of Josoph IL, in France since the 
days of the Constituent, and had been legal in Piedmont 
itself under tho Fronch rule. Tho Bill was condemned by 
the Pope before it had passed the Chamber, and Antonelli 
attacked it with savagest abuse, The King wrote to the 


1 The precise occasion was « dispute as to whether some railway contracts 


should be conceded to Brassey or an Itslian firm. 
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Pope, hoping to smooth the way, and for reply was taunted 
with introducing concubinage into his kingdom. For the 
first and nearly the last time in his life Vietor Emmanuel, 
frank soorner of the marriage-tie himself, went over to the 
clericals; ha announced (October 21) that his conscience 
would not, allow him to sanction the Bill, and the with- 
drawal of his support made it certain that it would not pass 
the Senate, The rebuff made D'Azeglio's position untenable; 
thoroughly weary of his task, he gladly seized the opportunity 
to resign (October 22), and retired to his congenial studio, 
to eke out his private pittance with his brush. 

Cavour, as by far the biggest figure in Piedmontese 
polities, was his natural successor, and the King, much as 
he di: iked it, could not avoid summoning him, but made it 
condition of office that he should again attempt reconcilia- 
tion with Rome. Cavour refused to hamper himself with 
the undertaking, and the King, though he would have no 
reactionary ministry, caught at the chance of putting Balbo 
and Revel in office with a programme of “the Statute 
neither more nor less,” which meant a minimum of reform 
and 9 compromise in favour of Rome. But apparontly the 
Right Centre refused to support them, and even Balbo, how- 
ever averse to anti-clerical legislation, would not yield in the 
matter of Fransoni. He confessed himself unable to form a 
cabinet, and the King was obliged to give Cavour the seals, 
on his undertaking not to make civil marriage a question of 
confidence! Most of D'Azoglio’s colleagues kopt office, and 
the new cabinet seemed to follow in its predecessor's steps 
The King's wish to soo Rattazzi in the ministry waa rojocted, 
the marriage law was quietly dropped, and the violent 
attacks of the bishops were ignored. D’Azeglio's mild 
coercion was continued, and the magistrates were allowed 
to conviet. Bible-colportours and imprison men for polemios 
against eternal punishment. There was no material change 
in foreign policy, and Cavour hastened to congratulate 
Napoleon, when he proclaimed himself Emperor on the 





1 Rleoiti, Balbe, 300-302; Bianchi, op. eit, VII. 67-68; Broferio, Parla- 
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anniversary of the coup d’éat. But the Liberals were right 
in their instinct that Cavour’s accession meant the triumph 
of their policy. Tt was not long before a new act of Austrian 
aggression made it possible to mark how much the pace bad 
quickenod. 


The quiet progress of Piedmontese polities showed how 
completely the constitutional monarchy had been accepted 
hy tho people, Parliamentary lifo had become acclimatized, 
as if it were a growth of generations rather than a creation 
of yesterday. The complete failure of the reactionsries, 
with all the church’s influence behind them, showed how 
Tittle hold they had on the people, Tho republicans were 
weaker still They had no organized party; D'Azeglio 
had shown little mercy to the small group at Genoa, and 
public opinion had supported him in his severity. Libels, 
whoge shameful scurrility distorted Mazzini's noble life, 
proved how hostile public opinion was to him. The re- 
publicans from the rest of Italy had found » scant welcome, 
and the few, who settled in Piedmont, sooner or later shed 
their republicanism in the uncongenial surroundings, Most 
of the republican leaders had settled in Paris or London. 
Mazzini still kept round him in London a few, who loved 
him for his devoted life, The groat puritan refused to bow 
to defeat or circumstances, and hoped on for the day of the 
poople’s rising and tho rule of abstract righteousness. Most 
of his friends had broken away, discouraged by his failures 
or chafing under his dictatorial rule; but his restless 
activity was still ever at work, trying to build up the 
materials for a national rising indopendently of the Pied- 
montese school, which he hated and refused to understand, 
Outside Piedmont there was still a good deal of repub- 
Ticanism in the North and Centre; in every town there was 
a remnant of the republicans of 1848, and the mutual-help 
societies among the artisans wore often republican associa- 
tions under a social guise. Like Mazzini they distrusted 
the constitutional movement of Piedmont, or wera too 
impatient to wait for the slow evolution of its policy. In 
Lombardy and at Bologna the party had a real strength; 
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and it kept a footing at Rome and Florence and in Sicily, 
even to a small extent in Piedmont, 

‘The agitation naturally focussed in Lombardy. Weakened 
though the Lombards were by the death or exile of so many 
of their leaders, there was no slackening of the national 
spirit at Milon or Brescia or Mantua. The boycot still shut 
out Austrian officers and civil servants from Lombard 
society; the two nations sat apart at the theatres; the 
smallest provocation from sn officer led to a challenge, 
and many an Austrian and Italian life paid for the deadly 
hostility between conquerors and conquered, But even in 
Lombardy tho ropublicans wore only a frootion of the 
nationalists; the disillusions of 1848-9 had sank deep, 
and many of the Lombard Liberals had gono back to tho 
waiting non-political school of the ‘40s, while the young 
nobles continued the Albertist traditions of their fathers, 
and as “Cayourians” kept in touch with the Piedmoftese 
Liborals and the refugees at Turin. Still in every city in 
Lombardy and Venetia there were groups, mainly of pro- 
fessional men with a sprinkling of priests and at Milan at 
all eventa with » good many artisans, who had picked up 
the threads of conspiracy in 1849, and folt the smart of 
Austrian brutality too keenly to endure on in the hope of 
distant victory. During 1850 and 1851 their organization, 
tore or less in connection with Mazzini’s central committee 
in London, had grown into # powerful and wide-reaching 
conspiracy. It had 3000 members, which meant no doubt 
a much larger unorganized following, with affiliates in Piod- 
mont and among the Hungarian regiments. Preparations 
were in train for insurrection, when the coup @’éat convinced 
the saner heads that the time for revolution had gone, and 
the current set more strongly than ever towards Piedmont, 
But at the moment, when the conspirators had decided to 
postpone action (April 1852), am accident gave the autho- 
rities a clue, and three days under the lash extracted from 
8 suspect the names of the leaders. The government struck 
at the centre of the conspiracy at Mantua, where the soul 
of the movement was the priest Tazzoli, a man of singularly 

1 Bee above, p. 193- 
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lovable and resolute nature. Some two hundred, mostly 
professional men and tradesmen, were put under a horrible 
parody of justice, with judges who barely knew the language, 
with flogging and starvation and every shape of menial 
torture to extort confession, And though not another 
secret was betrayed, tho government had sufficient informa- 
tion to prove how dangerous and widespread was the plot, 
and Tazzoli and four others died on the scaffold (December 
7). The bulk of the revolutionaries recognized that what- 
ever chances # popular rising had had at a time of European 
revolution, or when Austria was unprepared, it had no hope 
of success whon sho had a largo standing army ready to 
crush the first symptoms of revolt. But the Mantuan 
executions made the Lombards writhe with angor, and 
there were eager spirits thirsting to revenge the victims and 
repeat the Five Days, A amall group of artisans at Milan 
appealed to Mazzini to help them, and giving credit as 
usual to their exaggerated prospects of success, he en- 
couraged them to action’ The rising was fixed for the 
Shrove Tuesdey Carnival, when the soldiers would be 
sharing in the holiday. But the odds were enormously 
against success; had the first blow not miscarried, there 
was a faint chance that the populace might rise, but most 
of the leaders deserted, and though a fow soldiers wore 
Killed, the insurgents were easily dispersed (February 6, 
1853). Tho republicans of Genoa drew back at tho last 
moment from their promised help, and faint plans of rising 
in Romagna and at Rome broke down. 

The Austrians welcomed the rising as an opportunity 
to strike at the Liberals. Twenty-four conspirators died 
on the scaffold, and 6000 ‘ficinese of all ages and sexes 
wero driven in the wintry weather over the fronticr to 
punish Switzerland for giving an asylum to tho refugees. 
The executions might have passed comparatively unnoticed; 
the conspirators bad taken their lives in their hands and 
paid the forfeit of defeat. But Radetzky was not content. 
Tt had long been his policy to make a disreputable bid for 


1 Mazzini, Opere, VIII. 216-218 5 Orsini, Lettere, 112; Salazaro, Cenni, § 5 
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popularity by striking high, and the old msrshal hed a 
blind hatred for the Liberal nobles of Milan. Most of them 
had taken refuge five years before in Turin or Genoa; and 
he hoped to bring odium on Piedmont by saddling the guilt 
of the revolt on the rich refugees, with the implication that 
Piedmont was harbouring men who plotted rebsllion against 
her neighbour. An Imperial ediet laid an embargo on 
the properties of all Lombards, who had left the state for 
political reasons. It was in tha teeth of treaty rights, for 
the victims were nationalized Piedmontese, and a recent 
treaty had secured to Piedmontess subjects the peaceable 
possession of their properties in Lombardy and Venetia. It 
was a challenge thrown down to Piedmont. Cavour had 
gone to the extreme of compliancy; he bad drawn a cordon 
of troops along the frontier to prevent the conspirators from 
receiving help from Piedmont,’ he had illegally seized the 
copies of Mazzini's apology, and expelled Crispi and other 
republicans, who were suspected of complicity. His atti- 
tude made Radetzky's action the more wanton, and though 
the victims were few and wealthy, Cavour saw thet the 
national honour was at stake. Ho recalled the Piedmontese 
ambassador from Vienna, and published a strong and solemn 
protest against the Austrian illogalities; he would even, but 
for D'Azeglio’s advice, have made reprisals on the properties 
of Austrian subjects in Piedmont, and was prepared to go 
to war rather than surrender his position. Austria recalled 
Appony, but did not attempt to justify the sequestrations ; 
France and England warmly supported her rival, and she 
found herself condemned by the moral judgment of Europe. 

It was a groat victory for Cavour's diplomacy, and its 
brilliancy obscured the inconsistency of his attack on the 
republicans. His own real policy was as much opposed 
as was Mazzini’s to the position secured to Austria by treaty, 
and his opportunism was the only essential, that diiferen- 
tiated his hostility from that of the insurgents, Pallavicino 
complained that he used tho revolution to weaken Austria, 
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and diplomacy to weaken the revolution; and it was no 
compliment to him that the French ministry congratulated 
him on his delicate conduct towards Austria. But this was 
forgotten, while the protest against the sequestrations loomed 
large as a bold stand against foreign tyranny. Piedmont 
appeared as the champion and protectress of oppressed 
Ttalians, not afraid to indict Austria before the tribunal 
of European opinion. How warm was the response was 
proved by the vote of the Chamber to advance a 
indemnity to the victims of the Imperial edict; and the 
controversy, that followed the protest, showed that it was 
impossible that Piedmont and Austria should long continue 
sido by side. 


END OF YOL 1. 
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